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WHAT IS ACHURCH? WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH? WHAT IS A LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH? 


BY 
JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 
February 8, 1914 


In welcoming new members into the Liberal Christian Church, Rev. 
Joseph Fort Newton said: 


THe Lisera, Curistian Cuurcn 


What is a Church? It is a company of people drawn together by 
common needs and aspirations for the worship of God and the service 
of Man — comrades in the life of Faith, Hope, and Love. What is a 
Christian Church? It is such a company united in the Name and Spirit 
of Christ, accepting Him as their Redeemer and Leader —the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

What, then, is a Liberal Christian Church? It differs from the oth- 
ers, not in its spirit and aim — still less in the Leader whom it follows 
— but in its basis of fellowship and the method it employs to reach the 
same great goal. \t does not ask a man to say / believe but, instead, a 
bold J will, following Him who said, /f any man will to do His will, he 
shall know the truth. It rests upon a unity of the spirit, not upon a 
uniformity of opinion, and invites men to unite in the search for what 
is True and the service of what is Right. 

There are two conceptions of the Church. One is that it should con- 
sist of those who have had a certain experience and have made up their 
minds about certain doctrines of faith. These doctrines may be stated 
in a formal creed, or may be only implied; but they are conceived of as 
propositions to be accepted as the condition of full fellowship. That 
experience may be deep and revealing, and those doctrines may be true ; 
but what of the man who has not enjoyed that experience and cannot 
bring himself to accept those doctrines? Is he to be kept out of the 
Church of Christ — shut away from the organized religious life of the 
community ? 

No! There is another conception of the church as a fellowship, not 
of those who have found the truth, but who are sincerely seeking it; 
not of those who have fixed conclusions, but of those who are mak- 
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ing brave beginnings. It holds that the time to enter the church is not 
when all questions are solved, but when the uncertainties and hazards 
are most keenly felt, seeking the comradeship of those who are strug- 
gling together in quest of Truth and Righteousness. 

Such is the spirit and basis of this Church. Therefore it makes no 
creed or rite a test of fellowship, but invites men and women of all 
creeds — and such as have been unable to attain to any firm assurance 
—to unite in mutual respect and goodwill, for the worship of God in 
the spirit of Jesus. It is a Church of the Free Spirit, founded upon 
Freedom, Friendship, and Fraternity in Religion —a union of those 
who seek the Truth which makes men free, the Faith that makes men 
faithful, and the Love that is more than life. 

Not yet have we attained this Ideal, but our faces are set toward it, 
and it is the Motif of our work and worship together. This is not a 
society of saints, but only a company of faulty human beings who are a 
little weak and a little strong, a little good and a little bad; folk who 
try hard and fail much, and who crave that Charity without which the 
most perfect faith is nothing, even as they invoke the mercy of God. 

Any one to whom this spirit appeals is welcome among us, whatever 
his opinions may be. If you have more truth than we have found, we 
need your faith; if you have found less, you need our fellowship. If 
you are weary of fruitless quest and baffled by endless argument, come 
and walk with us in the Way of Prayer which leadeth evermore to Him 
who is the Truth, and whose Love is our light in life and our hope in 
death. For those who have failed there is hope, for those who have 
sinned there is hegling — truth for all to find, work for all to do, and 
love for all to give. — Page 117. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 5, 1913—THE RETURN TO THE ALTAR 


Prayer. 


Father; Immortal, after many wan- 
derings to and fro, again we come 
with gladness to this place as those 
that watch for the morning, seeking 
the fellowship of prayer. Reverently 
do we wait before Thee for power 
and love and the revealing vision; for 
the sweet air of the heavenly life; for 
strength and quietness; for the for- 
giveness of sin and the communion 
of saints. Oh, lift us out of the care- 
bound life of the world into the lib- 
erty of worship, and let Thy light 
shine within us and give us joy. 

We bow before Thee, O Lord, in 
many different circumstances, in a 
strange diversity of character, experi- 
ence and need. Little as any of us 
can know of the deep need of anoth- 
er, and little as any of us, with the 
best will, can do to help our fellows, 
Wwe commeng ourselves and one an- 
other to Thee, who knowest us alto- 
gether, and canst give to each his 
need. Oh, give us the peace of know- 
ing that we do not seek Thee in vain, 
and that only by having no disguises 
with our God can we be perfectly 
healed! 

May this service be memorable, be- 
cause we all drink of the fountain 
and share in the mysteries of redeem- 
ing grace. Make all our care to be 
for the one thing needful, and for 
the part that cannot be taken away. 
Grant to each of us a more vivid sense 
of things eternal, that in that light we 
may live nobly, faithfully, benignly, 
with clean hearts and hands to help. 
To all Thy gifts to us, add, We pray 
Thee, an earnest desire to live in Thy 
will which is our law and, did we but 
know it, our only joy. 

For any who may have come here 
cast down of heart, weary of working 
so hard and doing so little, for whom 
cloudy day follows cloudy day, we 
pray that in this house they may 
find cheer. For any who are walk- 
ing a lonely path, made dim by the 
vanishing of one whom they loved, 
and whose hearts are bereft, we be- 
speak Thy mercy, Lord, and Thy 
healing love. And for the children, 


too, that before they come to know 
the mystery and burden of life, they 
may already have become _ friends 
with the Burden-bearer. 

Give us, if so it may be, a year of 
grace, of growth in the life of the 
spirit, of quiet and fruitful service in 
the kingdom of heaven. May the 
words here be simple and true, and 
aglow with the light of vision; and 
may those who hear find somewhat to 
make the common days full of won- 
der and awe, beauty and gladness. 
Today we woulg join with all those 
of every name who lift up hearts of 
prayer, seeking Him who is the lamp 
of poor souls and the Light of the 
World. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon. 


“And Jesus returned in the power 
of the Spirit into Galilee.” Luke 
4:14, 


And now our vacation is over, and 
We return to our tasks—let us hope 
in the power and spirit of Jesus. 
Anyway, we return. Back to his 
desk comes the man of affairs, to 
face the old perplexities and the 
new problems. Back to the schools 
come the teachers and pupils, to 
walk the familiar paths of learning. 
Back to the discipline of care, to the 
presence of sorrow, to the dominion 
of labor come myriads of human 
souls. Some return gladly, some 
sadly, but all take up once more the 
tasks appointed them to do. 

For we live the’ repetitive life. 
From one point of view our human 
lot may induce, at times, a sense of 
sameness, if not of monotony. Suns 
rise and set; rivers run to the sea 
and return in chariots of cloud. 
Men are born to eat and work and 
sleep amidst light and shadow, faith 
and doubt, pain and joy, and to sleep 
return, walking the same old paths 
their fathers trod. Thus the genera- 
tions come and go, following a for- 
lorn march of dust. It was this as- 
pect of things that oppressed the soul 
of the melancholy preacher of Ec- 
clesiastes, filling him with q feeling 
of the vanity of mortal things. Life 


was bound to a whee] of repetition, 
with no hope of escape. 

Even so it is, nor could it be bet- 
ter planned. The law of repetition 
is wise, and by obeying it we attain 
to such perfection as is attainable 
on these shores. In childhood we 
come into the possession of our pow- 
ers only by constant and tedious re- 
petitions. The simple feat of get- 
ting up and sitting down would be 
difficult had we not performed it so 
many times. Our higher powers use 
the same path to reach their destiny. 
Anyone familiar with the story of 
genius knows that it does. things 
with effortless ease, only because it 
has done them so often. Line upon 
line, precept upon precept, is ever 
the law of learning. It is so in the 
moral world where habit, the result 
of repetition, holds sway. 

How full of meaning is the return 
of the soul. Tennyson, aS a young 
man, had his passionate love exper- 
ience at Locksley Hall, but he could 
not leave it, and “sixty years after” 
hag to go back and sing his early 
song over again in the mellow tones 
of ripening age. By a certain in- 
stinct the white-haired man is driven 
back to his boyhood home, to visit the 
old scenes and the days gone by, 
as Ibsen, toward the end, left sunny 
Italy and went to sea-washed Nor- 
way. The poet Hood had no mono- 
poly of old memories. Thousands 
remember “ the little window where 
the sun came peeping in at dawn;” 
and those “fir trees, tall and high, 
whose giant tops seemed close to the 
sky,” have grown in many a yard. 
Something makes a man want to 
live over in his thought his boyhood 
days; and he will travel far to drink 
again from the old well, to see the 
sunset from the hill top, or to sit by the 
crackling blaze in the old fireplace. 
For, in truth, we die many deaths ere 
we are dead indeed, and we live many 
lives before we enter the life ever- 
lasting. 

Artists, too, are bound by the law 
of repetition. If you saw Richard 
Mansfield, or read his life written by 
the Plutarch of the stage, you know 
that he tame to power by doing 
things over and over again. What 
a magnificent figure he was, what an 
indefatigable worker. Some of us 
saw him starve to death as Beau 
Brummel, and die of old age as Ivan 
the Terrible. And it was indeed ter- 
rible. As Ivan drifted alone towards 
imbecility, with fitful flashes of a 
once powerful mind, one saw the hu- 
man decay—the creeping paralysis 
and slow crumbling of a great, cruel, 
crafty intellect. The voice of the ac- 


tor took on a kind of hard rasping- 
ness that made one shudder. The 
stammering utterance glided, at last, 
into mere babbling, and finally be- 
came a shriek; then the face began 
to twitch, unable to speak, and then 
came the white rigidity of the end. 
There was no applause. Men _ sat 
mute, smitten by the majesty and 
terror of it all. When Mansfield died 
I recalled that scene. Surely one 
who knew so well how to die must 
have met death in a manner worthy 
of it. All his high art came by the 
law of repetition. Again and again he 
returned in the power of genius and 
glorified the scenes in which he ap- 
peared. 

So it is that by going backward we 
go forward. MKRetracting our steps, 
we set the old scenes in the new light 
of enlargeg experience, and they are 
new. It is true of the books we read 
in different periods of life, especially 
those great books which one must 
read often to know their depth of 
meaning. At twenty we may think we 
understand Hamlet, but at forty we 
are not so sure, and at sixty we feel 
a kind of awe in presence of that 
majestic and mournful figure whose 
sufferings were only equalled by the 
dignity and nobility of his soul. So 
of all world books, as Cardinal New- 
man said in a memorable passage: 

“How differently young and old 
are affected by the words of some 
classic author, such as Homer or 
Horace. Passages which to a boy are 
but rhetorical commonplaces, neither 
better nor worse than a hundred 
others which any clever writer might 
supply, which he gets by heart and 
thinks very fine, and imitates, as he 
thinks, successfully, at length come 
home to him, when long years have 
passed and he has had experience 
of life, and pierce him as if he had 
never Known them before, with their 
sad earnestness and vivid exactness. 
Then he comes to understand how 
it is that lines, the birth of some 
chance morning or evening at an 
Ionian festival or among the Sabine 
hills, have lasted generation after 
generation for thousands of years; 
with a power over the mind, and a 
charm, which the current literature 
of his day is utterly unable to rival.” 

How true it is of the Bible, which 
remains, despite the lapse of ages, the 
greatest modern book. Its great and 
simple words, fresh with the dew of 
the morning of the world, gather 
meaning for us from the years as they 
pass, as if they were magic mirrors 
reflecting our deepest sorrow, our 
highest joy, and the most. secret 
longings of the heart. Returning to 
the Bible after every inner healing 
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and cleansing of soul, every enlarging 
experience, every sin, every victory 
over the beast within us, we find in it 
our autobiography. What a passage 
is that in Hosea in which the prophet, 
recalling the wrestle of Jacob with the 
angel in the dawn, adds, “and there 
he spake with us!’’ So he did, for 
what man does not know the mean- 
ing of that dim battle in a doubtful 
land as if it were yesterday. That is 
why the words and scenes of the Bible 
never grow gray with age, but 


“Always find us young 
And always keep us so.” 


And so we have come hither once 
more to read the old words that are 
always new, and to climb the altar- 
stairs of song that slope through mel- 
ody up to God. He is a strange man 
who can listen to the grand old 
hymns, rich with the diction of ages, 
Wet with the tears of men, women, 
and little children, and not be moved. 
They are shining ladders whereon 
angels might ascend and _ descend. 
They touch our hearts, out of which 
are the issues of life; they utter our 
trembling speech to God; they help us 
to hope that dark death is something 
more than ‘‘a windowless palace of 
rest.”” Something in them makes us 
feel the pathos of life, makes us more 
gentle of heart, more pitiful to man 
and beast. And the more often we 
sing them the more tender and ap- 
pealing they become, as if they gath- 
ered up into their familiar melodies 
all the joy and woe, the aspiration 
and heart-beat of all who sang them 
in days gone by. 

With what gladness so we return to 
our altar, and never, surely, do we 
come without a sense of wonder and 
awe. How can anyone enter a place 
of prayer, be it a stately temple on a 
crowded city street, or a little white 
meeting-house beside a countrv road, 
without feeling the holy tradition of 
the human soul. Upon this’ earth 
there is nothing more impressive than 
acompany of people bowed in the 
presence of the Unseen! Let those 
wrangle who will, I will wonder! By 
a strange social mystery, the touch of 
mind upon mind, mystical and exalt- 
ing, many minds are melted into one, 
and the mystery of God draws near. 
Quietness, the sense of perspective 
and proportion in things, the habit of 
rising above the entanglements of life, 
the life of faith which is at once a 
restraint in prosperity and a solace in 
sorrow— it is for this that we have re- 
turned to the altar. 

In the art of life, not less than in 
the life of art, it is by repetition that 
we excel. If we are to know this up- 
lift and outlook of soul, this vision of 
the far horizon, we must make for 
ourselves paths into the high places. 
It is the meditative life that we need, 


amidst the din and hum and litter of 
our labor, if thesoulisto win in its 
war against dust, and if faith is to un- 
fold its wings and justify the ways of 
God to man. We have only to look 
into the lives of those citizens of 
eternity who have lived among us, to 
know with what beauty and grace 
habits of soul-culture invest this our 
mortal life. Most of them were poor, 
but poverty did not touch their souls. 
Some of them were rich, but wealth 
had no power to harden their hearts, 
as it so often does. They saw life in 
the light of eternity, and set every- 
thing in its true order, first things 


first, and the things of the_ spirit 
above all else. Nor did the tyranny 
of trifles oppress them. They lived 


Serenely, abundantly, with souls at- 
tuned to those voices which tell us, if 
ie have ears to hear, what life really 
s. 

Out of temptation, be it noted, 
Jesus returned in the power of the 
Spirit. Ay, if it were only so with us. 
Yet that is the meaning of tempta- 
tion—no; to trick us and trip us up, 
but to test us and give us power for 
the work of life. Happy the man 
who, from the enticements and bland- 
ishments of evil, wins power by re- 
sisting, and returns aglow with joy. 
This it is that gives that power of 
personality, which, of all the forces 
that stir in this world, is at once the 
most vivid and the most benign. We 
are tempted, not by our weakness, but 
by our strength, and it is by the re- 
straint of renunciation that we ap- 
prove ourselves worthy of the power 
that is given us. Once we know how 
to use our power, we are ready for the 
work appointed us to do. 

It is the high quality of the soul 
that it can glorify places. A_ great 
soul can make any place holy—as in a 
Bowery saloon in New York there is a 
tablet telling that Robert Louis Stev- 
enson once stood on that spot. So he 
did, having run in out of the rain, 
shivering with cold, his slight frame 
shaken by that awful cough—and the 
place was never again the same. In 
the same way, when we read _ the 
“Literary Geography,” by William 
Sharp, and follow the paths of Scott, 
Dickens, George Eliot, and the Bronte 
sisters or the landscapes of the coun- 
try of Meredith. Why do men go to 
Dartsmoor, with its rugged scenery 
and its grim granite jutting out 
against the sky. Because a_ great 
soul has read the meaning of those 
scenes, and amid its hills and valleys 
has staged his tragedies of love and 
death. One has only to visit the land 
of Lincoln to see that it is not so 
much where we are as what we are 
that makes life and its scenes worth 
while. 

So it was that Jesus made forever 


memorable the villages and by-paths 
of Galilee. After his lonely battle 
with the Spirit of Evil in the wilder- 
mess, he returned to the crowded ways 
of Galilee, with its motley and multi- 
colored multitudes. Galilee was held 
in ill repute. Its very name was a 
jest. But a great spirit can utilize a 
small sphere and add even a despised 
Galilee to the spiritual geography of 
mankind. Today, one could not take 
Galilee out of history, especially out 
of Christian history, without a _ loss 
which would be unbearable. The 
mighty works of Jesus were many of 
them wrought in Galilee. There 
the storm was stilled; there the 
Master was transfigured as He 
prayed; there the sick were healed, 
the lame were made to walk, and the 
gospel was preached to the poor. There 
were spoken some of the greatest 
words ever heard on earth among 
men, including the Sermon on _ the 
Mount—the Magna Charta of the final 
civilization, and it was there that the 
gentle Teacher set his truths to 
simple words in the parables by the 
sea. How many good things came 
out of Galilee when Jesus returned in 
the power of the Spirit. 

How obvious, then, is the lesson of 
this hour. What we need is not new 
Places, but a new and revealing ex- 
perience to take with us into the old 
haunts No place is too dingy, no lot 
too humble, no labor too hard to be 
transfigured by the spirit of Him who 
reclaimed and redeemed Galilee. It 
was in a kitchen, barefooted, that 
Brother Lawrence learned the great- 
est of all arts—the art of “the prac- 


tice of the presence of God.” It was 
in the shop of a cobbler that Jacob 
Boehme thought things through to 
the light, and became the father of 
German philosophy. It was while 
grinding lenses, pressed by poverty, 
and persecuted, that Spinoza kindled 
a light that shines to this day. Yea, 
it was in the slush of the gutter that 
Ruskin, having eyes to see, found the 
stuff of which diamonds are made. 

All of you know the Browning 
poem—the story of Theocrite, the boy 
who prayed so simply and sang so 
sweetly in his shop that God lifted 
him to the chair of the Pope, and sent 
an angel to take his place at the 
bench. But Theocrite, the Pope, with 
all the glory of the Vatican around 
him, could not be content. Nor cou.d 
the angel sing the song of the boy, 
and God “missed his little human 
praise.” Still less could the great 
Pope find the ringing accents of his 
boyish prayer, until he laid aside his 
robes of office and obeyed the voice 
which said: 


“Back to the cell and your employ, 
Resume the craftsman and the boy.” 


Even so, let us reappraise our lot 
in life, whatever it may be—the 
lawyer his office, the physician his 
practice, the workman his shop, the 
preacher his pulpit, the mother her 
holy and beautiful labor, so _ full, 
often, of trying cares—bringing to it 
the largest, loveliest, loftiest thoughts, 
aye, even the spirit of Jesus; and so 
doing we shall rejoice to find that— 


“Faith hath yet its Olivet, 
And Love its Galilee.’ 


SUNDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 12, 1913—THE KINDLY LIGHT 


Prayer. 
Eternal Father, behold us here a 


company of seekers after the light 
that never fails, whatever darkness 
may hang over it. Send out the 


kindly light of Thy grace; let it lead 
us; that our lives may be witnesses of 
its reality and messengers of its beauty 
among men. Whether it be noon or 
night in nature, let the day of Thy 
presence be always in our hearts—the 
great truths ever luminous in our 
thought, the abiding realities ever 
steadfast in our confidence and hope. 

Amidst the vastness of the un- 
known, we give Thee thanks for what 
Thou hast revealed, and most of all 
for the day-star in our hearts by 
which we see invisible presences and 
majestic shapes shrouded in awe. 
What a sweet light of faith and hope 
and love Thou hast given us for our 
guiding, though the night abides. 
However dark the way before us, 
there is ever the inward ray shining 
to lead us amid the confusions of time, 


if we but follow it. For what we can 
see of the wonder of Thy truth we lift 
up hearts of praise, and trust the 
truth beyond our sight. 

Renew within us, at this altar, a 
sense of the sanctity of the Ideal and 
the immutable necessity of loyalty to 
it, if we are not to lose our way. 
Lord, let us not, by folly and sin, be 
creating darkness for ourselves and 
others, wherein to grope and fall. 
Grant us evermore the light that is 
born of love, of a good heart, of a 
pure mind seeking Thy truth. If our 
mind is dragged down to the level of 
the things which we have to do, sub- 
dued like the hand of a dyer to the 
color of our work, lift us up, we pray, 
from the flats about us to the hills 
where the light shines in glory. 

Thou art more than life to each one 
of us. Oh, satisfy us early with Thy 
Mercy, and as the years come and go 
may our path shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. If the shallow 
mysteries are dark, Thy great myster- 
ies are luminous—dark only with ex- 
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cess of light. Let them lead us to 
Him who is the Light itself, in whom 
there is no darkness, whose words are 
truth, and whose life is the light of 
‘men, In His name, Amen. 


Sermon. 


“In Him was life; and the 
life was the light of men.” 
John 1:4. 


No doubt it is useless for any one 
to protest that “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
So beloved by all pilgrim souls, is not 
a song of eventide. Time and usage 
have made it such, but that is to miss 
its meaning and mar its music. Death 
is the one discipline of the soul that 
is absent from its lines. No, this is 
the hymn of a young man looking for- 
ward to fifty years of activity and con- 
flict, not the sigh of one around 
whom the twilights of age have begun 
to fall. 

When asked about the hymn, years 
later, Newman did not recall the last 
two lines, and he was sure that its 
wide appeal was due, rather, to the 
melody of the Dykes tune. He might 
have replied, as Tennyson did, by 
quoting the words of Goethe when he 
Was asked the meaning of one of his 
early poems: “You probably know 
better than I do, being young.” An 
old man can hardly know the pathos 
of this cry for light as Newman felt 
it at the age of thirty-two. There 
comes a time, as the glow of youth be- 
gins to fade, and before a man has 
learned to find his way and his work 
in the world, when he is strangely 
baffled and alone. It was in that 
mood, and that age, that the hymn 
Was written, gathering up into a few 
flashing words long stretches of the 
human way. 

A i 


Often we have studied this hymn 
together, and my design now is not 
to expound it in detail. Its beauty 
lies in its love of the light, and in its 
faith that the ray of light falling 
from afar into this dark world, is 
kindly. The encircling gloom is not 
the gloom of sorrow or of death, but 
the inevitable dimness of a twilight 
world—a gloom which never lets us 
see well beyond the next step, which 
does not pass until the night of life is 
gone, and which makes our guidance 
that of faith, not of sight. Still, for 
every solitary pilgrim there is light 
enough; not all light, not the perfect 
day, but light enough to reach our 
home, if we follow it. Once we 
know that the light is kindly, we can 
go forward bravely, singing a song in 
the night. 

Since we live in a beshadowed 
world, where the next step is often 
hidden, it is idle to ask to see the dis- 
tant scene. Of old the wise men said 
that ‘“‘wisdom is before the wise, but 


the eyes of a fool are in the ends of 
the earth.” Today is the distant 
Scene of years ago, and it is neither 
grimly terrible nor wildly romantic. 
Having lived through a part of the 
future, we ought to know better than 
to mar it by futile forebodings or vain 
hopes, Ever the road lies at our feet, 
and the light has no kindlier ministry 
than when it leads us_ into taking, 
faithfully, one step more as long as 
we live. If we try to pick and choose 
our way we stumble and fall, and he 
is wise who prays to be free from a 
pride of will that has in it so much 
Pain. 

Little do we know of the longing of 
men to be able to say, “I was not ever 
thus.” That is the tragedy—that we 
are ever as we were; ever wilful and 
wayward, the sins of years ago still 
rampant. Who does not hear a sigh 
of relief, of liberty, in the words, 
“But now, lead Thou me on.” It is 
the joy of one who has discovered, al- 
most suddenly, the joy of the guided 
life. Hence his appeal to the forget- 
fulness of God—“remember not past 
years’’—a feeling that in striving to 
plan his own life, he had missed the 
meaning of what life is. Yet memory, 
while it may reprove us, is also a 
light upon the way. Even in his way- 
wardness he had been led, as Jacob 
awoke to know that God had stood be- 
side his stony bed, though he knew it 
not. Thus memory comes to the aid 
of faith—as in the Watts painting of 
“Love and Death” there is only one 
ray of light on the scene; and that is 
on the back of Death, where Love can 
only see it when she has passed. 

With this assurance, one may meet 
the dismal stretches of the moor and 
fen, where the sky is as grey as a 
tired face—those days when life is 
drab, dingy, and hung about with the 
frazzled ends of dark clouds. If only 
we do not let the greyness of the 
moor get into our soul and subdue it. 
Whether it be in “the garish day,” 
with its showy vanity and tinsel glit- 
ter, or in the places of peril where 
Wwe must pick our path over crag and 
torrent, we have ever the Kindly 
Light to lead us. 

Lk 


What is the Kindly Light by which 
we are led in the dim country of this 
world? For Newman, as we know 
from his poems and sermons, the 
beacon of life, of faith, of hope was 
the light of the Moral Ideal. For 
him the moral sense was no flickering 
and uncertain taper, but the light of 
God in the soul of man. This it was 
that saved him from atheism, as he 
confessed; and this it was that gave 
to his life and words their peculiar 
white beauty. Of that inward ray, 
shining to guide us amid the shadows 
of time, few may aver hope to write 
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as he has written; and his insight was 
clear and true. This is indeed. that 
light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world; the light of 
conscience—a light greater than all 
lights that may be lit by priest or 


philosopher, as the sun is greater 
than a candle. 
What does it reveal? For one 


thing, our first proof of God is in the 
vision of His face as we see it in the 
light of the moral ideal. Is that vis- 
ion a reality or an illusion. MHere is 
the root of the issue as between athe- 
ist and theist—not in logic, not in 
fact, but an inner attitude toward the 
ideal. Denial of God begins in dis- 
trust or betrayal of the moral ideal in 
the soul, long before it becomes a 
dogma. It is not often a conscious 
Mental process, but the fading of an 
inner light, or a giving way to blind 
thoughts—when, indeed, it is not the 
shadow of sin hiding the stars. How 
critical, then, is that day, whether it 
come early, or, aS with Dante, ‘‘mid- 
way in this mortal life,” when a man 
begins to doubt or deny the ideal. 
For if the light that is in us be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness! 

Two attitudes are open to us tow- 
ard the ideal, and every man must, 
and in fact does, make his choice. 
And upon his choice depends the dig- 
nity, value, and happiness of his life. 
He may take his stand with those who 
divide mankind into two classes, the 
Sancho Panzas who have a sense of 
reality, and no ideals, and the Don 
Quixotes who have ideals, but no 
sense. In this view, held by many 
who do not confess it, our ideals, how- 
ever lovely, are only the glamor cast 
over things by a too fervid fancy. 
They have no reality, and their only 
value is that they lead us beyond 
truth, in order that we may arrive at 
truth. They make the hard reality 
look beautiful and bright, but only 
for a brief time. At last we must 
come back to the haggard old actual, 
as it appears to those who have no 
mist in their eyes. In short, our 
ideals are illusions as visionary as 
they are vain. 

Over against this horror of great 
darkness rises the ancient faith of 
humanity, the secret of its heroism 
and its hope. If we state it briefly, 
it is the faith that God is in our heav- 
enly vision, our cloud of mystery and 
Pillar of fire, our never-failing light 
in the dark night of time. It is the 
resolve, with the help of the Highest, 
to order the tumult of passion by the 
light and authority of the Ideal. In 
the early morning of time, while it 
was yet dark, man chose this faith, 

“And by the vision splendid, 
Is on his way attended,” 


led by a race of shining thinkers, 
from Ikhnaton in old Egypt to Plato 
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in Greece; from Moses in the wilder- 
ness to Him who is the Master of us 
all. This is the eternal idealism in 
man; the fact, as he sees it, behind 
the shadow of things; the faith un- 
derlying all the religions of the world. 

Whence came the moral ideal? 
Admit that it dawned slowly, dimly, in 
the mind of man out of long racial 
experience, have we then found the 
source of it? Not yet. We have only 
traced its course. - Did man at the be. 
ginning, and does he now, make his 
ideal?—that is the crux of the mat- 
ter. If so, why qid he make it and 
where did he get his materials? 
From nature? Why then is the con- 
flict of nature with his ideal one of 
the oldest complaints of the world? 
From his own soul? How then ex- 
plain the awful disparity between 
himself and his ideal? If he made 
his ideal, it would seem that he could 
unmake it, or at least control it. Yet 
every one of us knows that we can 
do neither, but that we are ruled by 
our ideal, and that there is no peace 
for us till we obey it. 

No, man did not make the ideal, 
nor can he destroy it, though in 
hours of folly he would often gladly 
do so. It was before we were; it is 
there whether we follow it or not; it 
will shine over our graves. Not Pla- 
to, nor Dante, but Truth surviving all 
the incarnations of genius has kept 
that ray aglow; they have but cele- 
brated that which was never mortal, 
and guided distracted eyes to a “light 
that never was on sea or land.” No 
doubt Plato was too abstract, seeking 
in the shadowy caves of memory for 
that which is revealed in the process 
of living. Nevertheless, as respects 
the root of the matter his skyey gen- 
ius was authentic, in that he foune 
the key to life in the ideal, in— 


“those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are the master light of all our see- 
ing.” 

Following the Ideal, then, is a 
mighty adventure, asking for faith, 
fidelity, purity, and, above all, cour- 
age—the root of every virtue. Nor 
Lancelot nor Sir Galahad ever went on 
quest more daring. If we are not to 
fall by the wayside, or slip away 
from the high demand, we must re- 
new our vows in the morning, and at 
eventide, with the soul on its knees, 
allow ourselves to be enlisted afresh 
in its pure service. What if we fail, 
as fail we must if our ideal be 
worthy of life, what then? Ay, that 
is our glory, else what is heaven for? 
But what if we fail through default, 
by treachery, by sin, and lose our 
faith in that kingdom of the Ideal 
which by our striving we help t: 
bring near? What then? And thi: 


brings me to the last lines of the 
hymn of the Kindly Light. 


III. 


Who were those angel faces whose 
smile the singer prayed to see once 
more? They were not the faces of the 
dead, transfigured by our love into 
angel shapes. No, that was not what 
Newman had in mind, though he 
would be the last to deny us such 
use of his words. They were the 
faces of the Guardian Angels of the 
soul who, as Jesus said, “do always 
behold the face of my Father which 
is in heaven.” Of this there is no 
doubt at all for any student of New- 
man. We see those bright faces 
in the heaven that lies about us in 
our infancy. Shadows fall and the 
faces fade, but we can hear the sound 
of footsteps by our side along the 
loneliest paths of life. What the 
singer laments more than all else is 
not that he has lost sight of those 
faces, but that he has lost, through 
wilful pride and sinning, their ap- 
proving smile. 

So far Newman. What are the 
ange] faces which we have loved long 
since and lost awhile? Let each one 
look into his own heart and answer 
the question. Are they not those 
ideals of purity and honor, of nobil- 
ity and service which shone in the 
heaven of our youth? What would 
not a man give to have those dreams 
back, smiling and undefiled? Will 
they ever come back? Yes; ang this 
is the sweet gospel of the hymn. There 
is One who renews, as was His way of 
old, the heaven of our youth, and our 
fairest dreams return. Even the 
hardest of us become, at His touch, 
as little children, and the morning 
faces smile! Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven; and with this giving back 
of our long lost ideals, every other 
recovery seems possible and sure. 

Yes, sins may be forgiven and vis- 
ions may be given back. And it is in 
the things that are given back that 
life takes on its finest glow and pow- 
er- The purpose that is given back is 
far stronger than the purpose with 
which we began, and in its return we 
learn how different a divine purpose 
is from a wavering and uncertain pur- 
pose made up out of our own wills. 
As graciously as the light is called 
kindly, this second advent of our 
highest hopes and ideals comes not to 
chide, but to bless! This is the hush 
of great hope that forms the under- 
tone of the hymn—its quiet assur- 
ance that, at last, the soul shall have 
restored to it what it has lost. What 


a Gospel for a world where so much 
fades into the shadow, and where 
“life is a count of losses every year!” 

What dreams were ours when we 
were young, what hopes lighted up 
the future! We dreamed, and fan- 
cied ourselves immortal. We dream- 
ed, and the old worn human way 
seemed a path of light leading to the 
perfect day. We dreamed, and the 
rosy gates of love, honor, and pow- 
er opened at our touch, and we en- 
tered with happy step. We dreamed 
and dreamed ang dreamed; and yet, 
except that too much dreaming may 
preclude the realities of the day, 
where would the world be? It is the 
Ideal, though it never be reached, 
that lifts us out of the dust and leads 
us to the sky. 

“Ts it a dream? 

Nay but the lack of it the dream!” 
And there will come “a time, when it 
shall be light; and man shall awaken 
from his lofty dreams, and fing his 
dreams still there, and that nothing 
has gone but his sleep!” 

Thus evermore, in forms now love- 
ly and gentle, in shapes now shroud- 
ed with awe, the mighty Ideal jour- 
neys before us. Let us follow it to the 
Light itself. When, at last, we shall 
look upon its glory, we shall never 
again be afraid, nor regret aught we 
may have renounced to be true to 
our vision. For the dream of the 
ideal is the light of God within us! 
Without it we lose our way! And 
he who made us what we are is in 
the grand pursuit—in the faith that 
makes it possible, in the struggle that 
makes it noble, and still more in the 
Kindly Light that guides it! 

In the backgroung of my mind this 
morning are the faces of that host of 
young people just entering our schools 
and colleges. What a multitude, so 
eager, so full of hope, so aglow with 
energy, and So lovely to see. If I 
could detain them for an instant, be- 
fore they enter the gates of a new 
life of learning, I would say to them 
—hbe true to the Ideal whatever be- 
tide, and die rather than defame or 
defile or betray it! 


“Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam!” 
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Prayer. ‘ 

Infinite Father, of old our fathers 
sought Thee, lifting up hearts in humble 
prayer, and Thou gavest them help and 
hope in their day. Drawn by that an- 
cient need, we their sons implore Thy 
presence who art the health of our souls 
and the haven of our faith. We thank 
Thee for having impelled us to seek and 
to keep on seeking Thy truth, and for 
the assurance that, to the measure of 
our capacity, we have found it. We 
pray Thee to make us worthy of richer 
truth and deeper, even the truth which 
makes us free from the fear of living 
and from the power of evil. 

Lord, we beseech Thee for Thy church, 
now so vexed and baffled by the slow 
advance of its cause, and by the array 
of forces that come up against it. It 
is Thy church; by Thy grace cleanse 
it, make it once more a mighty power— 
a home for wandering souls, a refuge 
for the lonely, a place of vision, and @ 
force of righteousness and loving kind- 
ness. May He who gave Himself for it 
be in it increasingly, its light and power, 
its song and story, its spirit and its 
dream. If we ask a great thing it is 
because Thou art great in Thy wisdom 
and love, even as our need is great. 

Let us not be cast down of heart, lest 
we be of those who, seeing, see not, 
and miss the great sights which Thou 
dost set before us. Make us to realize 
how great is this world, how manifold 
its needs, how many are the workers 
and how wonderful is the work now be- 
ing done. May we live as those who 
love our time and labor for its peace 
and betterment, as those who see 
throughout the earth our brothers and 
friends. And may we rejoice in the 
zeal, the sincerity, and the power of all 
who work with us, taking thought be- 
times, one with another, how best we 
may labor and how best agree. — 

Oh, grant that, by each doing his 
little part faithfully, a great work may 
be wrought while it is day, ere the night 
cometh. Overcome the varied and des- 
perate evils of the world, by Thy more 
varied goodness. Make Thyself real to 
the sons of time and dust, that all may 
know Thee and see Thy face in all the 
shapes which life and duty take. And 
unto Him who is able to do more than 
we can think or ask or dream, be glory 
in the church in all ages, yea, and world 
without end. In His name we pray, 
Amen. 


‘ Sermon. 
‘Cleanse first that which is within 
the cup.’’—Matt. 23:26. 


From many sides, by letter and oth- 
erwise, has come the request for me to 
review the story whose title is my title 
today. Such a study is the more ap- 
propriate because it gives an oppor- 
tunity, at the beginning of the year, to 
sutvey the religious situation as it is, 
which we must see clearly if we are to 
help to make it what it ought tw be. 
Frankness is needed between pulpit and 
pew, that we may know where we are, 
and whither we tend, even if we cannot 
see the end. 

Rarely has any story so gripped the 
minds of men as the story by Churchill 
has done. So much is this true, espe- 
cially in our country, that an English 
essayist has called it ‘‘the latest Am- 
erican religion.’’ It recalls, at once, 
‘*Robert Hlsmere,’’ written more than 
twenty years ago, but with this differ- 
ence, which is the exact difference be- 
tween the outlook then and now. Hum- 
phrey Ward would rebuild the church, 
but she loves the old social order, al- 
beit admitting that it must be fairly 
worked; whereas Churchill asks that the 
social order be made over, and upon a 
new basis. And in this remaking of 
the old social order into the new the 
church must have a part, and a large 
part, if either is to endure. 

There are three ways of regarding 
any work of fiction. First, we may study 
it as a piece of art, and as such the 
present story is not great, though it is 
told simply, directly, with no little dra- 
matic power, and with occasional flashes 
and felicities of style. Second, we may 
take it as a mirror in which to see the 
teeming, troubled, aspiring life of our 
age. Third, we may be drawn to it be- 
cause it grapples, as all great books do, 
with the, deep things and the hard ques- 
tions, and leads us to the light. Clearly, 
it is to the second of these categories 
‘hat this story belongs, for, as the au- 
thor modestly confesses, it only states 
the problem without solving it. No one 
can solve the problem as yet, but this 
book sees it plainly, vividly, sympa- 
thetically, and, despite the sting implied 
in its title, earnestly desires to help. 

What a gallery of types passes be- 
fore us as the plot unfolds—a slice of 
real life cut lengthwise from a great 
city, from the lonely palace of a rich 
banker to dingy Dalton street where 
many sink in poverty and vice, and 
where those who swim find it hard to 
keep their heads above water. We see 
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life as men live it in a city of our day, 
where, often, ‘‘there are no ten com- 
mandments and the best is like the 
worst.’’ How appalling is this vision of 
the ‘‘looped and windowed raggedness’’ 
of a society that is Christian in name, 
but far otherwise in fact. For all that, 
amidst the ruck and din of things there 
are white flowers of the spirit, and un- 
derneath are forces that portend a bet- 
ter day to be. Let us look at a few of 
these types, taking first the minister, 
John Hodder, who is the central figure. 

From a small New England college 
he had gone to the Harvard school of 
law, where he had been marked as a 
pleader. A day came when he was asked 
by a New York law firm to discuss his 
future plans. Sunday intervened, how- 
ever, and, following a sudden impulse, 
he went to church where he was stirred 
by a passion to help in the rekindling 
of faith in a material age. Surely, so 
long as the church can beget such a pas- 
sion, it has not lost its power. At any 
rate, he abandoned the law and gave 
himself to the pulpit. His friends tried 
to dissuade him. Nobody, they said, 
became a parson in these days. Ethics 
had taken the place of religion; intelli- 
gent men no longer went to church. And 
he doubted himself—not that he would 
fail, but that, having gained the height, 
he might stumble and fall in the sight 
of men. 

No weakling have we here, but a man 
of athletic frame, of bright and clear 
mind, of fine force of personality. If 
he had a tendency to the sensual, it was 
held in leash by something in him akin 
to the ascetic. What training he had 
for the pulpit seems to have unfitted him 
for its real work, as such training so 
often does. After a brief ministry in a 
small parish, surrounded by hills which 
shut out the big problems of today, 
he is called to be rector of a large church 
in a city of the middle West—perhaps 
St. Louis, where the author once lived. 
We see him on the day of his advent in 
his new field, in striking contrast with 
the mild and gentle rector who had 
gone before him. Moving swiftly across 
the chancel, with the step of power, he 
gave out his text and began to speak in 
a strong, clear, and not unpleasing 
voice. Men felt a breadth, a humanity, 
a sympathy in him which they admired. 

Very soon the new rector finds out 
three things: that St. John’s is ruled 
by a man whose unholy dealings have 
made a few rich and ruined many; that 
he and his church can do a few things 
for the bodies of the common people, 
but can gain no hold upon their souls; 
and that preaching the old doctrines in 


the old way helps no one. Hither dis- 
covery alone wouid have been shock 
enough, but coming together they made 
the struggle which made the man. Hap- 
pily he had the grit not to follow the 
easy way of marrying into luxury, lest 
it kill the idealism in him, He had not, 
so far, thought his way through in re- 
ligion, any more than in the social 
question. Both were alike hazy and 
baffling. All he knew was that his faith 
as he held it did not fit the facts of life 
as men live it today. And he found 
himself pitted against a rich and astute 
man who financed his church, for the 
most part—the two men embodying the 
two forces at war’ among us today, as 
ever they have been. 

Eldon Parr is not overdrawn, save for 
sake of vividness; alas, he is only too 
real. Such men are possible, as HEmer- 
son said of Napoleon, only because there 
is a little Eldon Parr in each of us. 
Thank God he is not so much of an idol 
as he was a few years ago, but he is 
still too much of an ideal. Here is 
Dives in the temple, where he is much 
more dangerous than in his own palace, 
even with a Lazarus starving at his 
gate. This man says that business is 
one thing, religion another. He supports 
his church and robs his community, 
driving men to suicide and girls to har- 
lotry. He lives by the law of the jungle 
six days and tries to make up for it by 
worship and charity on the seventh. 
There are many such—not conscious 
hypocrites, perhaps, but men who fail to 
see that religion and life must be one, 
or neither is worth while. His creed, as 
his daughter tells him, is the survival of 
the fittest. He ground men down into 
slavery, and then insulted them by of- 
fering them. crackers and milk for their 
hungry little ones. 

Parr is a widower. His son, whose 
life he has thwarted, has gone to ruin, 
while his daughter, who has the will of 
her father, has left him to live her own 
life and make her own way. Even a 
palace has its tragedies. How pathetic 
is the picture of a man of power, hard- 
ened by selfish greed, and who sees the 
church of God as a kind of divine police 
force to hold the masses in check, while 
he plundered. When the rector tells him 
that he is not a Christian, and never hag 
been, he is amazed. Of course he fights; 
that is the nature of the man. But it 
is futile to fight in behalf of an order 
doomed and destined to go. Verily he 
has his reward—left alone, hated and 
shunned, a man of millions with a pau- 
per soul! The author does not mean 
that all rich men are like Parr. If he 
did, he would be absurd; but he does 


mean that no amount of charity can 
atone for getting money as Parr, got it. 

Is the church losing its hold on wo- 
men like Alison Parr? To some extent, 
yes; and it will hold them only by a 
deeper sympathy for their quest of a 
larger life which is their right. Her 
father tried to marry Alison to the nice, 
snug Atterbury, with the hope that she 
would settle down, keep the big house 
dusted, sew for the poor, and fast in 
Lent. She defied him, preferring to live 
the life of an adult human being in a 
civilized society. She, too, found her 
own perplexities in a life which was not 
so free as she thought it would be. For 
all her passion of self-assertion, she is 
not happy. Her work leaves her with a 
sense of futility, as though what she had 
gained hardly seemed worth while. In 
her talk with the rector in the garden 
she tells him that she once made an ef- 
fort to be a Christian, and failed. Then 
she says, echoing what is in so many 
minds today: 

‘¢Belief—faith does not consist in the 
mere acceptance of a statement, but in 
something much higher — if we can 
achieve it. Acceptance of authority is 
not faith, it is mere credulity, it is to 
shirk the real issue. If I choose a God, 
he must not be simply a concensus of 
opinion—but my God.’’ 

How typical, too, is the family of Asa 
Waring—typical of the prosperous, in- 
telligent, straightforward young folk all 
about us, who speak out frankly, live 
joyously, and who yet feel that they 
have lost something fine. They all be- 
long to the church, but seldom go. They 
are like many in our churches—nice as 
ean be, generous, noble-hearted, some- 
what smug withal, and too satisfied with 
themselves. ‘‘I wonder why it is,’’ one 
of them says, as they sit about the fam- 
ily table, ‘‘that we are so lukewarm 
about the church in these days? We 
were all brought up like the children of 
Jonathan Edwards. Do you remember 
that awful round-and-round feeling on 
Sunday afternoons?’’ They all remem- 
bered it. They are interested in the 
historical criticism and what it has to 
say, especially about miracles—a stum- 
bling block for all of them. How typical 
it is of that large class who can find 
little in religion to lay hold of; nothing 
that grips and holds their hearts. 

Eleanor wants the new rector to 
preach something helpful. Whereas he 
“fonly talks about the sufficieney of 
grace—whatever that is.’’? “So she goes, 
one windy March day, to have a talk 
with him, As they talk she admits, hes- 
itatingly, that she cannot accept the idea 
of the virgin birth of Jesus, since a 


physical miracle is no proof of a spirit- 
ual mystery. He is puzzled, as many a 
minister would be if he knew what his 
people really think. Later, at the vestry 
meeting, Phil states his case, telling how, 
when a boy, he approached the old rector 
about some difficulties of faith. ‘‘To 
use a modern phrase, he ‘stood pat’ on 
all the old things, and made agnostics 
of us all at one stroke. As a complete 
system for making agnostics, I recom- 
mend the old way.’’ Even so, but it is 
only the old way of teaching, not the 
teaching itself—for at the heart of every, 
great doctrine of the church there is a 
truth precious beyond words, and which 
can be set forth in a way to be real and 
winning, if the pulpit will try. 

That was the problem of Hodder as 
to theology, and he did something to 
solve it. His own faith was for a time 
in eclipse, but he fought his way 
through, as a brave man should, and 
was able, in some measure, to make the 
great truths more real. And those dear 
young people, hitherto sheep without a 
shepherd, stood by him in the crisis. But 
there was another whose faith had been 
to Hodder as a pillar of fire in a dark 
night. It was Horace Bentley—a man 
who haunts us after we lay aside the 
book, and will not let go, as he never 
let go of the poor human wrecks who 
eame to him for aid. He is a type of 
the sin-bearer; a man whom misfortune 
has not made sour, and who has kept. 
amid the shows and shams of life, the 
heart of a little child—the stored-up 
star-light of an eternal Christmas, and 
it is therefore that the children follow 
him as those other children followed the 
Pied Piper of Hamerlin. 

Then there is the red-haired Magda- 
lene whose singing disturbed a sick 
child. From her Hodder hears about 
Ferguson who, though high up in his 
church, pays the girls in his store such 
low wages that they are driven to sin. 
“Oh, yes, he’ll get to heaven—I don’t 
think,’’? she said; and all of us say 
Amen. ‘‘Religion is all right for those 
on top,’’ she adds, letting us see how 
the disinherited and sin-bespattered think 
of the church which has become too much 
an instrumentality of power, rather than 
a force of love and pity. But enough, 
lest the story be spoiled for reading— 
though many other things tease to be 
told. 

What about it all? This at least—the 
picture is true as far as it goes, but to 
take this story as a complete picture of 
the church or society today, would be a 
great blunder. The scene is too vast to 
be shown on one canvas. There is, hap- 
pily, another and a brighter side. But as 
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regards the problem stated in this story 
all churches are in the same case, and it 
is wrong to leave the impression that 
those who hold to the virgin birth of 
Jesus cannot take a living interest in 
social reform. There was General Booth! 
Yet it does let us see the light of a new 
conscience playing remorselessly over the 
social and religious order of our day. It 
is the light of God, and it will lead us 
to the better and more merciful order 
we long so much to see. : 

No doubt the present social order 
must go. Other orders, to go no further 
back than feudalism, have vanished be- 
fore it. What will take its place no 
one can tell. We must be content to go 
forward one step at a time, not knowing 
what shall befall us in the end. One of 
the epigrams of the story is that ‘‘there 
will be no socialism until there is no 
need for it.’’ Hodder dreams, but his 
insight issues in a blur of misty talk 
about the spires of a new church rising 
from the ruins of the old—a Cathedral 
of Democracy. But there is nothing es- 
pecially divine about democracy that we 
should deify it. Indeed, a godless dem- 
ocracy has more than once been a 
scourge. What we need is something to 
save democracy itself—from itself. 

What about the theology of the story? 
Of course, the author, by virtue of his 
training as a cadet at West Point, is 
hardly fitted to discuss technical matters 
of dogma. But he shows us how men 
outside think about such questions, and 
that is just what we want to know. The 
question which vexes the people of this 
story is, apparently, that of miracles, 
and particularly the virgin birth of Je- 
sus. What shall we think about miracles? 
It does not greatly matter, so long as 
we hold by the fact and keep alive with- 
in us the reality which gave birth ta 
faith in miracles—the fact of a free, 
divine Spirit in the world with whom we 
have to do. Once that transom is closed, 
the world becomes a mere machine and 
the soul suffocates. Oh, let us keep the 
kernel, whatever we do with the shell of 
truth. 

As one passes inward from the cur- 
cumference of Christianity toward its 
center, miracle becomes less and less sig- 
nificant. Not because it is untrue, but 
because we begin to see that the reality 
is more wonderful than any miracle! 
What is the story of the Virgin Birth 
trying to tell us? What, indeed, if it 
be not that the awful white purity of 
God entered, and still enters, the lowly 
lintels of our human lot, lives there, and 
redeems us from the foulness of sin! 


Beside that fact any miracle seems poor 
and thin. This it is that makes it worth 
our while to live upon earth—and if li‘¢ 
be worthless, so is immortality! No one, 
not even Shakespeare, could state that 
fact as it is told us in the sweet story 
in ‘‘the most beautiful book ever writ- 
ten.’’ My plea is for reality, yea, the 
unspeakable reality which the gospel 
miracles tell us in words aglow with 
wonder, beauty, and awe! 

Did Hodder find that which is to save 
the church in our day? No, but he came 
right up to it. He sees that the hearts 
of men must be changed—the heart of 
Eldon Parr not less than the red-haired 
Magdalene. But how can these things 
be? Not by gymnasiums and the like, 
useful as those things may be. But by 
the old, sweet, simple truth taught by 
Him whom the church follows afar off, 
and which took new form in Horace 
Bentley. After a talk with the old man, 
Hodder wonders whence his life is fed, 
from what secret spring of sanity, ser- 
vice, and sanctity. Ah, Bentley was a 
mystic, and it is the mystics who have 
saved the church in every age, and kept 
its light aflame in the darkness of time. 
Look back over history and see if it he 
not so. Who redeemed Italy from the 
rot of luxury and lifted the church out 
of the mire and clay? St. Francis, who 
led the church out into the street, as 
the mystics always do, even into the high- 
ways and hedges. So in the days of 
Tauler, Spencer, and Fox. Was not John 
Bright, the Lincoln of England, a follower 
of Fox? Who saved England from a social 
and industrial revolution like chat in 
France? John Wesley, who made the 
green grass his pulpit and the blue sky 
his sounding-board. So it has always 
been, and so it must be again if the 
church is to sway men as of old. She 
must forget herself, her position und 
power, and become a servant of the souls 
of men, like her Master. 

Meanwhile, let the critics flay the 
church. It needs it, and it will do the 
critics good. At least they see what 
the church may do, and must do. That 
is better than to have them ignore it 
entirely. Nevertheless, some of us will 
stand by the church, knowing that its 
faults are the faults of our poor hu- 
manity, but its light is the light of God. 
Almost twenty years ago, in a little 
white meeting-house on the prairie, the 
hands of good men set me apart, a boy 
not yet eighteen, to the high office of the 
pulpit. Every hand laid upon me that 
day has fallen into dust. But those 
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voices still echo, and the vision grows 
and abides. And the dear old hymn 
they sang at the close still sings low and 
sweet in my heart: 
“‘T love Thy church, O God! 
Her walls around me stand, 


Dear as the apple of thine eye, 
And graven in Thy hand, 


For her my tears shall fall, 
For her my prayers ascend; 

To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till cares and toils shall end.’’ 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 29, 1913—WHAT HAVE THE SAINTS TO TEACH US? 


I. 


If one were asked to state the mod- 
ern notion of what a saint is, how 
would he do it? Perhaps the image 
most often evoked by that word 1s 
that of a poor, deluded monk, guile- 
less withal, but a mere dreamer; a 
pale solitary, a hermit dizzy with fast- 
ing and worn with fever: a kind of 
poet who, finding the world too much 
for him, betook himself to seclusion 
to live a visionary life. Of course, 
not all would state their real thought 
in so blunt a fashion; but for most 
men of today a saint is an object of pity 
rather than of admiration. They smile 
at the mention of the word, indulgent- 
ly to be sure, as one should at those 
who lived in the dreamy days beiore 
the practical had fully come. 

Why, do not our men of science now 
use the saints as specimens of ab- 
normal psychology? So they do, mak- 
ing a catalogue of their ecstasies and 
excesses, especially the latter, in the 
Same manner, and often in the same 
spirit, that they do che flora and 
fauna, or the habits of insects. How 
easy it is to follow with a notebook 
the path of some God-entranced soul, 
jotting down here an odd act, there a 
wild word, and piece together a pic- 
ture of eccentricity—forgetting that 
words are made for the ordinary uses 
of life, and are as unhappy as be- 
wildered beggars before a throne 
when some mighty spirit leads them 
elsewhere. Yet so it is that men of 
today deal with those great words, 
dark with excess of light, aglow with 
flashes of fire; words as simple as the 
speech of a child but bearing the wis- 
dom of those who might have re- 
turned from the dead. 

Nor is the case much better in the 
church. Even in that communion 
where ‘‘the prayers of Saints do inly 
burn” they are worshiped, it may be, 
more than they are followed. Away 
from that altar they are seldom nam- 
ed, much less studied for what they 
may have to tell us of the way of the 
blessed life. No, the church of today 
is practical, or thinks it is at least, 
and must be doing things, often with- 
out knowing why, or how, or whether 
they be worth doing or not. Above 
all things it must be up to date, albe- 
it restless and ill at ease, and not at all 
sure that its methods, when judged 
pragmatically, as is now the test, real- 
ly work. 


What audacity, then, for any one to 
suggest that those old saints have 
anything to teach us! Which one of 
them ever talked over a telephone, or 
sent a marconigram, or darted through 
a tunnel on a train? They knew noth- 
ing about evolution, creative or other- 
wise, and they may have thought the 
earth was flat. Nevertheless, only the 
other day Sir Oliver Lodge said tnat 
“the pre-scientific insight of genius— 
of poets and prophets and saints—was 
of supreme value, and the access of 
those inspired seers to the heart of 
the universe was profound.” After 
all, it may be that those shining ones 
have something to teach us for our 


profit. If they are not up to date, 
they made dates in the history of 
faith. 

LW te 


Who are the saints? Perhaps, said 
Erasmus in one of his letters, refer- 
ring to the gracious things whicn he 
had found in classic literature; ‘“per- 
haps the Spirit of Christ pours itself 
forth more widely than we interpret; 
and many are in the fellowship of the 
saints who are not, according to our 
judgment, in the catalogue. i scarce 
refrain myself from saying: ‘St. Soc- 
rates, pray for us!’” 

By the saints I mean, for the pur- 
poses of this paper, first, all those in 
the calendar; and second, all who, in 
our judgment, ought to be there. In 
short, I mean the calendar of tne 
Church universal, without regard to 
creed or clime—the great masters of 
the religious life who have shown to 
what fine issues our mortal life as- 
cends by following Christ. They area 
goodly company, of whom the world 
is not worthy, of many races, tongues, 
and creeds; but they speak with an 
eternal unanimity in behalf of the 
great realities of faith, and in words 
that have on them the dew of things 
unspeakable. They are the most in- 
dubitable witnesses of the authenticity 
of our religion, and its most luminous 
exemplars; and they have been the 
saviors of the church in every dark 
age of its long story, as they will be 
today if we hear them. 

Who are the saints? Their name 
is legion, for many have walked that 
long white way whose names the big 
world has never heard. Yet there are 
some names that shine as stars in tne 
crown of humanity. If Francis of As- 
sisi was a saint, which no one ever 
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denied, so was Savonarola. Any list 
of the victors of faith would include 
hames as far apart in time and 
thought as Augustine and Edwards, 
Teresa and Tauler, Jacob Boehme and 
John Bunyan, Molinos and Wesley, to 
name but a few—though we shouu 
never forget Ruysbroeck and his spir- 
itual sons, among whom was the man 
Who attained to what Pater called 
“the clear, inaccessible, impossible 
heights of the Book of the Imitattfon.” 
Such a calendar would include many 
others, and surely the name of John 
Woolman—a man whose life was love, 
and whose memory is ladened with 
the perfume and bird-song of heuy- 
en. <A quietist in faith, he wore his 
days out in benign activity in behalf 
of liberty, purity, pity and peace. 

Who are the saints? Aye, they 
Were men and women with like pas- 
sions and infirmities as ourselves, whu, 
by the grace of God, won victory over 
a life like our own. Sometimes they 
were endowed with the mysterious 
gift of genius, but not always. Some 
of them were rich, but wealth did not 
harden their hearts; others were poor, 
but poverty did not make them sullen 
or bitter; one at least was a king on 
a throne. Some of them were almost 
illiterate, while others were among 
the greatest scholars and thinkers the 
earth has known. For, if Augustine 
and Aquinas shaped the thoughts of 
men for a thousand years, Boehme and 
Eckhart were the fathers of German 
philosophy. They have held almost 
every station in life, from a dish- 
washer in a Carmelite kitchen to a 
King in his royal robes, and done ev- 
ery sort of work. 


III. 


Some there are who think thar a 
saint is one who lived aloof anda 
apart from life as men have to live ft. 
Far otherwise. They were nobly, 
tirelessly active, men mighty in word 
and deed, uniting a heavenly vision 
with a bright-eyed sagacity in affairs. 
Did not Joan of Arc lead an army anu 
crown a king? They suffered, but were 
not conquered; were persecuted but 
not cast down; reviled, but not dis- 
mayed. They faced victory without 
pride and defeat without despair. They 
stood by open graves, and no words of 
sorrow are more moving than the ta- 
ment of St. Bernard for his brother, 
or St. Augustine for his friend. They 
knew our mortal lot from its great 
tragedies to its ‘‘insect miseries,” but 
they were victors over it through Him 
whom they loved and followed. 

No wonder Cotter Morison, a con- 
vinced rejector of Christianity, had to 
admit, as Morley did later, that tne 
lives of the saints are the sovereign 
wonders of our mortal world. They 
are the lure of analytic minds, and 


_ preconceptions; 


their despair. They make havoc of 
they defy classifica- 
tions. They come swiftly, in the dark- 
est hours, and leave behind them a 
path of light, filing men with wonder 
and awe. ’Tis in vain that we reason 
with our discomfort and try to prove 
that their lives were unnatural; or 
explain the wonder by saying that a 
saint is a moral genius. Of course tne 
great saints were men and wornen of 
genius. They are to religion what 
Homer and Dante are to literature— 
lovers of the .beauty of holiness, as 
poets are lovers of the holiness of 
beauty. But not all of them haa the 
gift of genius, save that genius for 
purity and goodness which it is the 
privilege of every man to possess. 

If you look into the lives of tne 
saints you will find, despite the em- 
phasis which some of them lay on 
sorrow—as St. Bonaventura did in his 
“Golden Ladder of Virtues’’—-that the 
deepest note of their song is a victor- 
ious and unfathomable joy. The re- 
ligion of the saints of every period 
and every creed has all the ardenctes 
of youth—vigor and longing, poetry, 
grace, wonder; it has ever been the 
lyric note of holiness. <A _ saint Is, 
above all, one who enjoys; no mere 
renouncer, no ascetic, save as a means 
to an end. No practice of goodness 
becomes stale for him by becoming a 
habit. A discipline it may be, burt it 
is touched, always, with a kind of 
glee, and whatever blows he suffers in 
the service of love are as nothing be- 
side his inward joy. Those who think 
that a saint is a poor thin, sad mortal, 
ought to listen to their sweet and rip- 
pling laughter. They went singins 
through the world, and surely men 
who lived so blithely, so abundantly, 
have something to teach us. 


TV. 


First of all, then, if I have not been 
too long in arriving at it, the lives of 
the saints are a triumphant apologetic 
for our Christian faith. It would not 
be easy, aS you will agree, to con- 
struct an apology for faith out of the 
conduct of average Christians. There 
is so much clay mixed with the gold. 
There is, let us rejoice, a silent and 
humble apostolate of good lives al- 
ways going on, and, though hidden 
from the world, is not without its in- 
fluence and power. But in the lives 
of the saints, the results of our faith 
are shown to all the world, as a chal- 
lenge and an inspiration. Yes, as an 
inspiration, albeit it may often seem 
a discouragement, by reason of their 
shining achievement in intellectual ana 
spiritual beauty. And what has been 
can be again. 

Make no mistake; not one of the 
saints but would earnestly protest 
against our using them as witnesses 
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for faith. They were clothed with hu- 
mility, and they counted not them- 
selves to have attained, and if they 
climbed to dizzy heights they saw al- 
ways, above and beyond them, One 
whom they were following. And ye, 
if I were a doubter of Christ, if I 
could find my way to no certainty as 
to any document about Him, and 
questioned whether He ever lived ur 
not, the lives of the saints, by their 
sense of His living Presence, their con- 
stant victory over life and death 
through Him, as well as by the splen- 
dor of their moral loveliness, would 
win me to be an humble lover and fo.- 
lower of their Master! So overwhelm- 
ing is this testimony, so undeniable is 
it, that men like Morison and Morley 
none in awe of it, unable to explain 

William James, in what he caiss 
his “Critique of Pure Saintliness,” 
finds in those radiant lives the su- 
preme witness to the reality of the 
Unseen. That is, in so far, true 
enough, but it is very vague. Lert me 
specify in regard to one imporrant 
matter. There are those who are wont 
to say that the difference between 
Christ and ourselves is one of de- 
gree, not of kind. Whether that be so 
or not is far from me to say. But this 
is clear; the strongest, whitest, sweet- 
est souls this earth has known ata not 
think so. The more closely they fol- 
lowed after Him, touching even the 
hem of His seamless robe, the more 
they found Him to be immeasurably, 
Incomparably, unspeakably greater 
than they. For me this is an ultimate 
witness to the Divinity of Christ, and 
it is amazing to me that the church 
has so rarely used it as such. 


Vv. 


My real intent in this essay, how- 
ever, was not to suggest an apologetic, 
but to find out what the saints have 
to teach us as to the practice of the 
finest of all arts—the art, that is, of 
the culture of the inner life of tann 
and vision. Because this high art rs 
well nigh lost in our day; because we 
hardly know its alphabet, we need to 
put ourselves to school to the greac 
masters of it. It is the grave detect 
of our age that it lacks definite pur- 
pose and method in the future of the 
life of the spirit; and this of itself, as I 
have so often urged, is enough to ac- 
count for our penury of faith and 
paucity of power, without recourse to 
intellectual difficulties. Of this sweet 
and heavenly art the saints were tne 
masters. They did not cultivate it 
fitfully and intermittently, as we are 
apt to do, but rigorously, persistently, 
profoundly, and it is thus that they 
can teach us what we most need to 
learn. 


To begin with, they were, always 


and almost without exception, quiet- 
ists. They knew the blessed truth of 
that great line of the Psalmist: ‘Be 
still, and know that I am God;” and, 
knowing it, they found the way to the 
Place of Listening. From that great 
page on which Augustine tells of his 
“one moment of knowledge,’ to a 
like page on which Woolman speaks 
of the prayer of silence whereby he 
learned to live ‘‘in inward stillness 
and happy humility of heart,” their 
accent ang emphasis are ever the 
same. But for a dispute between 
Fenelon and Bossuet there had been 
no golden little book of “The Max- 
ims of the Saints,’ worth more than 
many a library. Cast into prison, 
Molinos distilled out of a pure heart, 
drop by drop, the essence of the 
teaching of all the saints in “The 
Spiritual Guide’’—a classic forever of 
the inner life. 

What do we of this noisy age need 
more than to learn to be still, lest as 
the wages of hurry we lose our souls! 
Surely the saints have something to 
teach us here. If only when men do 
pray, often with eager and agitated 
hearts, they would be still and listen 
for the answer. The saints, like the 
psalmist, listened to the voice speak- 
ing in their hearts, and their days 
were set to a music not of earth. 
How their words swayed under the 
burden of what they heard in the 
Silence! With what swift and flashing 
imagery they struggled to utter what 
was told them of ‘‘those white secrets 
which human words discolor.” That 
man is to be pitied who has in him 
nothing but what he can express. 


Vi. 


Often, as I read the saints, it seems 
to me that we of this age hardly 
know what it is to love God. Take 
the letters of Samuel Rutherford. One 
must acknowledge, as he reads, with 
a sense of humiliation, that almost as 
far from us, or nearly so, as his an- 
tipathy for certain rites in his day, is 
his flaming personal love of his Lord. 
We cannot read a line without be- 
ing aware that we are in the pres- 
ence of a devotion so ardent, a re- 
pentance so healing, a surrender so 
complete as should make us hide our 
faces in mingled shame and awe. Who 
in our day could write such a pas- 
sage as that of St. Augustine, begin- 
ning, “What is it that I love when I 
love Thee, O my God.” It moves with 
a lilt of a lyric love of God hardly 
known in our age at all; like many of 
the pages of St. Bernard, who was 
one of the greatest lovers ever upon 
this earth! 

And with this love of God, so deep 
and rich and warm, there went, al- 
ways, a passionate care for man. 
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What divine charity was in the hearts 
of the saints! Read any of their let- 
ters, ang you will feel, despite the 
cold print, the exquisite and healing 
Sympathy in which they wrapped ev- 
en the most sin-bespattered fellow 
mortal. Their touch in wiping away 
human tears was so infinitely tender 
that it makes one guess what the 
hand of God will be. For’ those 
whose hearts are sore, or weary, or 
scarred by sin, or who desire to kindle 
their dimly burning torch of faith at 
a great flame, the lives and letters of 
these long dead men and women are 
as fresh as the dawn. How quick and 
eager and busy were their hands in 
the doing of good. Who does not 
know how they went through plague, 
disease, hunger, cold, and death it- 
self, shedding their lives like worth- 
less garments in the service of their 
kind! 
WEE: 


What preachers they were — men 
whose hearts God by His own hand of 
power had touched with light and 
fire! Who can convey any idea of an 
eloquence that had in it tones so 
sweet and haunting that they must 
have been caught from the over-hearad 
conversation of angels! And _ such 
sermons! They were miracles of 
bright, revealing insight, aglow with 
beauty and touched at times with 
such a light as shines nowhere out- 
side the bible. There are sentences 
in the sermons of the saints’ that 
startle and amaze one by their reach 
and depth of vision. How did they 
attain to this secret of insight and 
influence, and by what path? Have 
the saints anything to say to the pul- 
pit of today which is said to have 
lost much of its spell? 

Once on q day, after he had tried 
to preach, Tauler was visited by a 
yrange man, poorly clad, but with a 
peace-lit face. Asked by the beggar 
if he knew what he had been talking 
about, the preacher replied, as any of 
us would have done, that he did. 
Whereupon the poor man began to 
ply him with questions, and it was not 
long before Tauler realized that he 
knew the truths of faith only from 
the outside. So stirred was he, that 
he left his pulpit and fied into the sil- 
ence for a space of five vears. as God 
knows it would not hurt ug to do. 
Alone with God he learned to listen, 
and the faith he had held as a theory 
became an inner reality so vivid that 
he was compelled to speak. When he 
returned he was not the same man 
who hag gone away, but a mighty 
preacher whose simplest word made 
the souls of men stand still. 

No wonder he swayed Strasburg as 
Savonarola had captured Florence. 


Other way to power in the pulpit 
there is none, and there never will 
be. Men are restless today, vexed 
and baffled of soul, with a great 
hunger which they know not how to 
Satisfy, and they will listen to us 
when we have learned to listen—if 
We tell them what God has tola us 
in the stillness! And the truth that 
they want to hear is timeless and 
eternal, as true today as it was when 
St. Bernard preached on the hill-rop 
at Clairvaux, or Jesus lodged wrth 
the fisherman by the sea. 


VIIlI. 


And the saintly preachers were men 
mighty in prayer. If one should make 
a book of the prayers of the saints, 
as might easily be done, it would be 
a treasure unto everlasting for the 
whole worshiping church. Here are 
all the mysteries, the surprises, the 
beauties of the life of faith; its feaiu, 
its longing, its victories; all the won- 
ders of God and the soul. The words 
are so simple, yet freighted with high 
meanings, and they move, often, like a 
sweet and stately chant. There me 
those kneeling figures down the ceu- 
turies, and over us falls the soft echo 
of their voices. 

“O Lord, Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, and restless are our hearts 
till they find rest in Thee.” 

“Thou brightness of eternal glory, 
Thou comfort of the pilgrim soul, my 
very silence speaketh unto Thee. On, 
come; for without Thee there is nu 
joyful day or hour.” 

“Lord, I know not what I ought to 
ask of Thee; but Thou knowest. Be- 
hold my needs. Smite or heal; cast 
down or lift up; I am silent. Pray 
Thyself in me.” 

“Harken unto my soul, O my God, 
and hear it crying unto Thee, and 
grant that I may most truly love 
Thee; and do Thou rescue me from 
every temptation, even unto the end.” 

“Bestow upon me, O Lord, sucn 
happiness in Thee that Thy will muy 
always be my will, Thy pleasure my 
pleasure. In Thy will is my peace. 

Ay, that is great music; but they 
also knew, as Dante said, that the 
deepest prayer is never uttered, and 
that we have not prayed until we 
ean say, “Another was just then witn 
me.” Of St. Francis it is said that he 
often spent whole nights on his knees 
simply saying at intervals the word 
God, God; asking nothing. They gave 
their whole souls to prayer with an 
intensity, an importunity, aye, and a 
joy that made it their life. Touched 
with sacred awe, their ears were op- 
en, as at a midnight watch, to the 
faintest approach of evil, and the 
softest whisper of grace. More keen- 
ly aware of sin than any sinner, they 
sought purity of heart, with a quest 
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so passionate that it could not be ae- 
nied. And thus they attained to tne 
spiritual mind which, by its secret of 
vision, has knowledge of the mind of 
Christ. 

IX. 


How they did love the Bible! Most 
of them knew it, literally, by heart; 
they lived with it; and the very soul 
of it passed into their lives and words. 
If they often gave fantastic allegoric- 
al meanings to its words, that was 
but the pent-up poetry of the heart 
running riot, like wild flowers clam- 
bering about an oak or elm. We 
have nothing to take its place today. 
Alas! for a criticism, high or low, 
which makes any man love the Book 
of the Soul less than did the old 
saints. What if it comes to us in a 
new binding, it is the same old Bible, 
and as infallible as ever—in the best 
way. It grew out of a profound re- 
ligious life, and when rightly used, as 
the saints used it, it will produce in 
us, infallibly, the kind of life which 
produced it. What more can any 
mortal ask; how dare we stop with 
less? It is the Bible that Francis 
and Wesley read, and the same pow- 
er that was in it then is in it now. 

What about the ascetic life? it 
may be asked. Oddly enough, that is 
just the thing which William James 
thinks we must need to learn from 
the saints. And he is right. If they 
went to excess at times, we who live 
in an age self-indulgent and sodden 
with materialism, trivial and pleas- 
ure-mad, are not: tempted in that way. 
The religious life is heroic, and men 
who deal too tenderly with them- 
selves cannot live it. Their faith be- 
comes as flabby as their bodies. What 
is asceticism but the renouncing of 
ease to win a prize, as the athlete 
must do, as any man must do if he 
wins anything worth the winning? It 
may be that the saints were wrong in 
their theory, but their conclusions 
were right because their hearts were 
right. At any rate, they ran _ far 
ahead of us along the way to the city 
of the great King—and did not need 
our maps to guide them. 


x. 


Victors in life, they were trium- 
phant in death! Forever memorable 
was the passing of St Francis, who 
has been called “the only Christian 
since Christ.””’ There were years of 
increasing pain and blindness, yet of 
undimmed joyousness of soul. In- 
deed, there returned to him, toward 
the end, all his old spirit of Divine 
glee, with the conviction that the 


world is to be conquered by love, and 
poetry and song. To it we owe his 
Canticle to the Sun, reckoned as the 
fountain-head of Italian verse. Of- 
ten he would sing, ‘Welcome, Sister 
Death!” Yet Sister Death tarried, and 
his slow dying, carted to and fro 
hither and yon, did not mar his song. 
At last death found him, lying habit- 
less on the bare earth, as the birds 
he had loved all his life sang their 
evening hymn. 

In examining the tomb of St. Ber- 
nard, in the last century, the exp.or- 
ers came upon a few poor bones and 
a little dust wrapped in yellow silk— 
nothing else. Yet on the silk there 
were the still uneffaced letters which 
spelt out the text, “‘A bundle of myrrh 
is my well-beloved unto me.’ Even 
so, the lives of the saints are a sweet 
odor of frankincense and myrrh in 
the church of Christ, making holy the 
earth we tread, and making us aware 
that the true end of life is to know 
the life that never ends. 

“Oh, faces of the saints; sweet and 
firm lips accustomed to name _ the 
name of God, dear eyes which discern 
a brother in the poorest creature, 
hairs blanched by meditations on 
eternity, sacred colors of the soul 
shining in age and death—blessed are 
they who have seen you; more blessed 
they who have understood and who 
have received from your transfigured 
features lessons of wisdom and im- 
mortality.” 

Prayer. 


Our Father, of a truth Thou hast 
made us to be Thine own, and we 
can never be our real selves until we 
find our life in Thee and do Thy will. 
Make us to know this, we pray, before 
our life has passeg and gone, and we 
have not lived at all. Let us know 
Thee as Thou art, and this day will be 
joyful with a song no lips can sing. 
Only Thou canst do for us what we 
most need; only Thou canst tell us 
what we want to know. 

May no one of us go away as he 
came, but different, and by Thy sweet 
grace deeper and richer of heart 
against the morrow. We bless Thee 
for all Thy saints who have walked 
here below, so sweetly human, so di- 
vinely pure and lovely in their lives. 
They have shown us what it is to 
live; what our human life can be in 
Christ, who is the Savior of saints, 
and of sinners who wander afar. May 
He save us—save us from our use- 
lessness and vanity and sin, and make 
us of some use in His high cause, ere 
we go hence. For His sake, Amen. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 5, 1913—SCIENTIST AND SAINT 


Prayer 


May sweetness fill our hearts, our 
Father, and solemn, happy thoughts of 
Thy great and ever-present love, as we 
draw near to Thee in prayer. Oft have 
we sought for satisfying joy and suf- 
ficient strength elsewhere than in Thy- 
self, and as oft have we found the 
search in vain.. We bless Thee for that 
failure, for the sense of emptiness and 
need that runs through all our life when 
we dwell apart from Thee. Forgive us, 
O Lord, and help us to find our life 
and power and joy evermore in Thyself. 

How many are the paths that lead to 
Thee—paths made by the laws of na- 
ture, and the dim inner paths of the 
soul; and how many there are who seck 
Thee. We would be of that vast com- 
munion of Thy seekers, with hearts to 
love our fellow seekers even if they 
seek Thee in ways other than our own; 
with minds open to Thy truth whether it 
be found by saint or man of science. 
Thy truth is greater than all our 
thought, and we are one in our little- 
ness; may we be true, if so we may 
know Thy truth and be free. 

Help us, we beseech Thee, in our ev- 
eryday struggle to do Thy will, and to 
keep ourselves unspotted by the dust of 
the world. May we so get the use of 
the fleeting changes and chances of life 
as that they may bring us to that rich- 
ness of soul over which death has no 
power, and which cannot perish in the 
using. Lead us into a clearer vision and 
deeper love of all which Thou wouldst 
have us become, that so, day by day, our 
lives may more and more conform to 
the likeness of Him who has shown us 
what life can be. 

Whatever we most need do Thou 
grant it, making us worthy the while to 
receive it. Be with us in all our daily 
life, when we feel the burden of 
monotonous duties or unwelcome tasks, 
or of the sorrows which Thy wise will 
mingles with all our lot. Though the 
day is gray and the way is dim, be 
Thou our guide, and at eventide let 


there be light. Oh, lift us, for this sweet 
hour, out of the rut and rush of things 
into the calm of Thy unhasting life, and 
give us purity, power, and peace. In 
His name, Amen. 


Sermon 
“Comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual.” 1 Cor. 2:13. 

Our last study had to do with the 
lives of the saints and what they may 
teach us of the life of faith. At the 
close I was asked many questions, as I 
knew I would be, among them such as 
these. What is a saint? Are there any 
saints to-day? Is not the atmosphere 
of science and industry unfavorable to 
the cultivation of the saintly life? These 
questions cannot be answered at length, 
but it will clear the air to ponder them. 

What, then, is a saint? By a saint I 
mean one who has attained to spiritual 
victory, who by the culture of the life 
of the spirit has overcome the world. 
No one, not even the greatest saints, 
wins that victory easily or all at once. 
In the Confessions of St. Augustine we 
see a mighty soul struggling amid in- 
tellectual and sensual difficulties, but he 
won at last and became the leader and 
helper of others. Wesley was timid, 
halting, and wavering at first, afraid of 
death and lacking power; a slave, not 
yet a son. But by seeking, by struggle, 
by prayer, and above all by self-sur- 
render, he won peace and power and 
victory. The great value of such men 
is that they show us the path to triumph, 
and lead the way. 

Are there any saints to-day? As- 
suredly, many of them, and they are 
the salt of the earth! But the differ- 
ence betwen religious men to-day and 
those of former times, is that in the 
Saints religion was a spontaneous, 
primitive, creative power, whereas with 
us it is for the most part imitative and 
secondary. The same may be said of 
poetry, and perhaps for the same reason. 
At any rate, now that Tolstoi and Booth 
are gone we have no world-command- 
ing religious genius. This may be due 
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in part to the spirit of the age, but on- 
ly in part. No doubt the men of other 
ages thought the temper of their times 
unfriendly to the life of faith in the 
same way. No, the real reason lies 
deeper and is not now our quest. 

How far and in what way is the at- 
mosphere of science unfavorable to the 
saintly life? The better to set the mat- 
ter before you, let me place side by side 
a man of science and a modern saint, 
that you may see for yourselves. Take 
Thomas Huxley and Phillips Brooks. 
Here are two men who lived in our day. 
equally great, equally noble, utterly sin- 
cere; a scientist and a saint. They em- 
bodied, perfectly, the spirit of science 
and the genius of religion, and to study 
their lives is to see the issue in living 
form. Huxley was born in 1825, Brooks 
ten years later. Both were furious 
workers, and both broke in health about 
the same time—Brooks dying quickly, 
Huxley lingering on in feebleness. If 
Huxley was a master of exact science, 
stately, true and pure of soul, Brooks 
was a cathedral-like soul living a vic- 
torious life of vision and service. 

Huxley was born for science. Of 
sturdy stock, his father was a teacher, 
while his mother was a keen, clear- 
sighted woman, quick and strong of 
mind. He had little systematic training 
until he began to study medicine at the 
age of seventeen, when he was awakened 
by the touch of a great teacher. ‘There- 
after he was precocious, delving into 
philosophy, learning languages with 
ease, with an insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge. At twenty-one he found the 
work he was born to do, going ona 
long cruise to Australia and New 
Guinea in behalf of natural science. In 
Australia he lost his heart, and found 
his life; and when he returned the 
question for some time was whether 
science would support a family. He 
flung himself into the cause of science, 
lecturing, writing, administering scien- 
tific societies, teaching, using head and 
heart and hands to the utmost. 

At thirty his life plan was formed: 
“To smite all humbugs, however big; 
to give a nobler tone to science; to set 
an example of abstinence from petty 
personal controversy, and of toleration 
for everything but lying; to be indif- 
ferent as to whether the work is recog- 
nized or not, so long as it is done—these 
are my aims.” Work, examination of 
facts, careful, patient, thorough, candid 
research, without presuppositions, in- 
tended to discover the thing as it is and 
set it in its true place among things that 
are—that was his life; So he faced the 


world of truth, When Darwin pub- 
lished his thesis, the whole world jumped 
upon him. He could not fight, but Hux- 
ley could, and did; and when the battle 
was over the field was littered with the 
bodies of his foes. Truth to tell, Hux- 
ley loved a fight, but he fought fair and 
in the open. 

Clean to the bone, he was as lovable 
as he was daring, and an honest op- 
ponent he never failed to respect. He 
was a firm believer in morals as the 
highest human interest, and when a 
member of the School Board of Lon- 
don advocated the reading of the Bible 
in the schools, on the ground that it is 
the great moral educator “f the people. 
He honored sincerity, and never tried 
to influence young students away from 
their religious faith. Upon his tomb- 
stone there were inscribed, by his re- 
quest, three lines from a poem written 
by his wife: ; 

“Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that 
weep; 

For still He giveth His beloved sleep, 

And if an endless sleep He wills, so 
best.” 


“A scientist,’ he said, “has no pre- 
conceived assumptions, and would as 
willingly come to one conclusion as to 
another, the facts being decisive. Science 
seems to me to teach in the highest and 
strongest manner the great truth which 
is embodied in the Christian conception 
of entire surrender to the will of God. 
Sit down before fact as a little child, 
be prepared to give up every precon- 
ceived notion, follow humbly wherever 
and to whatever abysses nature leads, 
or you shall learn nothing.” 

Accordingly, with him it was a point 
of honor that the unexamined was the 
unknown, and the unproven the unac- 
cepted. His kind of proof, also, was 
the demonstrative and exact; and where 
he could not obtain this, he had no con- 
clusions. To describe this attitude he 
invented the word “agnostic,” from the 
Greek word Gnosis, knowledge—agnos- 
tic meaning one who does not know. 
Because the truths of faith cannot be 
proved with the kind of proof he re- 
quired, for him they did not exist. He 
did not deny, he simply did not know. 
Nor did he rush to the other extreme 
and affirm materialism, since, by the 
terms of his code of proof, matter and 
spirit are alike unknown. In this at- 
titude he was thoroughly honest and 
consistent. When his little boy died 
and Kingsley wrote a tender letter full 
of religious suggestion and hope, he ac- 
cepted the manly sympathy, but declined 
the hope—for lack of adequate evidence. 
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As Huxley was born for science, so 
Phillips Brooks was born for religion— 
born to the love of God as to the love 
of his wonderful mother. His ancestors 
were simple, thrifty, sturdy folk, sound 
in morals, healthy of mind, religious. A 
high-minded, sensible father and a 
sweet-souled, fervent mother gave him 
birth. He received the best education 
his day afforded, and would have chosen 
to be a teacher, but for an ill-starred 
experience which turned him aside. By 
unforeseen ways he was led to the work 
of his life, and found himself in a small 
theological seminary where there was 
one inspiring teacher, and hardly any- 
thing else. He read widely, making the 
best that had been thought and dreamed 
his own; read deeply, sought for insight 
and the fellowship of the great souls of 
the race. Thus this high and tender 
humanity was enriched by the treasures 
of human aspiration and power. 

Brooks did his work in two great 
cities, Philadelphia and Boston. He was 
a man of the city, and could not long 
be content in the country. For him na- 
ture was the circumference, man the 
center. In his travels architecture was 
more than mountains. He loved the 
rush and stir of crowds, and was never 
so happy as when in the thick of human 
things. In Philadelphia he took part in 
reform work, including the anti-slavery 
crusade. In Boston he withdrew from 
such activities and devoted himself en- 
tirely to religious interests. Still, it was 
all for man—to bring the light of the 
eternal world into the life and labor of 
man. He was a radiant humanist, but 
he knew that man cannot live by bread 
alone, and the central truth of his faith 
was the reality of the Eternal Word 
made flesh in Christ. 

Nothing more beautiful than the soul 
of Phillips Brooks was ever beheld in 
this land. He was a saint, as truly as 
Francis of Assisi. The form of their 
lives differed, but the spirit was the 
same. There was about him what Jowett 
called a divine passion, and in his great 
hours it was as if he were leading the 
world into an everlasting sunrise. The 
nearer one came to him the more stain- 
less and just he seemed to be. There 
were joined in him an agitation and a 
peace—a deep thankful peace in the love 
of God, and an eager, incessant agita- 
tion for more of God. High, fine, rich- 
ly human, infinitely tender, he stood be- 
side the great pillar in Trinity church 
a symbol of divine things. His spiritual 
victory was complete, and men felt that 
the fact that such a man lived among 
them was evidence enough of faith. The 


St. Gaudens statue of him showing 
Christ whispering into his ear, told what 
men thought of his life. 

How striking is the contrast between 
these two men. In a realm which to 
Huxley did not exist, Brooks lived nob- 
ly, fruitfully, victoriously, joyously. 
Now, if Huxley was right, if his science 
be the only path to reality, the life of 
Brooks was as absurd as the life of Don 
Quixote. It was a fanciful life having 
no support in fact. It is not necessary 
to affirm atheism or materialism. ‘The 
agnosticism of Huxley is quite enough 
to render the happy, singing, triumphant 
life of Brooks impossible. If all men 
thought as Huxley thought, no man 
could ever live as Brooks lived. By the 
same token, if Brooks was right, Hux- 
ley suffered limitations that robbed his 
life of a birthright precious beyond 
words. Nor is that all. The science of 
Huxley was not large enough, rich 
enough, or deep enough to include the 
life of Brooks, much less of the Mas- 
ter whom Brooks followed. But the 
faith of Brooks was large enough to in- 
clude the science of Huxley. Which, 
then, was the more truly liberal, which 
the more noble? 

For my part, it is plain that Huxley, 
noble and honest as he was, lived a life 
pathetic in its narrowness, sad unto tears 


‘by reason of a limitation which made a 


whole hemisphere of reality a blank. 
Can we find in his life and method of 
research any reason for this strange 
fact? Yes, and it is not far to seek. 
Of the two men before us, Brooks was 
a student of the soul of man, while Hux- 
ley was a student of life below man. 
Each lived in his own world and fol- 
lowed its laws. In a hot debate Hux- 
ley told his opponent to dissect a cock- 
roach and learn the truth. Well, much 
may be learned by dissecting a cock- 
roach, but not everything. Surely that 
is not the only road to truth. The soul 
of man, to say nothing of the Life of 
Jesus, is at least as valuable as a dead 
cockroach! Yet that was the method of 
Huxley, and what he could not find in 
the world below man did not exist for 
him. 

This is not to say that he was indif- 
ferent to the life and toil of humanity. 
Far from it. He was nobly and richly 
human, alive to all human concerns, and 
a lover of his kind. But when he came 
to do his thinking he did it in the light 
of what he found in the sub-human 
world and the methods employed in 
those studies. Huxley was right in the 
use of his method. But does it apply to 
everything? Is there not room in another 
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region for another method? Can we learn 
below man all that we need to know 
for the interpretation of the life of man? 
Surely the key to our human world is to 
be found not in a cockroach, but in man 
himself! That was the method of 
Brooks, and it was just as valid as the 
method of Huxley. And if in man, 
then the highest truth we can know is 
disclosed by the highest man—Jesus of 
Nazareth. Or if one be a doubter of 
Christ, let him take Phillips Brooks and 
study the laws of his life as a clue to 
the meaning of the life of man. 

My point is that the laws of the soul 
—the law of prayer, for example—are 
as authentic, as reliable, as uniform as 
anything which Huxley found in his 
study of non-human life. Science, at 
last,-is coming to see this. It is coming 
to see that its method does not exhaust 
the universe, and that, as a great man 
of science said the other day, “if we 
dogmatize in a negative direction, and 
say that we can reduce everything to 
physics and chemistry, we gibbet our- 
selves as ludicrously narrow pedants, 
and are falling far short of the richness 
and fullness of our human birthright.” 
How far science has journeyed since 
Huxley and in what direction, may be 
seen from the words of Sir Oliver 
Lodge in his address as president of 
the British association for the advance- 
ment of science, only the other day. 
Hear his words, and remember that they 
were not spoken by a man of the pul- 
pit, but by a great man of science: 

“Genuine religion has its roots deep 
down in the heart of humanity and in 
the reality of things. It is not surpris- 
ing that by our methods we fail to grasp 
it. There is a principle of relativity 
here; and we are deaf and blind, there- 
fore, to the immanent grandeur around 
us, unless we have insight enough to 
recognize in the woven fabric of ex- 
istence, flowing steadily from the loom 


of an infinite progress towards per- 
fection, the ever-growing garment of a 
transcendent. God.” 

Those words recall a sentence writ- 
ten by Lowell years ago: “Science was 
faith once; faith were science now, 
would she but lay aside her bow and 
arrows and arm her with the weapons 
of her time.” ‘That is just what faith 
is doing in our day. There is coming 
to be a scientific spirituality—a new type 
of mind which studies the truths of faith 
with the care, caution and candor of 
science, yet keeping the warmth and 
glow and power of faith. This type of 
mind, while not the highest reach of re- 
ligious insight, is very useful in our 
day, and is as far as many men of our 
day can go. It could not keep the lone- 
ly vigil of the saint. It could not 
achieve the faith of Tauler or Wesley. 
But it can render a high service to 
faith, especially among men absorbed in 
the study of science, by its sense of won- 
der which passes into worship. As Sir 
Oliver Lodge said, “How far prefer- 
able is the reverent attitude of the east- 
ern poet: ‘The world with eyes bent up- 
on thy feet stands in awe with all the 
silent stars.’ ” 

At any rate, no longer is it a ques- 
tion as to whether there is a legitimate 
and available place for religion in hu- 
man life. That question, so much de- 
bated in the last century, has been an- 
swered. No, the question of today is to 
make the reality of religion vivid to 
men and then apply it to the facts of 
life. Ah, it is great to live in such an 
age, and greater still to be young—for 
the coming days will see a still closer 
union of science and faith. At last the 
man of science will seek to be saintly 
that he may discover more truth, and 
the man of faith will welcome with glee 
the last found fact—knowing that every 
truth is the presence of God, and every 
seeker of truth a servant of the soul! 
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SUNDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 12, 1913—“I HAVE CALLED THEE” 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, who art Thyself the 
means whereby we approach unto Thee, 
yea, and the very source of our will to 
do so, regard the unspoken desires of 
our hearts that we may come accept- 
ably before Thee. Not as to an awful, 
distant, unknown power do we offer our 
prayer, but to the Soul of our souls, 
the source of all good, and the secret 
of all our strivings. And we come ask- 
ing, not for things that pass away with 
the using, but for a deeper, richer, more 
fruitful life of the spirit, and a faith 
that will follow where Thou leadest. 

Lord, we pray for purity of heart and 
purpose, for singleness of mind and in- 
clination. Deliver us from the weakness 
of our own character, from the tempta- 
tions of our callings, and from the en- 
ticements to evil that beset our way. 
Grant us a sense of Thy holy presence 
in this quiet morning hour, and make us 
conquerers over the world and ourselves 
by Thy grace. For all Thy mercies to 
us in days gone by we thank Thee, and 
for the confidence that Thou wilt not 
forsake us, but wilt perfect that which 
concerneth us who are the work of Thy 
hands, 

How great is Thy goodness; for in 
the best things Thou hast made the poor 
as rich as the richest. Life is ours, with 
all its depth and wonder; and faith 
and love and prayer; and love of wife 
and husband and child, of father, 
mother, and friend—all the gracious 
fellowships that beautify and exalt our 
souls. Forgive us if we have come 
short of these sanctities, and make us 
worthy of such tender love. Keep us 
pure and true in all these high and holy 
relations, that love on earth may teach 
us of a Love that will not die. 

If any have special burdens to-day, 
if any are harassed by perplexity, if 
any are beshadowed by sorrow, if those 
whom we love and whom Thou lovest 
are wayward, or wounded, or ill, if any 
are proving the weariness and weight 
of this mortal lot, we beseech Thee to 
listen to our desires, in so far as they 
are wise, and help us. We are all poor 
souls in need, but Thou art greater than 
our need, wiser than our prayer, and 
willing to heal our woes. Send us 
hence with a new heart, a new courage, 
a new strength and hope, and abide 
with us to the end. In His name, 
Amen. 


Sermon 


“T have called Thee by Thy name.” 
Isaiah 45:4, | 

“Speak, Lord; for Thy servant heareth.” 
1 Sam. 3:9 


If asked to state the leading trait of 
our time, one might well say that its is 
the age of the crowd. One of the most 
vivid books of the year is entitled 
“Crowds,’—an effort to read the rhythm 
of the hurrying throng, always going 
and never arriving. Thinking to-day, so 
far as we think at all, is done largely 
in the mass. Those mountain-men who 
stand above and apart from their fellows 
are not so common as they once were. 
More and more men are jammed to- 
gether, and together they reach the 
heights or sink to the depths. 

There are some here to-day whose 
lives have covered the whole period of 
the advent and advance of the science of 
Sociology. Comte coined the word in 
1857. Two years later the word Evolu- 
tion came into vogue. In 1867 Karl 
Marx sent forth his volume, “Das 
Capital,’ which has become the sacred 
book of socialism—though perhaps the 
members of that cult read their sacred 
scriptures as little as followers of the 
Bible read theirs. At the same time 
science was laying stress on the fact of 
the universal reign of law, and the per- 
sonal God of our fathers seemed to fade 
into a vast, vague, impersonal Power. 
Democracy, too, made itself felt, declar- 
ing the voice of the people to be the 
voice of God. Life became every year 
more intricate. Men were drawn to- 
gether into cities, into fraternities, in 
all manner of ways, and were more and 
more swayed as one man by common im- 
pulses. Never before in history has this 
been so universally true as it is to-day. 

All these forces, and others of a sort 
similar, have made this the age of the 
crowd. Men move in masses. Often 
they huddle together in a way to suggest 
weakness, rather than strength—for not 
all of the fraternal spirit of our day is 
born of faith in a Divine Father. Some 
of it, strangely enough, is due to loss of 
faith, At any rate, the word Social, 
whether we attach an “ism” to it or not, 
is the great word of our time. Indeed, 
he is a lonely man who is not president 
or secretary of something. Nobody can 
any longer sit down and enjoy Shakes- 
peare or Ibsen by himself. There must 
be at least a club, if not a cult, else those 
great minds elude us and escape. Verily 
the voice of the group is heard in the 
land, each of us boasting of the size of 
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the group he belongs to. One is con- 
stantly amazed at the number of. men 
who estimate a movement, not by: its 
merit, but by the size of the crowd fol- 
lowing it Such is the trend of the age, 
and its results are obvious enough to 
any student of the influence of modern 
life on faith and character. 

We need go no further than religion 
to see a very natural result. Once upon 
a time religion was all a personal mat- 
ter. The question is, said Newman, 
whether, if I should die to-night, my 
soul is safe. With the old Puritan it 
was the same—is your calling and elec- 
tion sure? Such questions are now held 
to be selfish, if not morbid, betraying an 
unworthy desire for personal safety. 
To-day the cry is for social service. 
The church of to-day must be an every- 
day church, a social center where the 
girl may learn how to sew and the boy 
to swim. ‘The Christian of our day, in- 
stead of fleeing from the City of De- 
struction, like the Bunyan pilgrim, is 
called upon to help save the city. The- 
ologians are busy trying to divine what 
the “social mind” thinks—if, indeed, the 
social mind be anything more than a 
metaphor. It is pointed out that Jesus 
talked, not about persons, but about tha 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth, and that 
it was St. Paul who turned the church 
aside by his personal question, “How can 
I be justified with God?” 

With all this passion for humanity, 
this demand for social justice and purity, 
every live man must be in deep sym- 
pathy. It is magnificent — this call ta 
clean up the world and set the social or- 
der right. It is prophetic—this sense of 
human society as a family, all going to 
heaven or hell together, and the effort to 
apply the truths of religion to political, 
social and economic relations. ‘The 
heaven possible to men here, and the 
hells of vice and misery that burn 
around us—these occupy the thoughts 
of men to-day, as they come to think in 
terms of social duty and service. And 
yet, without any desire to abate by one 
jot or tittle this social ardor, but rather 
with a wish to conserve it, direct it, and 
deepen it, we must also emphasize the 
other side. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis upon 
social service, the words of my text are 
as true to-day as they were in the long 
ago. Still, as of old, religion remains 
the most intimate and personal of all 
human concerns. God calls men not by 
groups, not en masse, not in crowds; 
he calls each man by his name—not 
that we may render less social service; 
but vastly more. We are not numbered 


prisoners in the lockstep march of blind 
Fate. Each has a name known to the 
Most High. Mere numbers do not sig- 
nify. An assemblage of idiots would be 
unspeakably depressing. Its size is its 
shame. Multiply zero by infinity and it 
is still zero. Multitudes without wis- 
dom, without the leadership of faith, 
without character, may be a terror and 
a plague. Always the measure of the 
mass is the quality of the units in it. 
We must keep this ever in mind, lest we 
be lost in the crowd and the uniqueness 
of each soul be erased in the general 
blur. No doubt the old individualism 
was imperfect, but it could not have 
been so bad as it would be for all to be 
reduced to a dead level of a herd. 

We do not need to have Kipling tell 
us that the human soul is a very lonely 
thing. Every thoughtful man knows it. 
Only in its outer courts does it have 
contact with others; in its inner cham- 
bers it dwells solitary and aloof from its 
kind. Sweet as human fe‘lowships are, 
they are unable to break that loneliness. 
After husband, after wife, after friend, 
each of us must live and die alone. We 
face the ultimate realities, and the great 
tests of character and judgment, alone. 
It is a part of the discipline of life. 
There is at times something awful in 
this fact, and it is no wonder that most 
people shrink from facing it. When 
we look into that inner world, the outer 
world seems very small, and we see that 
by far the larger part of our being is 
isolated and inarticulate. 


“We are spirits clad in veils: 
Man by man was never seen; 

All our sweet communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen.” 


Never have men been so_ keenly 
aware of this as they are to-day. They 
fear it. They try to run away from it. 
Therefore they crowd together — seek- 
ing in fellowship an escape from it. 
They seem unable or unwilling to be 
alone with the great Alone—and natural- 
ly so, if God be a vast, impersonal 
Power! Yet the awful fact remains. 
What though a man fly in an airship— 
he is the same man when he comes 
down as when he went up, alone with 
the vast immensities. Much of the rest- 
lessness of our day finds its secret here. 
Its evidences are everywhere. Young 
people, in love with love, marry and 
found a home. Time passes, and the 
rosy glow of romance fades. They are 
disillusioned, not knowing why, unable 
to find in the sweet mystery of love es- 
cape from loneliness of soul. How many 
a wife or husband comes to feel that 
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they are not understood, not appreciat- 
ed. It is pathetic—there is so much of 
it, as every minister is aware. They ask 
for a sympathy and _ understanding 
which no mortal can give. Often they 
become estranged and drift apart, and 
when it does not end in tragedy the 
morning glory of love fades into a drab, 
colorless noon. Said Mark Rutherford: 


“T once did think there might be mine 
One friendship perfect and divine, 

Alas! that dream dissolved in tears 
Before I’d counted twenty years.” 


To learn this is to be wise, and if 
we go further and find in intimate com- 
panionship with God what no human 
fellowship can supply, we shall learn 
peace. Not otherwise. Only the in- 
finite love of God is sufficient for the 
infinite pathos of human life. He alone 
understands us. He alone can give us 
the sympathy we crave. No one else 
can open the door to our innermost soul 
and enter and dwell with us—behold He 
stands at the door and knocks? Of a 
truth He has made us for Himself, and 
there is no rest for the soul of man, no 
peace, no abiding joy until it rest in 
Him. Without Him we are infinitely 
lonely, sad, weary. Once we know Him, 
the vast immensities become friendly 
and we “are never less alone than when 
alone.” Nothing has come about in our 
day to make this truth less vital or less 
real. It is timeless and eternal. Ages 
come and go, and man seeks out many 
inventions, but God and the soul remain 
—as near to-day as when Moses talked 
with the Eternal on the mount. The 
same sweet heavens into which Jesus 
prayed arch over us, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. 

No man has ever rendered any great 
service to his kind, social or otherwise, 
who did not know how to be alone with 
God. If you will call the names of the 
great soldiers of social justice in the 
past, who lived heroically, fruitfully, 
and hopefully, you will find that they 
were men of God—“friends of God,” as 
Tauler and his band called themselves. 
If they were crusaders in action, they 
were first quietists in faith. Nor is that 
all. Their common experience of Di- 
vine things brought them into closer 
fellowship than all else. It was the tie 
that bound them to each other with a 
faith and hope and love possessed by 
each, and the joy of all. Here is the 
basis of all real and enduring fraternity, 
and there is no other. They had dif- 
fering gifts, but a unity of spirit, of 
aspiration, of aim and endeavor. 

There is what Mark Rutherford 


called “a doctrine of personal calls.” 
Evermore God calls each man by his 
name, because no two souls are alike, 
and each has in it something unique and 
precious, not found anywhere else. 
Some of you remember the Browning 
poem, “My Star.” It tells us that each 
one has a star that shines for him and 
for no one else. My star—that is the 
truth that is shown me, which I see for 
myself and not for another. My duty 
is to tell the truth as I see it in the light 
of my star. Your duty is to follow your 
star, as of old the wise men followed 
the Star that led to the cradle of Truth. 


“And each in his separate star, 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it 
For the God of things as they are.” 


Goethe taught the same truth in his 
poem entitled, “Dedication,” prefixed to 
his complete works. To each poet, he 
said, there is granted a vision holy, in- 
effable, and unique. Mystery and 
secrecy enwrap that vision; he must 
not—he cannot—tell it to another, and 
yet the charm and power of his song is 
due to the impress of that hidden and 
unspeakable beauty. That is true, in 
less degree, of every man. This it is 
that frees one from the paralyzing sense 
of insignificance—the fact that each of us, 
however humble and obscure, has a call, 
a vision, a duty, a worth peculiar, par- 
ticular, and of divine meaning. There is 
a sense in which your soul matters 
more than the whole of human history 
put together—not only to yourself, but 
to God. You are not an atom, a speck. 
a spark. You are the greatest thing in 
the world—a person, and God calls you 
by your name. He is wise who, hear- 
ing that call, answers like the boy 
Samuel: “Speak, Lord; for Thy servant 
heareth !” 

Let a man strip himself of all pre- 
tence, and selfishness, and sensuality, 
and sluggishness of soul, and go into 
silence. Let him lift off thought after 
thought, passion after passion, till he 
reaches the innermost depths of all. Let 
him remember how short a time and 
he was not at all, how short a time 
again and he will not be here. Let him 
open the window and look out upon the 
night—how still its breath, how deep 
its sky, how solemn its march, how an- 
cient its forms of light—and think how 
little he knows except the perpetuity of 
God and the mysteriousness of life. And 
it will be strange if he does not feel the 
eternal Presence as close upon his soul 
as the breeze upon his brow; if he does 
not say, “O Lord, art Thou ever as near 
as this, and have I not known Thee?” 
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These are the moments that mean 
everything—not the hurry and jam of 
the crowd, where heart treads on heart. 
Such an hour lingers in the heart to 
haunt and to bless, giving to after days 
a finer, sweeter tone—as some bird, 
lighting in a tree, pours forth its soul 
in song, then flies away, leaving the 
twig, trembling still, in memory. At 
such a time, in the hush that enwraps us, 
in the ineffable peace beyond words, in 
the sweet and revealing silence we come 
to know that we are not alone. Once 
we know that blessed and awful fact, 
life is different—aye, it is dearer and 
deeper, and we can live in quiet and 
happy humility of heart in the midst of 
hurrying days. 

This, then, is my theme always and 
everywhere—whatever may be the sub- 
ject of the hour. It is the one thing 
that each of us needs above all else, if 
we are to keep our poise and do our 
work, in the thronged and crowded 
world of to-day. Call it what you will 
—call it quietism, mysticism, or what 
not; it does not matter. All I know is 
that it is a foot-path to joy and a tryst- 


ing place with truth, and that it puts a 
great stillness about the heart in an age 
when men are ever going and not get- 
ting anywhere, seeking but not finding 
what they seek. It casts out fear, and 
admits one to the sanctuary where life 
is seen from within, and known to be 
both right and beautiful. 


“What do you seek within? 
A life that shall never die, 
Some haven to win 

From mortality. 


“What do you find within? 

A great quiet where no noises come. 
Without, the world’s din: 

Silence in my home. 

“Whom do you find within? 

A Friend that in secret came: 

His scarred hands within 

He shields a faint flame. 


“What would you do within? 
Bar the door that none may see: 
That alone we may be 

(Alone! face to face, 

In that flame-lit place!) 

When first we begin 

To speak with one another.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 26, 1913—THE COMING OF CHRIST 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, endue us with the 
spirit of reverence and gladness to-day, 
as we meet to worship Thee and to 
meditate upon Thy wondrous ways. 
How vain is our searching, how foolish 
our thinking, except Thou lead us into 
the life of truth. We cannot find Thee 
out to perfection, but to the utmost of 
our power Thou dost reveal Thyself 
to those who seek Thee in sincerity and 
love. Unite us in prayer, and may it 
be that we do love Thee and desire to 
know Thy will with all our mind, and 
heart and will. 

Admit us, we pray Thee, to fellow- 


ship with Him whose sonship to Thee 4 


is the ground of ours, and in whom we 
have learned to know Thee as our 
Father. He shared our human weak- 
ness; he bore our burden of sorrow; 
He felt the pain we feel. Yet was He 
victor over it all, knowing that sorrow 
and sin are not the essence of things, 
but that there is a deeper reality which 
is life indeed. For that reality we 
pray, welcoming every discipline that 
makes us more aware of it, though it 
take all else away. Show us how un- 
satisfying is all mere earthly gain, that 
we may seek what is real and abiding in 
a vanishing world. 

Renew within us the high prophetic 
anticipations of our faith — the sense 
of a beauty ever about to be realized, of 
a victory ever about to be won; the 
hope, ever coming true, of the eternal 
advent of Christ. Recall] Thy church to 
its old expectant joy, that it may go forth 
to meet Him who comes glorious in 
blessing, and does but wait, when He 
seems to delay, for our coming to Him. 
Rebuke our despair, and give us eyes to 
see that Thou art coming into Thy 
world to its final satisfying and peace— 
coming swiftly, gently, and with the 
tread of the dawn. 

Even so come Thou in us, overcoming 
our evil by Thy abundant goodness, 
casting out our fear by Thy revealing 
love—that Thy inflowing may have more 
outflow in lives of Christ-like labor and 
beauty. Reign Thou in us, where fear 
and care and sin have ruled to our shame 
and undoing. Let it not be that Thy 
presence, when invisible, is hid by our- 
selves, lest we delay the time when Thy 
will shall be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Help us to live and labor in 
the light of a great hope, assured that 
Thou wilt have Thy way with us and 
with the world. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven.” 
Matt. 26 :64. 

“Lo, I am with you all the days even 
unto the end of the world.” Matt. 
28 :20. 

After the manner of the Bible, we are 
here told, in the words of the Master 
himself, that He abides with us as a 
living Presence and also that He is to 
come again. He walks with us through 
all the weary days of earth—that is the 
great consolation. He is to come again 
in triumph, putting the forces that fight 
against Him to shame—that is the great 
ope. It is the second of these 
themes that we are to study to-day, in 
the hope that it may come to have for 
us somewhat of the meaning which it 
had for our fathers. 

To one familiar with the history of 
the church the silence which has fallen 
over the hope of a second advent, is in- 
deed strange. For ages it was the great 
rallying hope of the church. In its light 
the church began her morning march in 
the world, and the history of this earth 
has nothing more heroic to tell than the 
story of those early years. Again and 
again that mighty expectation has re- 
turned to cheer the followers of Christ 
in the darkest times, and to rebuke them 
for despair. Yet in our day, when it is 
so much needed, to an extent hard to 
explain men have left it alone—left it 
to the mercy of the crank and the 
prophecy-monger. Surely this need not 
be so, least of all when a discouraged 
church longs to hear once more the note 
of victory. 

How strange that the prophecy of the 
second advent of Christ, so full of joy 
for the men of other days, should have 
become a hard saying, if not a dead let- 
ter, in our day. Some have quietly. let 
it slip into the limbo of things that may 
be forgotten, while others have begun 
to think that we have lost the key to its 
interpretation. Even those of us who are 
young can note a change of emphasis, 
and with it a loss of glowing idealism, 
of heroic optimism, of joy in our labor 
and worship, which of right belong to 
the followers of Him who led no for- 
lorn hope. 

Three things, which are as significant 
as they are incontestable, must be kept 
clearly in mind. First of all, no reader 
of the gospels can fail to see the large 
place which His second coming held in 
the mind and outlook of Christ himself. 
It was ever with Him, and increasingly 
toward the end of His career, as we see 
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from His parables and conversations. i 


More and more He came to feel that 
His life in the flesh was but a part of 
what a clear-visioned has called, 
“that unfinished life which shapes the 
world.” When He left the earth He 
felt, not only that He was to have a 
continuing ministry here, but that He 
was to return in triumph. In that 
phrase, “the Son of Man,” He identi- 
fied Himself with humanity, first abased, 
then exalted. Of this there can be no 
sort of doubt to any reader of His life. 

So, and naturally so, His second com- 
ing had a large place in the life of the 
early church. The infant church held 
the certainty of His second coming with 
a vivid and tenacious faith. With them 
it was not accidental, but fundamental. 
For them the heart of the gospel lay in 
the announcement of the coming Reign 
of God, the imminent breaking in of 
the Divine order into this world, and 
the exaltation of human life above its 
meanness and sin. What if the world 
became every year darker and more cor- 
rupt, it did but fulfil the prophecies and 
confirm their faith, Against “the day 
of Christ” every hope was “The 
time is short! The Lord is at hand!” 
These words rang like bells pealing in 
the hour before dawn all through that 
sorely tried church. Charles Lamb said 
that “not many sounds exceed in inter- 
est a knock at the door.” For the early 
followers of Christ the words, “Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock.” carried 
the most dramatic and tremendous mes- 
sage that the world had ever received. 

With this we must note, as the third 
truth, that Christ did not and has not 
come as those devout hearts expected. 
After nigh two thousand years, it is still 
an unrealized dream, and may remain 
unrealized for ages to come. What 
searching of heart, what bewilderment 
must have visited those ardent souls as 
the years went on and their dream did 
not come true! Yet it was a powerful 
incentive during those morning years 
when the belief in the immediacy of His 
advent prevailed. Were those heroic 
believers deceived? Yes, and No. They 
erred as to the manner and time of His 


coming, but the heart of their faith and the volum 


vision was true. Nor do we have to 
go far to find out how and why they 
erred as they did. Let us inquire into 
this matter and see if we cannot reach 
the truth, and make it our own. 

There was a quaint and charming 
Rabbinical fancy to the effect that the 
course of world history would repeat, 
in seven periods, the story of the crea- 
tion week, As there were seven days, 
so there will be seven periods—a day be- 


This fancy was 
taken over into Christian thinking, as 
we see in the Epistle of Barnabas and 
also at the close of the Augustine vision 
of the City of God. By this reckoning 
a new dispensation was due. and expec- 
tation was intense. Jesus did not fulfil 


the words of Jesus about His return. 
Mistaking the ultimate for the imme- 
diate, they misread His meaning and 
looked for His coming during their ife- 
time. Even St. Paul was caught in this 
ardent hope, but lived to see a nobler 


vision. 
Oddly enough this idea of seven 
periods of the world-drama still persists, 
and in clumsy hands is used to distort 
the stately imagery of the Apocalypse. 
As held to-day, it rests upon a single 
chapter of that book whose oracles are 
cryptograms — a_ prophetic 
adumbrating the fashion of thi to 
be; a book to be interpreted Bip ths 
or else by a poet like Christina Rosset- 
ti, Instead, we have prosaic perversions 
of lofty poetry, and a book written to 
cheer has become a puzzle. Calvin de 
So did Luther. 
make it 


clined to expound it, 

But curious and ignorant minds 

teach every kind of fantastic absurdity. 
They mark ape of time, set dates 
for the end _ world, and have their 
own way as fancy or i 

Ce eae, ANS, oF aoe lect In 
from Rome, reciting a typical example: 

“There is a priest here, who, in the 
reign of the last Pope, wrote a book 
on the prophecies, in which the vear 
1830 was fixed as the termination of all 
this wrath; he carried manuscript 
dig — licenser, = showed it to 
t ‘ope ore granti eave to 
lish : the Pope destred that license ener 
be given him to publish it in 1831." 

Alas, by that date time had rendered 
dlume obsolete and absurd. Of 
that kind of exegesis we have had more 

an enough, and it has lost its charm 
for all but a few. When Jesus said He 
rte ape = clouds and great k 

could miss sense 
merge Ausone, used to "apocatptc 
Ows what is meant—all 
guage about such matters being a 
bolic. Ask any social idealist to de 
scribe his dreams of the future. and 
either you will get no reply or it will be 
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poetry. It.is the message, not its dress, 
that has abiding value. Within that 
glowing, flashing speech lies a truth 
which we need to recover from the 
cranks and lay to heart. What is that 
truth? What is meant by the coming 
of Christ? Put into the terms of our 
day, what does “the day of Christ,” the 
expectation of which glows between ev- 
ery, line of the New Testament, mean to 
ust 

There are four senses in which the 
coming of Christ is spoken of in the 
New Testament. Let us reverse the us- 
ual order and take the last first, the bet- 
ter to bring this rich and fruitful truth 
to a direct personal issue. First, we 
read of the consummation of history, 
the final reckoning of humanity, when 
Christ will appear in splendor to judge 
the earth. In the midst of seeming de- 
feat, He foresaw that ultimate triumph 
—the victory of His truth, His spirit, 
His law of love, and the manifestation 
of His conquering presence. How else 
could He speak of that far off divine 
event save in words cryptic, awful, and 
dim! He set no dates. When asked 
to do so He confessed that He knew 
not the day—that was known only to 
His Father. What He did know was 
that, though only a humble peasant put 
to death in shame, He would yet pass 
the final verdict on the history of 
humanity. L 

What is only a dream? Nay, it is true 
even now, as he who has eyes must con- 
fess—so true, indeed, that every day is 
prophetic of the ultimate assize. By 
whose standard do we measure the 
height or depth of civilization, if it be 
not by the life and spirit of Him who 
was despised and rejected of men! To- 
day our social order has no other such 
critic. We stand condemned before Him 
already. Some one asked Dr. Holmes 
if he did not think Christianity had 
proved a failure. “I rather think,” he 
answered, “that it has never been tried.” 
No, it has never been tried in half. its 
reality in our personal or social life; 
but it tries us. By as much as we ap- 
proach to its truth, first by humanizing 
the domineering beast in man that has 
founded world-empires on greed and 
power. and second by lifting man to 
God-likeness; by so much do we really 
make progress. How strange it is beyond 
all romance that an humble, obscure, un- 
taught Teacher should stand in judg- 
ment over our race. What form the 
final assize will take, none can tell. He 
himself did not tell, save in parables and 
prophecies that make the heart stand 
still. 

Again, He spoke of the fall of Jeru- 


salem, which he clearly foresaw, as “the 
coming of the Son of Man;” and in this 
sense every crisis in human affairs is 
His coming—a vindication of His truth, 
an exhibition of His righteous judg- 
ment, That is to say, behind the oper- 
ation of irrestible and incalculable forces 
by which nations are overturned His 
truth is moving to fulfilment. What a 
flash of light by which to read history! 
The Hebrew commonwealth rejected 
His law of life and went to ruin. Rome 
followed, staggering like a great sick 
giant to its fall. By the same token, 
every great reformation has been a re- 
turn, Jn some measure, to the truth as 
it is in Christ. In the furnace fires of 
every revolution there is seen a form 
like unto the Son of Man. It was so in 
the Reformation. It was so in the 
French Revolution. It was so in our 
own Civil War, which, despite its blood 
and fire and tears, took form in the most 
Christ-like figure in our history—a man 
whom Tolstoi, looking across from Rus- 
sia, called “a Christ in miniature!” And 
so He has been “coming again” all down 
the centuries. 

Thus it will be “till the end be ended, 
and till ceasing cease.” Often He has 
come suddenly and in unexpected ways 
—as in the natural world men of science 
note, not only the slow march of evo- 
lution, but also sudden “leaps of na- 
ture.” Hence His warning to be al- 
ways ready, lest He take us by surprise 
like “a thief in the night.” Nor does 
He always come in the manner pre- 
dicted by those who have the keeping of 
His cause. In England Bishop Butler 
sat in his castle with hardly a hope sur- 
viving. Christianity seemed dead or dy- 
ing. Yet within the shadow of his 
castle Wesley with his maenificent evan- 
gel was proclaiming the day of Christ— 
and the Bishop was strangelv blind to 
the extraordinarv visitation. It mav be 
so of us to-day. One feels that there 
are tremendous potencies of regenera- 
tion in the unrest wherewith the modern 
world is seething. and at any moment 
things mav come to startling issue. Many 
fail to see Him because He does not 
come as they think He ought to come. 

Again, not simply in the leaps and 
gaps of history is He with us, but all 
the days to the end of the world. One 
dav, as He went up to Jerusalem. His 
followers felt that the kingdom of heav- 
en was about to appear in power. Where- 
upon He spoke the parable of the 
pounds. telling of a certain nobleman 
who, going into a far country, gave his 
servants each a pound with the com- 
mand, “Trade ye herewith till I come,” 
—literally, “pragmatise till I come,” and 
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are we not doing that just now? He 
plainly intimated that the ultimate goal 
was far remote. He spoke of the com- 
ing of His Kingdom as a long and grad- 
ual process, like the working of leaven, 
like the growth of seed—“first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full grain in the 
ear.’ As the ages go by, the world 
grows, on the whole, purer in its life, 
wider in its sympathies, higher in its 
ideals—thus very truly Christ is coming 
into the lives of men. What else is this 
growth of pity and justice among men, 
if it be not the coming of the spirit of 
Christ, which is the spirit of love and 
justice and good-will to men? This is 
the eternal advent of Christ, and it was 
never more rapid or glorious than to- 
day. As Dean Stanley wrote: 


“The Lord is come, in every heart 
Where truth and mercy claim a part: 
In every land where right is might.” 


Of a truth it is a blessed promise that 
our Lord will one day appear in His 
glory and put an end to sin and sorrow, 
and it will be fulfilled. But He has told 
us neither the time nor the manner of 
His appearing, and the surest way to 
hasten it is that we should go on bravely 
and lovingly doing our appointed tasks 
and making the world about us a little 
liker heaven. Said a poet: 


“Men say that Christ will come. 

We answer, Oh, that He would come! 

We want Christ to come, to burn the 
truth 

Afresh upon the forehead of the world, 

Even as He did in time of old. 

And know ye well 

Already Christ is coming; 

For hear ye not His footfalls as He 
comes? 

He tramples down 

The hedges men have built about 

The gates that lead to heaven. 

He rends the creeds 

And gives their tatters to the merry 
winds. 

He does not come as bigots prophesy, 

To choose a handful and condemn the 
rest. 


He comes the spirit of a riper age, 
When all that is not good or true shall 


die; 

When all that’s bad in custom, false in 
creed, 

That makes the boor and mars the man, 

Shall pass away forever. Yes, he 
comes 

To give the world a passion for the 
truth, 

To inspire us with a holy, human love, 

To make us sure that ere a man can be 

A saint, he first must be a man.” 


And finally, the coming of Christ is 
an absolute certainty, the only certainty, 
for every man. He comes again to each 
of us at the hour of death. “If I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto Myself, that 
where I am, there ye may also.” What 
a reading of the dark mystery of death! 
What else does one wish to know about 
the future than that we and all things 
are in the keeping the Spirit that was 
in Christ? That answers all my ques- 
tions, leaving me confident but not cur- 
ious as to the fashion of the life to be. 
To be with Him—ay, if it may be, to be 
like Him—that is heaven enough. So 
St. Paul came to see in those mellow 
sunset years. Although weary by rea- 
son of many labors, he was willing to go 
on working, if such were the will of 
God. But he preferred to die—and be 
with Christ! 

Bossuet, the great poet of the tomb, 
says: “It is not worthy of a Christian,” 
—and we may add, of a man—‘“to post- 
pone his struggle with death until the 
moment when it arrives to carry him 
off.” No, we must face the fact now, 
in the strength of our days and the 
light of the highest faith, that we may 
say to death when it comes, as come it 
will to all: 

“T know not what you are, or I would 
be your master; but, in days when I 
saw clearer than to-day, I learned what 
you were not: that is enough to pre- 
vent you from becoming my master. 
Then I saw that you are but one of the 
clouds in which the Master comes. Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus!” 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 26, 


“In Him was life; and the life was 
the light of men.’ John 1:4, 


In many English churches in the 
olden time, a little lamp was kept 
burning, called the Lamp of Poor 
Souls. All who came to the house of 
God were reminded thereby to pray 
for the souls of those dead whose kin- 
folk were too poor to pay for special 
prayers and masses. It was a lamp of 
God, lighted no doubt by some poetic 
soul, and feq by the oil of prayer—a 
ray of pity in the dark night of time. 

Prayer, like grief, is often selfish, 
leaving dust in the heart; but it takes 
wings and rises from the shadowed 
earth to the shadowless heavens, 
when we remember those who have 
no one to remember them. Piety, if 
We trace the word to its roots, is 
found to be akin to pity; they grow 
out of the same stem, as though to 
teach us that the way of the soul is 
“through love to light.” So the lamp 
of poor souls was lit, it may be, by 
Some one who remembered that we 
are all poor souls, pent up in the 
kingdoms of pity and death, as our 
fathers were before us. 

Let us take this little lamp and set 


it down beside our text, and read. 
Here we find joineq together two 
master words—Light and Life. All 


great minds love the light; it is the 
mothey of beauty and the joy of the 
world. It tells them all they know 
and their speech about it is gladsome 
and grateful. Light is to the mind 
what food is to the body; it brings 
the morning, when the shadows flee 
away, and the loveliness of the earth 
is uncurtained. This is the mystery of 
light. It is not matter, but a form of 
motion; it is not spirit, though it 
seems closely akin to it; it is the 
gateway where matter and spirit pass 
and re-pass. Of all that is in nature 
it the most resembles God, in its gen- 
tleness, its beauty, ang its pity. 

And here also is life, but it is life 
of a peculiar kind. The word used 
here is not “bios,’’ from which we de- 
rive the word biography, but a more 
intense word, meaning hard and fast 
breathing; an abounding, passionate, 
yearning life. It is no vast, brooding 
quiescence, but burning activity of 
energy. It has throb, and glow, and 
color in it. And it is therefore that it 
turns to light. Joining these two in 
one, we find a rich, warm, palpitating. 
radiant life, moving in grace and 
beauty—the lamp of poor souls. Let 
us consider in this quiet hour how, in 
what ways, and why that Christ-life 
is the light of men. 

Very few seem to lay hold of what 
Christ means to the intellect of the 
race. This is true because so often we 
think of Him as a dogma, and His 
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life as only a biography; whereas He 
is a life, radiant and radiating, not 
a bundle of dogmas but a soul living 
in the Eternal. Without an inner fel- 
lowship with this palpitating life we 
cannot think about religion religious- 
ly. Among the many debts we owe to 
Aristotle is the fact that, having no 
religion, he wrote no book about re- 
ligion. That is what Carlyle objected 
to in Voltaire, and it is a valid criti- 
cism of all unillumined thinking 
about religion. 

The old Quakers had the true in- 
sight. They did not argue; they were 
never critics. To them religion was a 
tie uniting the heart of man to the 
heart of God. George Fox said that 
though he read about Gog and Christ, 
he knew them only from a like spirit 
in his own soul. He followed the in- 
ner light—that lamp of poor souls 
which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. The truths of faith re- 
fuse to hang their pictures in the 
cold, gray light of what we are pleas- 
ed to call reason. Only the vivid, pal- 
pitating thinker can see them in their 
splendor, and the great light-bringers 
of the world have been thinkers of 
this quality. 

Hear now the words of a man of 
the world, who was not a worldly 
man, a great scholar, and one of the 


swiftest intellects that has moved 

among us. 

“The acknowledgement of God in 
Christ, 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for 
thee 

All questions in the earth and out of 
tee? 


So Robert Browning found in Christ 
a key to such an understanding of 
the world as can be found nowhere 
else. Truly Christ is a lamp to poor 
wandering minds in quest of light. Let 
us ask how this is so. He leads us to 
a vision of God through the highest 
human life. Only one thing we know, 
and that is this thinking, longing, 
loving, hoping soul within us. Things 
outside of us may be as they seem, 
and they may not. No man can lea, 
out of himself to explore them and 
find out. But we know something of 
what is within ourselves, and by the 
sight of the soul Christ unfolded the 
truth as far as we can go, or need to 
go. And that truth is that the spirit 
that rules the world, that shapes its 
myriad forms, is the same spirit that 
is in Him. This is the Christian vision 
of the world, and it is a vision that 
breaks into sun-burst music. 

One fact is clear. Since Jesus lived 
men have thought about the world in 
a more satisfying and conclusive way. 
Like a sun-rise in the Alps, one great 
mind after another had been kindled 
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to triumphant confidence in realities 
hitherto shadowy and dim. Once a 
young man asked if it was not a 
strange thing that so many intellects 
of the first order should find in Christ 
such rich assurance. Unable to see in 
the fact of Christ what those great 
minds saw, he was puzzled. It 
is a strange thing. Augustine was 
surely the equal of Shakespeare, and 
it is not easy to imagine such a mind 
following a vain fire. No, there is 
something in Christ to satisfy the 
most searching intellect—a light thar 
never was on land or sea. But it isa 
life, and all high thinking miust come 
up out of deep living. 

But there is a still deeper, darker 
mystery, where poor souls need light. 
Of all inscrutable things sin is the 
most baffling. No man who thinks 
can take light views of sin. As far as 
it goes, the insight of Socrates that 
sin is the result of ignorance is true. 

Take the Brieux play called ‘“Dam- 
aged Goods,’”’ now so much in vogue, 
the thesis of which is—teach youth 
the danger of being unchaste, show 
them the consequence of it to them- 
selves and others, and they will be 
chaste. That is, knowledge is enough. 
Yet the play itself contradicts this 
thesis. Georges Dupon knew about 
the results of his impurity, knew 
enough to be scared crazy when he 
found that he must reap what he had 
sown. And what did he do? He 
went right ahead. Education will not 
save the world from this blight, or 
from anything else. There cannot be 
morality based on knowledge alone, 
or on self-interest. It is not yet shown 
that we can Treason anybody into 
righteousness, or even that we can 
frighten them into it. It is a bril- 
liant play, but it has no soul. It has 
no spiritual basis for chastity. While 
Socrates went deeper than this play 
goes, he did not fathom the horror 
of sin. 

Then came Plato with a deeper in- 
sight. He said that there is at the 
bottom of the mind a sediment of in- 
sanity, a deposit of animal stupidity, 
which when stirred by the storm of 
passion, befogs reason. The wild 
beast in man runs away with his rea- 
son, and the chariot of life is wrecked. 
But not until Aristotle came with his 
vision of the will as the center of the 
moral life, did the whole truth ap- 
pear. Unless we reckon with a pro- 
foung perversity of will, we have not 
measured this thing called sin. 

Aided by these great thinkers we 
see what sin is, but the problem is 
how to deal with it. All of them to- 
gether do not solve that riddle. Dante 
Rossetti saw lust in human nature 
as a toad crouched in the soul, a vile 
and filthy thing. But he saw no way 
of getting rid of it. It is vain to ap- 


peal to reason. He speaks to a piti- 
less force who tries to reason with the 
moral stupidity, the self-induced irra- 
tionality, of sin. Just because sin is 
below reason only that which is in- 
effably above reason can melt it 
away. Look now at Christ and see 
how His life throws light into this 
pit, and cleanses it. 

Let me illustrate. 
whose son, by great wrong, has 
brought shame upon an _ honorable 
name. The father goes into his room 
and walks to and fro in agony. On 
the one side is his boy, soul of his 
soul; on the other a blistering sense of 
disgrace. At last love wins, and he 
comes out of his chamber of agony 
and meets his boy. He speaks to the 
boy, with a little after-quaver of pain 
in his cadence, and—forgives him! He 
promises to stand by his boy, take the 
shame, and whatever else may come! 
This is very far from the easy-going 
forgiveness that tosses the offence 
aside in light good-humor. Here is 
the forgiveness that heals and saves. 
Something in it penetrates like elec- 
tricity. It goes to the soul of the boy, 
and he comes to himself—that is, he 
comes to his father. The family life 
wakes in him and overcomes his er- 
ratic individual self. 

In Christ this suffering, forgiving, 
cleansing love found its supreme 
apocalypse. Here is the force that 
can melt the hard, stupid yet strange- 
ly cunning thing called sin, and noth- 
ing else can melt it. And every life, 
whether it be of father, mother, teach- 
er or friend, in which this quality of 
life shines, is a healing force among 
men. It has been my joy to go 
through for the first time a little book 
made up of the writings of the late 
William Beardshear. There was a 
Christ-man, and a poet if by poetry 
you mean a skyey something which 
expands, rarifies, and exalts the life 
of a man. What a gentle, strong 
wise, tender, rich soul! No wonder 
his boys loved him! He was a lamp 
to many a poor soul needing light. 
Rarely has any book come to me with 
so much of the Christ-life in it. He 
has walked the path of the shining 
ones, and his very memory is lumin- 
ous. Such men make real and tang- 
ible for us that in Christ which is 
the redeeming beauty of the world. 

And there is another dark and 
shadowy way where we must have 
light, or die of heart-break. Some 
sorrows are strangely and _ swiftly 
healed. There comes an explanatiun 
and the sufferers are able, in a meas- 
ure at least, to see purpose in their 
experience. But there are sorrows 
that remain sorrows, and mysteries 
also. They are not healed and they 
are not explained. The deadening 
influence of time and the merciful 
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distractions of a busy life, 
advent of new friends, 
erase them. When grief begins to 
slumber, sights and sounds bring 
back the old bitter questioning, the 
hungry longings of the time when the 
nights were longer than the days. The 
soul remains unsconsoled, untaught. 
In a strange and sweet way Christ is 
the beautiful shepherd of these npe- 
shadowed lives, a light in the dark, a 
song in the night. 

And this is how it is. If any sorrow 
was ever unaccountable it was the 
sorrow that followed him. An angél 
of light, he was called a devil. His 
soul was a well-spring of pity, he was 
cast out as evil. The strongest. wnit 
est, sweetest soul that ever graced the 
earth, he was put to death as a crim- 
inal. At times we are wont to use 
the word cross in speaking of our ills, 
but when we see that Cross and the 
figure moving toward it. surely we 
must be smitten with shame. Tnat 
vast sorrow gathers all our little woes 


and tne 
never quite 


into its black mantle, and they are 
lost. There we meet a sympathy so 
deep, so divinely tender, so radiant 
that our sorrows are healed and our 
burdens fall away. By him we are 
taught that no quivering pain strikes 
through our poor souls that is not 
more keenly felt in heaven than on 
earth, 

And finally there is the last shaaow 
of a lonely journey—the endtime of 
life, when 


“The Dumb hours clothed in black, 
Brings the Dreams about our bed,” 


and there. too. He is a lamp of pour 
souls. One who follows Him will not 
think of death as a shadow. It is 
dark only with excess of light—light 
all around the sky. The shallow mys- 
teries are dark; the great mysteries 
are luminous. Let us guard this lamp 
of poor souls, and feed it with oil of 
prayer, that the life that was in Him 
may be in us, shining more and more 
to the perfect day. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 2, 1913—“MY CHRIST” 


Prayer 


Grant us Thy gracious help, O Lord, 
that our hour of prayer may avail to 
strengthen all that is good within us, 
renewing our faith and quickening our 
hope. Thou dost not dwell with impur- 
ity, and we would come into Thy pres- 
ence with pure hearts, with earnest pur- 
pose, with reverent spirit. Cleanse us 
that we may have Thee with us in our 
worship, which else will be vain—in Thy 
light seeing light, in Thy truth finding 
liberty, and in Thy love the key to what 
life is and is to be. 

Mortify in us all that is selfish, sordid 
and unholy; and help us to seek ever the 
things of the spirit. If we attempt any- 
thing that is not just and true and in 
harmony with Thy will, may we not 
prosper in it. Lead us in sunny paths 
in so far as these are good for us; but, 
if it be better that shadows should fall, 
and our feet tread in rough ways, let it 
be so. Only make of us pure and brave 
souls, awake to the truth, happy in obed- 
ience, rich in a faith that grows not dim, 
and useful to our fellows. 

Enable us cheerfully and willingly to 
do Thy will as Thou revealest it to us. 
Take all shrinking and rebelliousness out 
of our hearts. If any have been follow- 
ing vain dreams which are now dispelled 
show them a true vision and lead them 
to follow it. When storms smite us, 
shaking our very hearts, make us to know 
that within the terror there is tenderness. 
Help us to trust Thee utterly, that our 
mornings may bring us strength and our 
evenings peace, whatever the day may be. 

Hear us, we beseech Thee, in our 
prayer; and may we regard that day as 
best in which we love Thee most truly 
and do most to serve our fellow man. 
Let all our power be given to making our 
own the fullness of life that is in Christ, 
who is our life, our joy, and our hope. 
Show us the wonders of His life, that 
each may find in Him what he most needs 
—the wayward guidance, the sorrowing 
comfort, the sinful healing, the doubt- 
ing truth. May we live in Him, and He in 
us. His life our life; in His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“All things were created by Him, and 
for Him.” 

“Christ in you, the hope of glory.”— 
CE (os ia oi rs 

It is written in the vision of St. John 
that there are twelve gates to the City 
of God. And where there is a gate there 
is a road leading to it. All the roads lead 
to the City, and the only question is 
whether we are traveling in the direction 
of the City, with our faces set thither- 
ward and our hearts eager to be there. 
Then it matters little what road we may 
be on; for all the high paths of the spirit 
have one end and meet at last. There 
is no common starting-point. and the 
right way for each man is the way by 
which the Lord leads him. 

Just so it is in the quest for Christ. 
No matter how far we go back into the 
past, we find men seeking Him—for what 
we call Christ has been in the world 
from the beginning, and was not absent 
from any age. Literally, He has been 
the desire of all nations. Look into the 
dim past, led by a great artist, and you 
will see that this is so. If you know the 
Kipling story of “Puck of Pook’s Hill,” 
you cannot forget the boy and girl who 
are permitted to take strange journeys 
into the Land of Memory—where the 
dead live.. It is only a fancy, but it gives 
us a glimpse of insight into the old, far 
off fact. 

One day we meet them upon the bare 
chalk-downs with August sun beating 
upon their heads, and the air is sweet 
with drifting perfumes. They sat down 
to rest, and presently they saw their old 
friend Puck on the horse-shoe curve of 
the downs, watching a half-naked man 
who was carefully chipping a flint arrow 
head. They heard the man speak of the 
wolves that killed his comrades and de- 
stroyed their flocks, and saw him point 
to his body all scarred with the wounds 
made by the great Beast. He went on to 
tell of the desire that grew upon him 
to master the Beast, and save his people. 

At last he wandered to the distant for- 
est belt where dwelt the people who held 
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the secret of the magic knife that could 
cut into the evil heart of the Beast. 
Watching from the distance for many 
days, and seeing how they dug red.stones 
from the earth and melted them in fire, 
he besought their Priestess to teach him 
how to make the magic knife for the 
sake of his people. The price he had to 
pay for the secret was the loss of his 
right eye—a price worse than death to 
him. But it was for his people; what 
else could he do? So he delivered his 
people from the power of the Beast, and 
‘ they looked upon him as a saviour. Sol- 
itary and maimed; but “star-led to build 
the world,” his life was passed in the 
shadow of a great loneliness. Thus, 


“Forth marched the peoples, 
Slowly emerging 

Out of the darkness 
Into the day, 

God-led and guided 
All the rough way.” 


How rough the way was no student of 
the story of faith needs to be told. 
Through long ages men groped toward 
the Christ-spirit, each age having its man 
to deliver his people from the Great Beast 
—and he in turn prophetic, in his insight 
and sorrow, of yet higher victories. At 
last the dream came true; what men had 
sought was made flesh in Galilee, and 
they beheld His grace and beauty. As 
the dim roads of prophecy and dream 
led up to Christ, so now He walks all 
the paths of life—Himself the Way and 
the Truth. Where a man meets Christ, 
along whatever road—that is his start- 
ing-point, and if he will follow on the 
gates of the City will come in sight. So 
great is the reality of Christ that no man 
can know His fullness, but only that seg- 
ment of it that is nearest to his own life. 

Take, for example, St. Augustine. As 
a youth he was a libertine, a prodigal 
son spending his days in riotous living; 
but Christ found him deep in “the horri- 
ble pit and the miry clay,” and raised him 
thence and cleansed him. That was his 
experience, rich and wonderful, where- 
of he tells in pages that can never die; 
and it shaped and colored his ideas in 
after days. The master-thoughts of his 
theology are sin and grace, repentance 
and faith. But others as holy, as wise, 
and as true teach differently, because 
their experience has been different. 
There was Clement of Alexandria, who 
was born a pagan and nurtured in the 
philosophy and literature of Greece. Hap- 
pily he was kept from the pollution of 
his surroundings, Like many another, he 
craved intellectual satisfaction, and after 
years of riotous thinking he found it in 
Christ. For him Christ was the Teacher, 


and if in his writings he says little about 
sin, he says much about Christ as the 
Light. 

Dear John Woolman was so tender of 
heart that the sight of suffering afflicted 
him like a calamity. Food cooked by the 
hands of slaves he could not eat. A bird 
with a broken wing, a horse lashed by a 
brutal driver, the cruelty of man to man 
—any kind of injustice broke his heart. 
He was a forerunner of a day when the 
Golden Rule will be, not a dream, but a 
necessity—when men cannot eat when 
they sit down to feast, seeing behind them 
the shivering shapes of the poor! His 
Christ was a fathomless Compassion, the 
ineffable Pity. Another, journeying “o’er 
moor and fen,” under the shadow of a 
great sorrow, finds Christ to be the Com- 
forter. And still another, weary of the 
weight of all this unintelligible world, or 
crushed by heavy woes, finds Him to be 
the Burden-bearer who gives rest to the 
heavy ladened. Thus each may call Him 
“My Christ,’—for He is all that any one 
sees, and more than all men can think 
or dream. : 

So we might go on to speak of the 
Christ of the artist, of the philosopher, 
of the poet—and there is a very real 
sense in which the man of science may 
find Him to be the final fact of nature, 
and the key to it. Assuredly He is as 
much a force in the order of things as 
any law of nature. Because He is so 
great, there should be the widest sym- 
pathy and the warmest fellowship be- 
tween us, seeing that we are partakers 
of a like precious Reality. Alas, it has 
not always been easy for the Augustines 
to be charitable to the Clements, and al- 
most as difficult for the Clements to 
have patience with the Augustines. Nor 
should any one make the mistake of 
thinking that, because he cannot enjoy 
the experience of another, he is a strang- 
er to Christ. Far from it. Each man 
has his own need, and that need, what- 
ever it may be, is his point of contact 
with Christ. It is enough to have met 
Christ, if your heart is going out to Him 
in faith and desire. There is no one way 
where all must go, where none can wan- 
der and all must know—no, there are 
many gates to the City of God. 

From this you will perceive my reason 
for speaking of Him as My Christ—even 
mine. For some what follows may seem 
to be a series of wild words, but it is 
not. Instead, it is a calm understate- 
ment of the reality of Christ as life 
and time and trial and struggle have 
given me to see it. Blessed, or cursed, 
with an intellect critical, analytical, of 
untra-conservative cast and habit of 
thought, tinged by a temperament which, 
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if it had its way, would make this world 
dismal and dun-colored—it is surely sig- 
nificant that a mind so made-up finds it- 
self, mid-way in this mortal life, a de- 
voted lover of Christ and an humble 
student of the great mystics. Never will 
the day fade from my memory when the 
prologue of the Gospel of John became, 
for me, the profoundest philosophy on 
earth. Not as an argument, but as a 
vision of the ultimate reality taking hu- 
man form and speaking the truth of 
things. Let me tell you a little of what 
that vision means, if so that we may see 
where our paths have crossed and 
whither we are going. Studying Christ 
is like looking at a sunrise; each man 
who looks is filled with the beauty and 
glory of it, but the splendor is undimin- 
ished. Over all its ineffable wonder 
falls, subduing the mind, softening the 
heart, and exalting the life. 

First of all, my Christ is a real fact 
of history—no phantom whose life is a 
poem in the writing of which all hu- 
manity collaborated. That is a pretty 
fancy, but not a fact. There have been 
many efforts to show that Jesus was a 
myth, a human life imagined, a drama; 
but they fall flat. No, He lived on earth 
“the human life of God,” having a place 
in history and a date in time. What 
that means to you it is not given to me 
to know, but it means much to me. It 
means that we follow no dim wisp of 
dreams, but a real person who walked 
among men on this old earth. What- 
ever else Jesus was, He was a man— 
sweetly, richly, vividly human; and His 
divinity was revealed through His hu- 
manity. He stands nearest to us by 
His humanness, His limitations of 
knowledge, His weariness. That is why 
His words, once spoken, have never 
ceased to speak. That is why when you 
hear them, it is like a voice in your own 
heart—like your mother waking you in 
the morning with a kiss in the days that 
come not back. 

But my Christ is more than a person, 
He is a personality—that is, a person 
with some force behind it, having its 
sources in the Unseen. Recall His 
power to attract persons, and the way in 
which men who saw Him suddenly rose 
up and wanted to follow Him. That 
is ever the mark of personality. Then, 
too, His words bear an impress and 
aspect so unique and characteristic that 
they are living witnesses of Him. But 
He is more than a personality, He is a 
growing power in history, too. While 
He lived everything seemed to be 
against Him, but He was not dismayed. 
Just when His work had commenced, 


the forces of evil gathered and He had 
to die. Yet he took that early and 
tragic death and made of it the very 
path by which to reach the heart of 
man. With Love alone He won His 
way, until today he is nearer, it often 
seems, than when He walked in Galilee. 

Nor is this to mistake an illusive 
feeling of the heart for reality. It is 
a fact of history that Christ is the 
great spiritual dynamic of the world—a 
force to be reckoned with by him who 
would estimate the spiritual possessions 
of mankind. How is it that the person- 
ality of Christ persists and keeps pace 
with the ages? How can such a thing 
be? There are many explanations, but 
they do not explain. Some talk of the 
Christ-ideal, but without a living Reality 
behind it that ideal would long ago have 
faded. No; stripped of all sentiment 
and looked at in the cool light of critical 
fact, Christ is no mere ideal, but a liv- 
ing Presence and force in the world to- 
day. Let me offer a suggestion—that 
the Spirit that is behind history, in it 
and over it, and the Spirit that we call 
Christ, are one and the same. 

And not only of history, but of na- 
ture, too, with her order now luminous 
and dark, now glorious and terrible. 
Christ is not an exotic, not an alien 
force coming from without, but the 
flower of the long process of evolution, 
revealing, in His fragrance and fruit, 
the spirit and meaning of the whole. 
That was my reason for saying that a 
man of science, if he will look back 
from Christ as from a high watch-tower, 
will see that He is the final fact of 
nature, as He is the central figure of 
history. And looking forward, the light 
within Him of the new heavens and the 
new earth, is the grandest of all pro- 
phecies. Hovering above all our 
wronged and troubled earth, is His 
vision of the Kingdom of Heaven. He 
has made it real, and He will yet make 
it come true for us. As an unveiling of 
what lies at the heart of this dark 
world, He answers all my questions, 
and satisfies my heart utterly. 

Of course, it is one thing to accept 
this as a philosophy, and another thing 
to lay it to heart, love it, live in the light 
of it, and think in the glow of its re- 
vealing splendor. For me Christ is not 
simply a Fact in time, or a Force in 
history, but also, and much more, a 
Friend—and in this sense He becomes 
more to me as my feet journey farther 
inland on the isthmus of life. For many 
faith is less easy as life becomes more 
real; but when I come to Him with deep 
questionings, a hush falls over me, and 
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I know that He is questioning me. In 
that silence, far sweeter than any mu- 
sic, is my rest. Then it is that my heart 
burns within me along the way, and 
His words, always wonderful in their 
depth and surprise, come home to me 
with a vivid beauty that is not of earth, 
leaving a still singing in my soul—as if 
He were speaking them to me for the 
first time. 

So that my Christ, while deeply and 
tenderly human, out-tops humanity, and 
has no peer among the sons of man. He 
is the Divine Reality, so far as we can 
know it, or need to know it. That is 
why He satisfies all types and condi- 
tions of minds, and why they find in 
Him a tie of fellowship; all one in their 
littleness, one, also, in their joy—His 
grace as manifold as human need is di- 
verse. No mere mortal could thus sat- 
isfy, much less cleanse, this “little, in- 
finite thing—the human soul.” When 
men put theories aside and listen to His 
voice, they hear the Eternal calling them 
in words the sweetest, the profoundest, 
and the most simple ever molded by 
human lips. So it is with me at least, 
and I feel that it will be so with any 
man who will let his heart have its 
way. 

My only hope for the future of the 
race, and the ultimate reign of purity 
and justice, is in Christ. Everything may 
fail—but not Christ. Often enough the 
church has failed, by folly or default, 
but He has come to the rescue with 
His reviving and reclaiming wonder. 
This is His world, and He will yet have 
His way with it. Of old men fought 
against Him and put Him to death, but 
it was futile. They were not done with 
Him when they left Him hanging on 
the cross. In the crises of individual 
souls, in the strange vicissitudes of his- 
tory, over and over again, when it 
seemed that men had done with Him, 
“then came Jesus, the doors being 
barred, and stood in the midst.” And 


TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 4, 
FOR US? 


What is literature? Perhaps this is 
as good a definition as any—literature is 
the lasting expression in words of the 
meaning of life. Analyze it a moment, 
and you will see how deep it goes into 
the heart of the matter. Suppose that 
Job had been a Huron Indian—that is, a 
man from whom a cry of pain could 
not be dragged with pincers. What good 
would the race have received from his 
lonely tragedy, what new vision of the 
range of agony or joy? There would 


there He stands today, a challenge to 
the heart and conscience of mankind. 
No earthly barrier can hinder His pres- 
ence in the lives of men or the story of 
nations. He rolls away the great stones 
from all sepulchers and takes new forms 
and assumes new glories as the ages go 
by—the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever. He is the Divine Life. He must 
increase. And His victory is as sure as 
the flow of the tides and the march of 
the stars. 

So much, and far more that no words 
can tell, my Christ means to me. Others 
may have other visions of Him, seeing 
what it is not given me to behold—but 
it is the same Christ. The man of the 
Stone-age seeking to deliver his people 
from the Beast, and St. Francis living 
his life of beauty and pity, were both 
followers of my Christ. If we are to 
take Him as the Lord and Master of 
the soul, it will be because He is that 
to us. No amount of argument or evi- 
dence can make Him so. That is why 
this little society is organized as it is— 
asking no man to make profession of a 
faith already attained, but. rather, to 
become comrades with us in the quest 
and service of One whe is the saviour. 
teacher, comforter, burden-bearer, and 
friend of all. It is therefore that we 
make the wise words cf the poet our 
own: 


“Brother, if your Christ be the Atoning 
Lamb, 
The Only-Begotten of the Great I Am; 
The Rock of Ages cleft for you, 
And you say my Christ would never do, 
ene re Christ—and give me your 
and. 


Brother, if my Christ be the great Ideal. 

The possibility of the race made real, 

The lowly man of Galilee, 

And I say, your Christ would not help 
me, 

Leave me my Christ—but give me your 
hand.” 


1913—WHAT CAN LITERATURE DO 


have been no grand book with its vast 
gamut of despair, struggle, solace, and 
victory. 

Literature, then, is expression. But so 
are music, painting, sculpture, and all 
the fine arts. Art lifts us out of the 
pit, shows us what manner of world 
this is, puts a song on our lips or a 
picture in our hearts. If music is love 
in search of a word, literature is the art 
which finds the word—what Kipling 
calls “the magic of the necessary word.” 
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It is the mission of genius to see what 
other men look at, and to express in 
unfading art those thoughts and feel- 
ings which well up in every heart, but 
which so few can ever express. 

All sound is not music, nor is all writ- 
ing literature. Only a few books ride 
the storms and whirlpools of time and 
live, and if we ask why some books live 
and others die, the answer is not far 
to seek. Literature is the “lasting” ex- 
pression of what life is—lasting because 
it is deep and true and has a form of 
beauty that does not fade. The great 
books tell us something that was true 
in the past, and will be true while hu- 
man nature is the same—as true today 
as when Homer sang in Greece or the 
Son of God lodged with the fishermen 
by the sea. They deal with the life that 
is universal and human in a manner 
worthy of it; therefore they endure. 

Strange as this world is, full as it is 
of absurdities and insanities, only what 
is sound and sane lives in the end, For 
which let us give thanks. Every move- 
ment has its body of writing, but if it 
meets no real need and serves no high 
end, the writing dies with it. There is 
a limbo of letters, in which it is interest- 
ing to wander betimes, amid things 
curious and forgotten. By the same 
token, no book that is dumb concerning 
the meaning of life endures. Art alone 
cannot keep a book alive. It must have 
a philosophy of life, and it must give 
us bread to feed the soul. So that, 
when we enter the temple of literature, 
we are in the presence of the great 
sanctities and sanities of the race. 

I 

What can such literature do for us? 
First of all, since it is expression, it can 
help us to express ourselves. That is a 
fundamental necessity, else no flesh 
could live. The human soul, if it is to 
live in health and hope, must have an 
outlet for its joy and woe. No man is 
more miserable than he who locks a 
grief in his heart, and loses the key. 
That way madness lies. Words are 
“windy attorneys to their client woes,” 
and great writers furnish us with good 
attorneys. For all men live by truth, 
said Emerson, and stand in need of 
expression. 

This is especially so with the young, 
to whom life is new, strange, and often 
turbulent. For a young man the right 
book is like the House of the Interpreter 
in the Bunyan allegory. It helps him to 
understand himself—forms his ideal, 
leads his crude ideas, his fluid desires, 
his half-formed dreams forth to com- 
pleteness and beauty. The new life of 


William Stead, who went down on the 
Titanic, is one example out of a myriad. 
As a youth he was aimless and without 
purpose, like many a lad, not knowing 
what to do with himself. One day his 
eye fell on the Lowell poem, “Ex- 
treme Unction,”’ and these words stood 
out as if written in fire: 


“God bends from out the deep and says, 
‘I gave thee the great gift of life; 
Wast thou not called in many ways? 
Are not my earth and heaven at 
strife?” 


Never had he thought of the wrongs 
of the world as a divine call to use his 
life to set them right. “That poem 
changed my life,” he afterwards said— 
as Homer woke Shelley, as Shelley set 
Browning afire. Yet some think that 
poetry is only a pretty play with words, 
a pastime to amuse. Far from it! A 
poem is a deed, a power released, a 
call to fulfill “the trust for such high 
uses given.” It is in the great books that 
we find the stored-up life and love and 
power of times agone, for our using. 
These are all at our choice; and time is 
short. 

How often, in reading an essay or a 
poem, one comes upon a line that makes 
him start with surprise. He finds there 
something which he fancied no one else 
had ever felt but himself. And there it 
is, said as he never could have said it. 
The door of his loneliness swings open, 
and he discovers that he is in a vast 
fellowship of souls, with fears and hopes 
like his own. Literature is like a great 
organ with many keys, on which the 
secrets of the heart of man are set to 
music. Have you heard a note pathetic 
in our human lot? Sophocles heard it 
long ago. Have you felt your heart 
break at the grave of one doubly dead, 
for that he died so young? Tennyson 
felt it, too. 

When a great writer tells what is in 
his heart, he touches many hearts every- 
where. Longfellow was once riding in 
a carriage near Newcastle, England, 
when he was suddenly halted and the 
door was violently opened. Looking out 
the poet saw himself surrounded by be- 
grimed miners. 

“Ts this Mr. Longfellow?’ asked one 
big, burly man who acted as spokesman. 

“Tt is,” said the poet, who thought he 
was about to be robbed. 

“Well, sir, we heard that you were to 
pass here about this time, and we got 
permission to come out of the mine and 
see you. We just want to shake your 
hand and say, ‘God bless the man who 
wrote The Psalm of Life.’” 
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In all great hours, whether of sorrow 
or of joy, we feel the need of. expres- 
sion. When Macduff is told that his wife 
and babies have been murdered, Mal- 
colm says to him: 


“Give sorrow words: 
The Grief that does not speak 
Breaks the heart.” 


De Quincey tells us of the three La- 
dies of Sorrow. The first is named our 
Lady of Tears—the grief that finds easy 
and natural expression. The second is 
Our Lady of Sighs—the grief that is too 
deep for tears, but finds partial outlet. 
But the third,. clad in a triple veil of 
crape, her eyes dry and blazing, is the 
Lady of Darkness—the mother of luna- 
cies, the suggestress of suicides. It is 
the dumb, tearless sorrow that kills. 
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When Thorwalden unveiled his statue 
of Christ, he sat down and wept, say- 
ing, “My genius is decaying. This is 
the first of my works that I have ever 
been satisfied with.” If a man is satis- 
fied with his work, he is doomed. He 
must either stand still or descend—and 
standing still is a kind of descent. That 
is the tragedy of Andrea del Sarto, as 
Browning tells it. He was “the faultless 
painter,” having no need of rough 
sketches, but able at once to put his 
dream into color. Alas, his ideal was 
too low, else he would not have reached 
it. 

That is to say, the second ministry of 
literature is that it keeps the Ideal alight 
and aglow within us. If the inner light 
has burned low, if your ideals have 
grown dim, go to the poets and have 
your vision of the Ideal brightened. 
They will make you see that 


“Man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s heaven for?” 


They will renew in you the sense of the 
wonder and awe of life, and its glory. 
Every masterpiece of literature is rooted 
in the ideal, reflects the ideal, and brings 
the light of the ideal to bear upon the 
human path. And he in whom the ideal 
has faded, as truly as he who lacks 
charity, may be accounted as one dead. 
_ Literature, by its very nature idealistic, 
is the mother of the faith, and the nurse 
of hope. It was thus that Carlyle saved 
Huxley from materialism, and Emerson 
gave Tyndall the light of vision. Of 
nothing have we of this land more right 
to be proud than the ingrained idealism 
of our literature. Here is a heritage 
precious beyond gold. Edwards, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Lanier, Moody—to name 
our poets is to call the roll of great 


idealists. If ever we defame this tra- 
dition, or betray it, we are lost. Our 
republic was conceived in idealism, and 
dedicated to the faith that man 1s more 
than things. By as much as we keep 
that faith, so much are we worthy of a 
heroic and historic past. 

What is most worth while? Last sum- 
mer I asked that question of a great 
and dear teacher, as we rode across the 
lake. Instantly he replied: “This beau- 
tiful world and what man has thought 
about it.’ That is the theme of litera- 
ture—the world of beauty without, and 
the vast world within; nature and per- 
sonality. The visible world is never a 
perfect pyramid; it is truncated. What 
we see derives its beauty and meaning 
from the Unseen. It is in the Ideal, 
clearly seen and devoutly followed, that 
we find justified and made perfect our 
faith in the worth of life and the com- 
pleteness of the Divine plan. 

This is the prophetic aspect of poetry. 
If you know the image in the minds of 
the poets of today, you know the form 
things will take tomorrow. Long_be- 
fore Darwin announced his thesis, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and Emerson had fore- 
felt the idea of evolution, interpreted it, 
and set it to music. In this respect, as 
in others, “In Memoriam” will never 
cease to be a wonder to me. In the 
same way, more than seventy years ago 
Tennyson, in “Locksley Hall,’ foresaw 
the air-ship: 

“Fleard the heavens filled with shouting, 

And there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nation’s airy navies 

Grappling in the central blue.” 


God forbid that his prophecy must be 
fulfilled before the nations foresather 
“in the parliament of man, the federa- 
tion of the world!” It means much that 
Alfred Noyes, the sweetest singer now 
living, is an apostle of Peace. Thus, 
both as a foreteller and as a forthspeak- 
er, literature is prophetic. It is an evan- 
gelist of idealism. It is not ideas that 


make a people great, it is ideals. Here 
the ministry of books is benign — for 
where there is no vision the people perish. 


Il 


Long ago Pope said that the best study 
of mankind—is man. Read any poem 
and you will learn much about the man 
who wrote it—more, perhaps, than he 
meant to tell. Take Thanatopsis. Sup- 
pose you knew nothing about Bryant ex- 
cept that he wrote those lines. First, 
you would learn that he loved nature, 
sun, sky, woods, ocean, and knew how 
she fits herself to our moods. Again, 
you would be certain that he was either 
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a very young man or else very old—he 
is meditating on death. As between the 
two, you would surelv say that he was 
very young, not only because his philos- 
ophy is thin, but just because he broods 
on death. Hamlet talks more about 
death than King Lear. As we grow 
older, we know it better and fear it less, 

Nor is that all. You would feel your- 
self under the spell of a chaste and noble 
mind—pensive, dream-like, and pure. 
The impression of dignity, sincerity, and 
simplicity would be unmistakable. Also. 
his use of the rhythm and cadences of 
words betrays a fine ear for melodies. 
Besides, he has a sense of the moral 
meaning of life, as is seen in his clos- 
ing lines. Thus the poet reveals him- 
self, the cast and quality of his soul. 
Literature is autobiography, and dis- 
closes a gallery of beautiful souls— 
showing us to what fine issues our mor- 
tal life ascends; and sometimes, to what 
sad depths it falls. 

But it reveals even more of human 
nature in the characters it portrays. 
There are more than two hundred such 
characters in Shakespeare alone, at least 
a hundred in George Eliot, and as many 
in Dickens. Thackeray has forty—some 
of which, like Colonel Newcome, live to 
haunt and to bless the world. What a 
strange company they are! They were 
not born, but made. They cannot be 
called ghosts, for they never wore flesh. 
If they died, they rose again and are 
as much alive as ever. Some of them 
are more real than many men and wo- 
men whose biographies have been writ- 
ten. If we except St. Paul and his Mas- 
ter, more has been written about Ham- 
let than about any man who has walked 
this earth. 

Indeed, we know Hamlet as we can- 
not know our nearest friend—know him 
as if his bosom were made of glass. So 
of Becky Sharp. We know her inner- 
most thoughts, her motives, her morals, 
so far as she had any. To read the 
story of Tito Malema is to know how 
criminals are made. We see the poison 
enter his heart, see it work his wreck 
and ruin. Were he living next door to 
us we could not know him in that way. 
Literature lights up the human soul, in 
its heights and depths, and shows us 
what is in man. Ulysses, King Arthur, 
Beatrice, Don Quixote and Sancho, 
Hamlet, Falstaff, Robinson Crusoe, 
Faust, Pippa, Pendennis, David Copper- 
field, Romola, Jean Valjean, Lily Bart, 
Kim, Uncle Remus—we know their very 
souls and by such knowledge we are 
made wise and kind, and, let us hope, 
are lifted to a higher confidence in this 


strange, fantastic, pathetic, noble, heroic 
thing called human nature. 


IV 


Two things man has fought from the 
beginning—death and oblivion. He fights 
death with science and faith; he fights 
oblivion with art—most successfully, with 
literature. What though he build a 
monument, that is local and may crum- 
ble. What if he paint a face now fallen 
into dust—it may hang in some gallery 
forgotten of the world. But when a 
beloved name is enshrined in literature 
it is ever-present and living: 


“For naught endures unless it stands 
Linked with a deathless poet’s name.” 


For example, in 1833 Arthur Hallam 
died in Vienna in the morning of life, 
a young man aglow with genius. His 
father, a distinguished historian, erected 
a tablet to the memory of his son, and 
wrote a memoir, collecting his remains 
of prose and verse. It was pathetic— 
this effort to keep alive the memory, of 
one “too early lost for public fame.” 
Everything was done that love could do, 
but in vain. In 1850 Tennyson pub- 
lished “In Memoriam,” and today Ar- 
thur Hallam is among the immortals — 
rescued from the swift forgetfulness 
which visits those to whom night comes 
in the morning. Like Beatrice of old, 
he has become a guide and a teacher of 
faith. 

No other art could have robbed death 
so completely. Of Helen Fourment, the 
wife of Rubens, the painter, it is said 
that we know her beauty as we know 
the beauty of no other woman in all the 
annals of time. But only a few visit the 
galleries to look upon her loveliness. It 
may be copied, but it loses unspeakably, 
whereas a copy of “In Memoriam” is as 
good as the original. It goes every- 
where, carrying-with it the fame of a 
dear, dead friend, and a hallowing hope 
of the life eternal. Who is best known 
today, Arthur Hallam or Helen Four- 
ment? 

Not simply individuals, but whole na- 
tions and eras are reclaimed from the 
all-devouring grave and given earthly 
immortality in literature. It not only 
records the past, it recalls it in all its 
native robes and makes it live again. 
Thus ancient Greece lives evermore in the 
Iliad of Homer, and the mighty dead 
of England rise up and act again on 
the Shakespeare stage. As Carlyle said, 
thirteen silent centuries speak to us for- 
ever in the pages of Dante—telling us 
that only as men live for the things of 
the spirit is life worth while. Life is 
fleeting, we are here today and tomor- 
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row gone, but literature catches these 
vanishing shapes and fixes them in the 
eternal repose of beauty. ‘ 
Mark Twain said that our civil war 
was really, a fight between Walter Scott 
and Robert Burns. The South, he said, 
read Sir Walter, for his grace and 
charm of courtesy, his pride of blood 
and extraction, while the North read 
Burns, who said that a man is a man, 
whether white or black or yellow. So 
the two ideals clashed. Anyway, we of 
the South did read Scott, for his pic- 
tures of old chivalry, and for his purity 
and splendor of genius as well. How he 
brings back the far gone past, glam- 
oured, it may be, by, the light of romance 
—as, on the singing robe of Burns, the 
story of Scotland may be read to this 


day. 
Vv 


For literature, nothing is common or 
unclean. One of its best ministries to 
the soul is its power to glorify the com- 
monplace, and unveil the hidden beauty 
of simple things. Genius has been de- 
fined as nothing else than the power to 
see the wonder of common things. At 
bottom, said Goethe, no object is unpo- 
etical if we have eyes to see it as it is. 
For proof of this we have only to turn 
to the pages of Wordsworth, who finds 
in the meanest flower that grows 
thoughts too deep for tears. 

So also Tennyson, who saw in a flower 
in a crannied wall, where vagrant winds 
had sifted dust, the whole mystery of 
God and man. Robert Burns plowed 
up a field-mouse, and it became a teacher 
to us of the kinship of all breathing 
things and of the eternal Pity which is 
our hope. Then, too, on the head of a 
fellow-worshipper in the kirk, when he 
should have been listening to the ser- 
mon, the naughty Burns saw, not a 
mouse, but something that sounds like 
it—and what a truth it taught! Of all 
great poets it may be said, as Elizabeth 
Browning said of Euripides: 

“He touched the common things, 
Till they rose and touched the spheres.” 

God be thanked for the bright eyes of 
genius, and its ministry to us as “priest 
of the wonder and bloom of the world.” 
Often life seems dingy and drab, and 
the common lot of man most common 
and uninviting, but the artists let the 
light fall upon it, as De Hooge lets the 
sunlight fall upon the rubbish of a back- 
yard, and we cry out for joy. They 
make us to know that 

“Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cup of budding flowers, 

But in the mud and scum of things 

There is always something sings.” 


VI 


Let us return, in closing, to our de- 
finition of literature as “the meaning of 
life.’ If that be true, the Bible is the 
mother of the literary family, about 
whose knee other books gather to be 
taught. It expresses our deepest faiths 
and feelings with a completeness, a 
finality, a beauty found nowhere else. 
It is aglow with an eternal and all-trans- 
figuring idealism. It knows what is in 
man and holds the mirror up to his 
heart. It recalls the past when man 
walked and talked with God. It uses 
the hen and her brood, the tiny flower 
by the wayside, the simplest things of 
life and nature, to teach the loftiest truth. 

The meaning of life—if that be the 
quest of literature, then there is no po- 
etry like the words of Jesus. For what- 
ever else Jesus was, he was the supreme 
artist. Read those parables once more. 
Try to improve one, and you will see 
how perfect they are. They did not 
grow; they awoke complete. Wit, wis- 
dom, humor, and the most ethereal truth 
are in them, with all the sweet breadth 
of the sunnny sky. His words seem 
dipped in some bright essence of unfad- 
ing beauty. An ineffable grace is upon 
them. Nor could we think of it other- 
wise. If God speaks to man of the 
meaning of life, that message will wear 
the form of art befitting its solemnity 
and beauty. 

As for other books, each writer tells 
us what life means to him—his insight 
and outlook, his vision and dream. To 
Thomas Hardy the world is a blighted 
apple on a rugged, twisted tree. To his 
friend Meredith it is dyed in all the 
colors of sunrise, with a lark-song over 
it. To Tennyson life is a slow struggle 
of good out of much evil, a cry of be- 
reavement blended with a far off shout 
of victory. And so on, each telling us 
his heart-history—the artist to whom 
the world is a picture, the poet to whom 
the world is a song. Thus, in literature, 
we see life from many angles, in many 
lights and shadows—as through “a dome 
of many-colored glass which stains the 
bright radiance of eternity.” 

Literature is revelation. It tells us 
what is deepest in ourselves and in the 
souls next to us. And next to the min- 
istry which makes real the truths of 
faith is the ministry which admits us to 
the best that has been thought and 
dreamed by the greatest souls of our 
race. So much literature can do for 
each of us. As you grow ready for it, 
somewhere or other, you will fipd what 
is needful for you in a wise and reveal- 
ing book. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 9, 1913—REVELATION AND THE IDEAL 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, in obedience to the 
call of the soul we turn aside for an 
hour from the things without to the 
life. within, and wait upon Thee in the 
House of Prayer. Mortals we are, but 
with immortal longings. Ever a vision 
beckons, a light gleams, or a voice calls 
us, and we are not content. If we at- 
tain an end we cannot find peace, but 
are urged onward to a higher aim. 
Thou hast made us so, because Thou 
alone canst give us what the earth can 
neither give nor take away. 

Father of all, satisfy us early with 
Thy mercy, even Thy cleansing and re- 
vealing mercy. Athwart our busy, hur- 
rying days falls an awful sense of Thy 
mystery, and in its shadow we are made 
to feel that life is greater than we 
know. Make us worthy of its wonder— 
other and better than we are, more faith- 
ful to our heavenly vision, more loyal 
to Thee. Hush in our hearts the din 
of the week, and let us hear those sweet 
voices which will be audible when the 
noises of today have followed the feet 
that made them. 

Here we are bowed, a company of 
souls whose secret inner life is open to 
Thee—open, but not unstained. O puri- 
fy us in heart, that we may walk before 
Thee in righteousness and rectitude all 
our days. Whatever sorrow may come, 
whatever tragedy of blighted love, of 
hope deferred, of prayers denied, keep 
us true to the right, faithful to our 
faith. Whereinsoever we have offended 
against Thy truth and love, we beseech 
Thee to forgive, and grant us a heart to 
forgive those who wrong us. 

All about us, O Lord, are the sounds 
of strife, so slowly do men learn Thy 
law of Love, so hard, so selfish, so cruel 
are they still with one another. Keep 
Thou our hearts and hands from grow- 
ing hard, lest we be unjust and unkind. 
By Thy grace renew our faith in Thy 
love as mightier than the forces of evil, 
and that out of the heart of warring 
human passions Thou art evoking Thy 
kingdom of the Ideal. May we, by our 
fidelity to our vision, be Thy fellow- 
workers, as He was in whose name we 
pray, Amen. 





Sermon 
“Not as though I had already attained; 
but I follow after, if that I may know 
that for which also I am known of 
Crist. uae iil, 3212, 
Here we have the life-motif of a 
great, eager, aspiring, victorious soul— 
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perhaps the greatest man in force of 
personality, in magnitude of influence, 
and in impress upon the destiny of the 
world, that ever lived. Slight of figure, 
frail unspeakably, in perils many, in sor- 
rows oft, yet when we see that little man 
coming west, bearing in his hand the 
torch of Faith and planting the banner 
of Christianity in Europe—then we be- 
gin to see what his heroic life meant. 
He heard a Voice, he saw a Vision, and 
he followed on to know, obedient unto 
death. 

That is ever the order of things—the 
Heavenly Vision unveiling its wonder of 
truth and beauty to the soul who, purg- 
ed of sin, obeys and pursues. That is to 
say, the secret of revelation lies in the 
keeping of the Ideal—the Ideal being the 
East whence, in each new age, the FEter- 
nal light breaks in upon our dark and 
troubled human world. As some one 
has said, the great introductions of God 
to the mind of man are through the 
great ideals of man. Moral idealism 
and revelation, then, are but the convex 
and concave of the same figure. Hence 
my theme to-day, which takes the form 
of four great questions. What is revel- 
ation? What is the ideal? What will 
following a lofty ideal do for a man? 
What will obedience to the heavenly 
vision reveal as to the worth of life and 
the meaning of the world? 


I 


One of the great debates of the last 
century was that between Mansel and 
Maurice. In his work discussing “The 
Limits of Religious Thought,’ Dean 
Mansel held that God in His real and 
utmost being cannot be revealed to man, 
and that for man there can be only 
temporary, provisional images of the 
Eternal Goodness. Huxley saw at once 
that the good Dean had actually sur- 
rendered the citadel of faith to the ag- 
nostics—as indeed he did when he made 
the human mind a prison into which God 
himself cannot enter, save as His 
shadow may darken the grated window. 
Mansel was met and refuted by Maurice, 
whose book, “What is Revelation,” is 
one of the richest books in our lan- 
guage. 

Like all great words, Revelation car- 
ries its meaning in a metaphor, aud im- 
plies that the veil has been removed 
from the face of a person. When Moses, 
coming down from the Mount of Vis- 
ion, put a veil over his face, he was 
concealed; when he took it off, he was 
revealed. Why is it that truth is hid- 
den and so hard to find? Whose face 


is veiled? Not the face of God, but the 
face of man—his vision made dim by a 
thick veil woven of ignorance, perver- 
sity, and sin. Truth has been with us 
from the beginning, but we do not see 
it. Electricity flashed in the sky ages 
before man began to see its uses and 
possibilities. ‘When the veil was slowly 
lifted from his eyes that elusive force 
stood revealed, in part at least, and he 
wondered why he had not known it be- 
fore. 

Just so it is in every field of human 
aspiration. If the truth is half-conceal- 
ed and half-revealed, it is due to the 
dimness of our vision, not to the dark- 
ness of the reality. Science is thus a 
revelation, as she removes veil after 
veil of ignorance, disclosing, in a grand 
apocalypse, the world as God made it. 
In the same way, all high art is a revela- 
tion of God, and the inspired apostles 
of beauty are His prophets. Truth may 
thus be regarded either as the gift of 
God or the achievement of man. It is 
both. Every truth is, from the Divine 
side, revelation, and from the human, 
discovery. So we may speak of it either 
way, but we need to keep both sides in 
mind to see the whole picture. Jacob 
wrestling with the Angel in the dawn is 
an eternal parable of our race. If truth 
is a gift it is also a trophy. Everything 
that God gives man wins, and every- 
thing that man wins God bestows. 

Since this is so; since man and God 
are thus interwoven, so to speak, in the 
finding of truth, how can man know 
when God is revealed in his thought? 
Is it not said, “as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my thoughts 
higher than your thoughts?” Assuredly, 
but the thoughts of man at their highest 
carry in them, as the clouds carry the 
sunlight, the thoughts of the Eternal. 
Take any great book, and one can tell. 
by the sweep, rhythm, and majesty of 
certain passages, where the thought of 
the writer passes beyond itself. Take 
the heart-history of Carlyle in Sartor 
Resartus, and you find it as uneven as a 
rugged country. Yet there are moun- 
tain peaks were the light of God shines, 
as in the passage beginning, “Poor. 
wandering, wayward man,” and closing 
thus: 

“The earth, with her poor joys, was 
now my needy Mother; Man, with his 
so mad wants and so mean endeavors, 
had become the dearer to me; and even 
for his sufferings and his sins, I now 
first named him Brother. Thus was I 
standing in the porch ot that Sanctuary 
of Sorrows; by strange, steep ways had 
I too been guided thither; and ere long 


its sacred gates would open, and the 
Divine Depth of Sorrow lie disclosed to 
me.” 

Such words are to be found in all 
great books, as in the Shakespeare vision 
of the dreamy unreality of the cloud- 
capped towers of human greatness, in 
the Tempest. Great writers have always 
felt that such passages were written 
through them, not by them—as Tenny- 
son said of “Crossing the Bar.’ ‘There 
is an exalted zone of song, where a 
thousand years are as a day, and where 
the languages of India, Greece, Italy, and 
England are but dialects of one eternal 
speech. When a poet touches that zone, 
his words take wings and live forever. 
That is why the cry of a human heart 
in China, or the echo of an hour of 
prayer in Judea, still speak to us, though 
empires mave fallen into dust. 

And that is why the Bible, albeit a 
book of the people which were of old, 
is as fresh as the morning dew, exempt 
from the touch of time and age. Often 
it resembles the natural world in its ele- 
vations and depressions, but in its great 
hours it speaks for eternity in words 
childlike in their simplicity, awful in 
their clarity, revealing in their depth and 
wonder. Whether it be the story of a 
wayfarer dreaming on a stony bed, the 
commands of a moral law-giver in the 
wilderness, the sobs of a Psalmist in his 
sin, the prophetic music of Isaiah, or the 
words of Him “who spake as never 
man spake,”—when we read it we cry 
out, as Kepler did as he looked through 
his glass into the sky, “O Lord, I think 
Thy thoughts after Thee!” 

II 


What is the ideal? In the simple and 
strict meaning of the word, an ideal is 
a mental picture or image of something 
a man would like to do or to become, to 
own or to enjoy. No matter what it is, 
whether a hunter in quest of game, a 
scientist seeking truth, or a saint fol- 
lowing after holiness—the desire is re- 
ported in the mind, takes shape there, 
and that image is the ideal. Every man 
is thus an idealist. All action, good and 
bad, just and unjust, is initiated and 
guided by mental pictures. The criminal 
follows a base and sordid ideal. Always, 
in all spheres of human effort, it is the 
same. In art, in business, in philosophy, 
the life of tomorrow follows the day- 
dreams of today. Thus the life of man 
is lived in the presence of the ideal, and 
ruled by it. 

Obviously, then, it is not enough for a 
man to be an idealist. Judas was an 
idealist, holding in his mind the image 
of thirty pieces of sordid silver until it 
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drove him to treachery and death. Low 
and squalid ideals preside over the 
whole tragic procession of human mis- 
ery, shame, and sin, luring men to the 
pit. It is not a lack of ideals that ruins 
men, but the kind of ideals they pursue. 
No, man must be a Moral Idealist. That 
is, he must seek not what he wants to do 
and be, but what he ought to do and be. 
It is the Moral Ideal that lifts him out 
of the mud, sets his feet in the path 
that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day, and leads him to the city 
of God. When a man vows loyalty to 
the moral ideal, he is following the Di- 
vine ideal of what his life can be and 
will be, if he is obedient to the heavenly 
vision. 

Here we are, members of a vast hu- 
man fellowship—lovers, husbands, wives, 
parents, children, friends, citizens. We 
did not make these relations; they were 
made for us before we came. Out of 
these relations come our ideals—that is, 
the shapes which the meanings of our 
human life take in our minds, dim or 
clear, ugly or lovely, according as we 
are noble or ignoble. They are the stars 
which appear above the skyline at sunset, 
filling the evening with beauty and 
splendor, and if we have eyes to see 
those stars, as God has set them for our 
guidance, they will lead us to our task. 
This was what Emerson meant by his 
command, “Hitch your wagon to a star,” 
—live in the light of the highest, bring 
the glow of the moral ideal to light the 
humblest path, and thus link your life 
with the Infinite and abiding. 

What will obeying the Moral Ideal do 
for aman? Happily we have an exam- 
ple in the life of Lincoln, to whom we 
are again to pay tribute in memory of 
his great and simple words at Gettys- 
burg. Look back down the years, and 
you will see a tall, thin, wiry youth, full 
of fire and fun and vim. Then you see 
him standing beside the grave of a coun- 
try girl, distraught, broken in spirit, and 
clothed in a shadow that never left him. 
Uncouth, sad, humorous, strong, tender 
—one follows him through those early 
days as one looks upon stones in the 
disarray of a temple yet unbuilt. It is 
a far cry from Gentryville to Washing- 
ton, from the village fabulist and athlete 
to the heroic man who was a still center 
of lovingness in a hell of war; from the 
Chronicles of Reuben to the Gettysburg 
Address. Nor would he ever have 
climbed that long, steep path but for the 
light of a great ideal. 

When the slavery issue loomed dark 
and menacing upon the horizon, the soul 
of the story-telling lawyer was stirred 


as it had never been before. He saw, as 
in a vision, a republic without a slave. 
It was an Ideal worthy of the man; it 
mastered him, softening all that was 
hard within and hardening all that was 
soft. After 1854 he was a changed man, 
moving with a firmer tread, in one way 
not less frank and friendly, but in 
another a separate and detached soul 
—as one whose eye was set on some star 
visible to him alone. Nothing could 
turn him aside from that ideal. His 
words, his acts, the whole spirit and 
dream of his life was swayed by it. 
Through the hurly-burly of politics, yes, 
through the wild hell of civil war, he 
followed it. 

And as he followed on, through blood 
and fire and tears, there was wrought in 
him such a wonder as is seldom seen in 
the life of a mortal. Lincoln is our 
greatest type—greatest in his mastery of 
his life consistently with a high moral 
ideal, in his self-control to an end with- 
out himself. Years have passed, but to- 
day our republic grows, when it grows 
better at all, up to, but never away from 
him. No one can look upon his portrait 
without sensing a stillness, as of blended 
sorrow and beauty—a face whose lines 
range from Francis of Assisi to Rabelais 
and Isaiah. Before that face, so deeply 
sad, so benign, so firm withal, and so di- 
vinely gentle, we see what following a 
great ideal will do for a man. It is the 
secret of personality. It is the path to 
power. The life of man is one thing; 
that life linked with the moral ideal is 
another, a nobler, a grander thing. The 
first is the ground-plan, the second the 
temple rising before us, stately, re- 
splendent, divine. 


Til 


What will obedience to the heavenly 
vision reveal as to the worth of life and 
the meaning of the world? If you re- 
call the Tennyson poem, “The Voyage,” 
you can never forget the “one fair Vis- 
ion,’ as it shone before the singer. Seen 
afar off, it seemed unreal, merely the 
product of fancy; but on a nearer view 
it assumed a five-fold shape—Virtue, 
then Knowledge, then Hope, then Ljib- 
erty. Even so, the moral ideal unfolds, 
to those who follow it, the path from 
virtue to liberty. Elusive and far off it 
seems, at first, but it has in its keeping 
the meaning of what it is to live the life 
of a man in “these short days of sun 
and frost.” 


“Fach stroke aright of toil or fight, 
That was and that shall be, 

And hope too high wherefore we die, 
Has birth and worth in Thee.” 
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Consider how the moral ideal invests 
man with a sense of the infinite meaning 
of life. When Plato set up for his ideal 
the quest after Truth in its wholeness 
and integrity, it seemed as absurd as the 
dreams of Don Quixote. And yet what 
grandeur that Ideal of Truth has given 
to the intellectual life of mankind, what 
dignity, what splendor! So, also, the 
words of Jesus, “Be ye perfect,’—how 
utterly vain they seem when addressed 
to our poor humanity in its actual life! 
Yet the very thought of that ideal, the 
dream of it has sobered the world and 
given a sublimity to the moral struggle 
and failure of the race. It asks for a 
perpetual purification. It lays upon us 
the immutable necessity for Virtue, 
which is the basis of life, as liberty, is 
its apex. 

Alas, in our day we try to invert that 
eternal order and have liberty before 
virtue — sometimes liberty without vir- 
tue. It is a vain quest. No pyramid so 
built can stand when the winds of pas- 
sion blow and the storms of adversity 
beat upon it. We may teach the young 
the awful harvest sure to follow the 
sowing of evil acts and thoughts, but 
knowledge without virtue is futile. Nine- 
tenths of what is described as White 
Slavery is a fiction; it does not exist. 
If only those poor creatures were slaves 
—if only they did want to escape from 
the life of lust and shame. But they do 
not. Slaves they are—not because their 
liberty is denied, but because they have 
lost “the one fair vision” of Virtue! 
Unless we see this thing as it is we may 
easily do more injury than good, and the 
divine philosophy become in our hands 
a “procuress for the Lords of Hell,” as 
Tennyson long ago warned us. 

Of course, the blindness of virtue must 
be enlightened, and when to Virtue we 
add Knowledge there is hope of Liberty. 


Other hope there is none, save in the 
cleasing grace of Almighty God. There 
is no security for the home or society 
save in a virtue so noble and true that 
it will stand lovely and firm, “though 
lewdness count it in the shape of heav- 
en.” Unceasingly, and with every art at 
our command, we must hold up before 
the eyes of youth the authenticity, the 
divinity, the glory of the Moral Ideal. 
Here lies the path to the heights of 
character and the summits of influence 
and power. For him who vows fidelity 
to the moral ideal, and follows it, life is 
a perpetual discovery of the truth and 
love of God. How tender, how ineffable 
and revealing were the mellow, sunset 
years of St. Paul. Oh, that my end may 
be like that! 

That is success — the only success 
worth seeking amidst the beseiging vani- 
ties of this valley of illusions. There is 
a light that never was on sea or land, 
and St. Paul followed it. Never to lose 
faith, whatever betide; never to let the 
dawn-light fade into a drab, colorless 
day; never to lower the ideal, however 
sorely tempted; never to deny it, though 
we fall far below it—that is the duty, as 
it is the hope and glory, of our mortal 
life. 


“In spite of the stare of the wise, 
And the World’s derision, 

Dare travel the star-blazed road, 
Dare follow the Vision. 


“Tt breaks as a hush on the soul 
In the wonder of Youth; 

And the lyrical dream of the boy 
Is the kingly Truth. 


“Ay, the World is a vapor, 
And only the Vision is real— 

Nothing can hold against Hell 
But the Winged Ideal!” 


TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 11, 1913—LORD TENNYSON 


I 


There are classic men as there are 
classic books. A classic man is one who, 
though deeply rooted in his own age 
and speaking to its issues, has, neverthe- 
less, by virtue of the depth and clarity 
of his insight, a message to the times 
following. Lord Tennyson is a classic 
man, equally in his figure and in his 
faith; and it is believed that he has 
somewhat to say to our age which we 
need to hear. 

If any one would know what the 
scholars, thinkers, statesmen, soldiers, 
sailors and saints of England arrived at, 
and put into the life of the Victorian 
era, let him hold converse with Tenny- 
son, who distilled into his music the 
essence of that combined attainment. In- 
deed, he not only embodied in himself 
the learning, the freedom, and the 
beauty of English culture, but he inter- 
preted it with a richness of thought, a 
delicacy of insight, and a perfection of 
form approaching the ultimate grace 
of art. 

Here was the life poetic — exquisite 
and dramatically satisfying — just as in 
boyish fancy we dreamed it — where- 
fore the life of Tennyson seems half 
legendary! His very figure, stately, 
sturdy, noble — a blend of Hercules and 
Apollo; his head a dome that caught 
the echoes of music from afar; his face, 
grave, sad, dream-wrought — was an 
emblem of his mysterious calling. About 
him there hung always a reticence, an 
august aloofness, as of one who lived a 
life apart — a priest of the mystic won- 
der and awe of the world. Even the 
facts of his life, its setting, its associa- 
tions, were of a kind befitting his char- 
acter and genius. 

The pictures of Lord Tennyson por- 
tray the history of his soul — that by 
Millais showing us the young idylic 
chanter of love and friendship; that by 
Lawrence unveiling the healthy man- 
hood, the blunt strength, the glorious 
scorn of feebleness and cant; that by 
Watts revealing the dreamy, autumnal 
melancholy, as of power softened into 
pathos, and of wisdom won through 
pain. But if you would see Tennyson 
in closer view, look at the pen-picture 
by Carlyle, drawn in a letter to Emer- 
son, which for vividness is not sur- 
passed. 

II 


More than one rivulet of blood flowed 
in the heart of Lord Tennyson, and it 
is no idle fancy that we can trace them 
in his song. To the French strain, 


through his mother, he owed much of 
his ear for word-music, his clarity, and 
ease of style — that luminous lucidity 
which left no cloud on his meaning, 
each word mirroring his subtlest shade 
of feeling. From his Danish fore-sires, 
invaders of the time of King Alfred, 
came an eerie wildness of fancy, not un- 
touched with gloom, like the shadows 
that haunted the forests of the north. 
And last of all a vein of Saxon blood, 
giving him that sturdy, solid manliness 
as a basis whereon to rear his Palace 
of Art. 

Nor was any man ever more fortunate 
in the scenery of his early life. Ljin- 
colnshire, with its fens and marshes and 
its long ridges running north and south, 
and the eternal minstrelsy of the sea, 
now whispering on flat shores, now 
breaking against the cliffs, was an ideal 
home. The father, George Tennyson, 
was a minister of fine force of character 
and culture, a scholar and a born teach- 
er, at once stern and tender in disci- 
pline, and of splendid physique. Of his 
children, twelve in number, all save one 
lived to ripe age. The attic of the home 
was fitted up as a gymnasium, and in 
winter wood carving and modeling in 
clay were sports. In summer, long 
walks and nature studies were added to 
a good library where each one read at 
will. Aside from brief terms at gram- 
mar school, the children were trained at 
home, where writing was a pastime and 
poetry was held in honor. 

And the heart of the home was the 
mother, gentle and strong, of great 
beauty and tender piety — a wise gard- 
ener of the human flower. She had a 
keen sense of humor, which made her 
home a paradise for growing boys. She 
loved pets, and was so tender-hearted 
that bad boys used to beat dogs under 
her window, knowing that she would 
buy them and set them free. Many times 
Alfred pays tribute to his mother, who 
furnished the model for “The Princess.” 
With such a mother faith in womankind 
beat in his blood, and trust in all high 
things came easy to him. 

Alfred was not the only poet in that 
large family. Frederick and Charles at- 
tained to high rank as poets, and would 
be better known but for the towering 
fame of their brother, in which they 
rejoiced. His first volurne was “Poems 
by. Two Brothers,” made up of songs 
by Charles and himself written among 
the hills and glens, and at the summer 
home by the sea. In 1828, at the age of 
eighteen, he went to Trinity College, and 
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was a member of the “Apostles,” — a 
student order which met, smoked, and 
discussed everything under the sun. 
There he formed many life-long friend- 
ships, among them Lord Houghton, 
Trench, Brookfield, Thackeray, Kemble, 
and Arthur Hallam. He was much ad- 
mired in that circle, but often puzzled 
them by, his fits of silence and gloom. 


III 


Leaving Trinity, without a degree, he 
went for a trip with Hallam to the 
Rhineland — but hurried home to see 
his father die. In 1833 Hallam, who 
was engaged to Emily Tennyson, died 
suddenly in Vienna, and his passing 
plunged the poet into gloom, dividing his 
life into before and after. It brought 
him face to face with the deep and aw- 
ful mysteries of life, questions older than 
Tyre or the Pyramids — why should 
the cup of death be pressed to the lips 
of love and youth? And yet, as Carlyle 
said, but for the death of Hallam there 
had been no “In Memoriam” — parts of 
which were written thus early — and, 
perhaps, no Tennyson as we know him. 
It was at this time that he wrote “The 
Two Voices,” one of the deepest of all 
his poems — the voices of faith and 
doubt, of spirit and sense, of hope and 
despair. Happily he was wise enough 
to follow, albeit stumblingly and grop- 
ingly, the heavenly voices. 

Meantime, he had met Emily Sell- 
wood and loved her — her sister, Louisa, 
became the wife of Charles Tennyson— 
but he was too poor to offer her such a 
home as he would be willing for her 
to share. No wonder Carlyle described 
him as wearing a proud pathos, unhappy 
and gloom-haunted. But in 1842 there 
came a book of poems—including, among 
others, “The Princess”—that caught the 
ear of the world. Fitzgerald, who had 
aided him with love and funds, had 
high praise for it, and Carlyle wrote a 
memorable greeting. Nor did the grim 
old sage stop with words; he besought 
Lord Houghton for a pension for 
Tennyson, and did not let go till he 
got it. 

Few poems ever stirred the world like 
the mellow, haunting, organ-music of 
“In Memoriam.” It was published in 
1850. In April of that year Tennyson 
succeeded Wordsworth as poet laureate, 
and in June he married Emily Sellwood. 
She was a rare and lovely woman, rich- 
ly cultivated, giften with fine critical in- 
sight, as her newly published diary 
shows. Tennyson was proud of her in- 
tellect, but it was her faith, clear as a 
June-sky, that was of most aid to a man 
who felt every cloud-shadow of doubt 


that wandered across the landscape. No 
shadow fell over their home save the 
shadow of death, when they lost their 
first babe, and when their second son, 
Lionel, died in early manhood. Hallam, 
the present Lord Tennyson, lived to in- 
herit a great name, a vast estate, and to 
write the memoirs of his father. 
IV 

What is the secret of the spell of 
“In Memoriam,” if it be not that the au- 
thor is not always speaking for himself, 
but that the voice of the human race is 
speaking through him? Taking up once 
more the ancient strain of mortal man 
grappling with death, he fights, not for 
his own soul, but for the soul of his 
dear, dead friend; fights the lonely fight 
of all who walk the sorrowful way. 
His sorrow gives him a certain prophetic 
lucidity of insight, and he foresees an 
forefeels the future. When we remem- 
ber that “In Memoriam” was written 
more than a decade before Darwin, and 
that it not only deals with the whole 
question of evolution, but reflects. the 
course of thought for the next sixty 
years, it is nothing short of marvellous ! 

Another reason for its hold upon men, 
even to-day, is its sympathy with the 
intellectual difficulties of faith. In that 
day faith had to fight its way under a 
dark, chill sky, against many odds. It 
has to fight to-day. Because Tennyson 
faced the ancient enemies of faith in 
new form, and slowly “beat his music 
out,” he is a friend of the soul forever. 
Browning was too strong a swimmer. 
He went on ahead of his age, and for 
many his faith seemed like a fourth di- 
mension. But Tennyson fell with all his 
weight of cares upon the great altar- 
stairs that slope through darkness up to 
God—and he was nearer the life of man. 
Then, too, this poem is more personal 
than the elegies of Milton, Arnold, or 
Gray—more so, even, than the Threnody 
of Emerson—and that adds a peculiar 
charm. 

The wonder of “In Memoriam,” then, 
lies in the depth and universality of its 
theme, its facing of the world as 
science unveils it, and its human sympa- 
thy—but also in the magnificent vesti- 
ture of language with which it clothes 
the griefs and hopes of life, and the re- 
mote and haunting echoes which are 
gathered and bidden to linger in its lines. 
Its appeal to thoughtful and meditative 
minds is that all such can recognize their 
own thoughts moving through the rich 
and dusky veils of its music, and hardly 
Hine them, so strangely are they glori- 

ed. 
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v 


Who can describe the Palace of Art 
reared by Lord Tennyson? It is indeed 
a Palace, set amid scenes of loveliness 
and peace, rising lightly as a lyric, up- 
lifted by the passion and hunger for 
beauty, uniting aspiration and exactitude 
—a palace adorned by a magician of col- 
or and form, carpeted with cloth of gold, 
rich in painting and statuary, thronged 
with knights and ladies of the olden time, 
and vocal with music inducing effects of 
a partly languid, partly august beauty, 
the secret of which is known only to the 
artist. 

Out of doors he is the same enchanter. 
No one since Dante has so loved the 
stars. No one except Swinburne has 
caught in such various melody the music 
of the sea. Many of his poems are floral 
processions, to an accompaniment of a 
whole choir of bird-song. Indeed, bird- 
life in his poetry is a study all by itself. 
Robin, wren, raven and crow—ill omens 
since time began—even the blue-jay, des- 
pite his lack of moral character; they 
are all there. Sky-larks sing, and slide 
sidewise down the sky; sparrows chir- 
rup, and gray linnets wrangle for a seed; 
and there are 


“Short swallow-flights of song, 
That dip their wings in tears 
And skim away !” 


But it is art, not nature—always it is 
art, at times so lovely that it makes the 
heart ache. His natural history is exact 
and minute, as if the poet were a man 
of science— as indeed he was—but we 
see it as through a glass, not darkly, but 
softened and toned by human rt. 
Beauty he loves in its finished form, not 
in its wild and scattered incompleteness. 
His magic mirror culls and selects, re- 
fines and glorifies, never once—not even 
in “Godiva”—reflecting a hint of the im- 
pure. His genius had in it something 
of that divine quality which Guinevere 
saw in King Arthur, “the pure severity 
of perfect light.” 

How good it is to escape from the sex- 
obsessed literature of our day into the 
fellowship of that exalted and exalting 
soul! Such chastity of genius was rare 
then, and, alas, it is all too rare to-day, 
especially among our Georgian poets. If 
any one imagines that one must be dirty 
in order to be effective, let him walk 
through that Palace of Art. Bulwer 
Lytton made sport of Tennyson as 
“school-miss Alfred,” and the hot retort 
which he received in reply must have 
made him wince: 


“What profits it to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt, 


A dapper foot, a little hand, 
If half the little soul be dirt.” 


Hardly any other poet rivals Tenny- 
son in richness and range of theme. His- 
tory, theology, art, science, myth, legend, 
philosophy, he touches with equal skill. 
Ulysses, Virgil, Lucretius, Homer, King 
Arthur, Sir Galahad jostle peasant girls, 
artists, lawyers and farmers in the gal- 
leries of his Palace. You are shown a 
“Dream of Fair Ladies,” exquisite in 
their grace and fragile loveliness; you 
are made to see a “Vision of Sin’—how 
the body revenges the sensual life; you 
watch the Knights of the Round Table 
as they go in quest of “The Holy Grail,” 
while the Christ-man tries once more to 
build His kingdom of heaven on earth— 
only to be once more defeated by the 
frailty of man. Guinevere weeps hot 
tears of shame; Lancelot is plunged in 
remorse; Elaine moves in beauty to her 
tomb; and “The Passing of Arthur,’ go- 
ing as mysteriously as he came, “to his 
far battle in the west,” leaves one bowed 
with the sadness which all perfect things 
evoke. 

And this eternal romance of man— 
this “new-old and shadowing Sense at 
war with Soul”—is portrayed with every 
variation of art. Lyrics, elegies, sonnets, 
dramas and ballads are summoned to 
high service, and the master weaves 
wreaths of gems, as a goldsmith darting 
his tiny pincers here and there among 
his jewels, examines them in sun and 
shade, and selects only those that have 
no flaw. It is all so noble, so resplend- 
ent, so divinely pure, that it fills one 
with a kind of awe. 


VI 


What has Tennyson to teach us? 
Much, very much. He appealed to the 
spirit, he ministered to the higher life, 
and his art makes not only for intellec- 
tual enrichment, but for faith He was 
a prophet of the spirituality of the uni- 
verse and the eternal worth of the soul, 
a soldier of the Spirit in its war against 
Dust. He defended the faith which un- 
derlies all faiths. Besides, he is rich in 
lessons of abiding value and beauty, as 
when he taught, in “The Palace of Art,” 
the failure of beauty to satisfy and save 
the soul; in “St. Simeon” the equal fail- 
ure of asceticism; in “Lancelot and 
Elaine,” that it is better to die in purity 
than live in shame; and in “The Holy 
Grail” that those who seek a sign for 
faith follow a wandering fire. 

As his life deepened his faith deep- 
ened—as may be seen when we trace his 
attitude toward prayer, which is always 
the test of the faith of a man. When, 
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in “In Memoriam,” the poet sees his sis- 
ter at prayer, he bows to the beauty of 
her faith and pities himself—hé cannot 
pray. When Arthur bids us farewell! 
and asks us to pray for his soul, the poet 
thinks it is wise, since more things are 
wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of. So in the talk between the 
physician and the nurse in “The Chil- 
dren’s Hospital.” But later, when he 
wrote “The Higher Pantheism,”’ he has 
found that God, who seemed lost in the 
infinite vastness, is nearer than the beat 
of his own heart. Prayer becomes an 
ineffable dialogue of spirit with Spirit, 
as real and wise as it is holy and satis- 
fying. 

If you will forgive a confession, the 
Tennyson poem which has done most for 
me is “De Profundis.” ‘That is a miracle 
of insight, and he is a strange man who 
can read it and not join in the great 
hallelujah chorus with which it closes. 
It fulfills once more the word spoken 
by the prophet, “And a little child shall 
lead them”’—ay, leads us to a faith 
deeper than life and thought, deeper 
than love and death. It accepts the facts 
of science, and finds in those very facts 
a sure basis for faith in 


“Infinite ideality! 
Immeasurable reality ! 
Infinite personality !” 


In social teaching the insight of 
Tennyson was sane and true, as far as 
it went. But it had limits, due to the 
cast of his mind and, perhaps, the con- 
ditions of his life. He was by nature 
conservative and aristocratic—born so, 
for aristocracy is not a matter of money 
but of fineness of mind—and it was 
therefore that he sang of the sanctity of 
law, of the hard-won inheritance of the 
social order, and seemed to fear 
democracy as Newman feared atheism. 
Truly, as Carlyle said, that is “the 
crowning common sense,’ asking for 
diligence and patience, while “freedom 
slowly broadens down from precedent 
to precedent.” But we need also the 
virile, warm, and abundant sympathy of 
Walt Whitman, and if we keep the two 
together, finely poised, the way is plain. 


VII 


After 1855 the life of Tennyson was a 
triumph. In that year he bought Far- 
ringford, on the Isle of Wight, and 
there much of his best work was done. 
In 1868 he built Aldworth, and thither 
for years the leaders of every walk of 
life journeyed to pay homage to his 
genius. Honor, fame and wealth were 
his, and his music echoed all over the 
world, each new poem a literary event. 
Standing upon the pedestal of his posi- 
tion and genius, he set star after star 
in the sky of poetry, and they still 
shine and sing. As Swinburne said, “it 
meant everything to poetry just to know 
that the master of melodies still lived 
among us.” 4): 

Happily there was no failing of pow- 
ers, no fading of vision—for the poetic 
fire burned to the very last, as in no 
one else since the days of Sophocles. 
Towards the end the note of pathos 
was heard more often—as in the second 
Locksley Hall, but it was not pessimism 
—only a pensiveness, albeit sometimes 
poignant, as his vitality ebbed. It was 
at Aldworth, in 1892, in a moonlit room 
at midnight that he heard once more 
the music of the sea, and the bell of the 
Ship calling. With his well-worn Bible 
by his side, and a copy of Shakespeare 
in his hand—the page turned down at 
the line in “Cymbeline,’ “Hang there 
like fruit, my soul, till the tree die,’— 
he set sail, “Crossing the Bar,” to such 
a tide as moving seemed asleep, too full 
for sound or foam, as that which drew 
from out the boundless deep, turned 
again home. 

The funeral of Lord Tennyson was 
a great and solemn day in England. The 
choir of the historic Abbey sang his 
own “Silent Voices,’ and the casket, 
wreathed with a laurel from the tomb 
of Virgil, was carried by illustrious 
friends, whose names were at once em- 
blematic and half legendary — Froude, 
Jowett, Lecky, and Kelvin. The sleeper 
still held the Shakespeare play in his 
hand, and the sacred eloquence of Dean 
Stanley thrilled and subdued all hearts. 
It was almost dreamlike in its beauty, 
solemnity, and completeness—as if the 
life of the poet were itself a poem. 
—— had death more majestic greet- 
ing! 
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SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 16, 1913—LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG 


Prayer 


Lord of Hosts, the shadow of history 
falls over us as we bow in prayer—re- 
membering how in other days Thou 
didst lead our fathers through a Red 
Sea of war out of the house of bondage. 
Only by the shedding of blood may sin 
be cleansed; and Thou didst heal us of 
our sin, bind up the wounds of the na- 
tion, and make it whole. How terrible 
are Thy ways, and yet how wise—mak- 
ing men to know that only as nations 
are built in righteousness and honor can 
they endure in a world where Thou 
reignest. 

God of our fathers, make their sons 
worthy of so glorious a heritage of 
suffering and the strength of chastening 
trial, appointing us anew for the pro- 
tection of the weak, and to a potent 
ministry to all the world. Let us not 
forget our past, lest the old sin, taking 
new shapes, lurk among us, poisoning 
our nation and bringing upon us the aw- 
ful stroke of Thy justice. Teach us, in 
these gay and giddy-paced times, that 
Thou hast no fellowship with iniquity, 
and wilt visit with ruin a people who 
forget Thy law. 

Let Thy mercy be upon us, O Lord; 
let Thy light shine into our hearts, that 
we may see Thy truth and follow it. 
Help us to close the widening chasm 
between the strong and the weak, cast- 
ing into it all pride and prejudice, lux- 
ury and lust, envy and covetousness, the 
insolence of riches and the rancor of 
poverty, and make it a highway for the 
King to pass over—yea, and a path by 
which the people may walk together in 
virtue, liberty, and service. 

So may we establish our republic up- 
on the rock of ages, and build in this 
good land the walls of that Holy City 
foretold by holy prophets since the 
world began. Let it be so, we humbly 
beseech Thee; that the men of other 
days may see the work of their hands 
made strong, and Thy will fulfilled. We 
ask this in His name who cleanseth hu- 
man hearts and giveth integrity to states, 
whose spirit is the hope of the nation, 


of the home, and of every lonely soul; 
in His name we pray, Amen. 


Sermon 
“Remove not the ancient landmarks 
which thy fathers have set.’ Prov- 

erbs 22:28. 

Fifty years ago, on November 19th, 
Abraham Lincoln, standing on a tem- 
porary platform erected on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, drew from his pock- 
et a tiny scrap of paper, adjusted his 
spectacles, and read two or three min- 
utes some words which have come to 
be known as the Gettysburg Address. 
He read slowly, and, having finished, 
put the paper into his pocket, took off 
his glasses, and sat down. 

Only a few weeks before, two armies, 
like two huge clouds of blue and grey, 
had moved northward from the banks 
of the Rapidan, and clashed in conflict 
on that field. For three terrible days 
those hillsides rang with the shock and 
shout of battle; and when the thunder 
was hushed and the smoke had cleared 
away, fifty-four thousand young men 
lay dead and wounded. It was to con- 
secrate a part of that field as the final 
resting place for those who had fallen, 
that the exercises were held in Novem- 
ber. Lincoln was not the orator of the 
day, but had come, as was fitting, form- 
ally to dedicate the cemetery. 

Edward Everett, a learned and pro- 
found orator, had held the assembly un- 
der the spell of his eloquence for more 
than two hours. His speech was. all 
argument in behalf of the Union. “Your 
argument,” wrote Lincoln a few days 
later, “was new to me, and, as I think, 
is one of the best arguments for the 
national supremacy.” ‘To which Everett 
replied: “I should be glad if I could 
flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours 
as you did in two minutes.” The speech 
of Everett was widely published, while 
the remarks of Lincoln were hardly dis- 
covered until the London Times framed 
them as a classic of the race. What 
Everett said was oratory. What Lin- 
coln read was literature. 
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Recall that scene. It was a Novem- 
ber day, whose flying clouds. dappled 
the landscape with light and shadow. 
The autumn was in its full glory of 
rich and mellow coloring—an apocalypse 
of beauty in the evening of the year. 
There were men, women, and children 
in that audience who had lost brothers, 
sons, husbands, and fathers on the very 
ground on which they stood. To them 
it was a holy place. It did not suggest 
to their minds vexed questions of poli- 
tics; it suggested memories almost too 
sacred for words. They needed a voice 
to put into words the dumb sorrow that 
filled every heart, and that was what 
Lincoln did. He felt what they felt, 
having suffered more than they—and 
a profound tenderness trembled in his 
words. 

Perhaps the first impression of the 
' address is an impression of vastness— 
as if the overarching sky had somehow 
got into its lines. Take those words, 
“brought forth on this continent a new 
nation,’ and add to them the closing 
phrase, “shall not perish from the 
earth,” and one has a sense of the sweep 
of his thought, linking the far past with 
the far future. He spoke under the 
shadow of history, and felt that he was 
standing in a great tradition. While he 
felt the pathos of the hour and the 


scene, he lifted it once above the 
newly made graves into the eter- 
nal. It was as if he had opened a 


window in the sky, and revealed the 
conflict of ideas out of which the clash 
of arms had come, as Homer saw twa 
battles waging about the walls of Troy— 
one between Greeks and Trojans on the 
ensanguined earth; another waged by 
the gods in the viewless air. 

The speaker himself, tall, thin, sad, 
worn unspeakably — so much so, that 
Greeley doubted that he would have liv- 
ed out another term—think of the path 
by which he had come to that hour, 
through what loneliness, what suffering, 
led by a great ideal! A child of the 
men who wore the grey, a leader of the 
men who wore the blue, he embodied in 
himself, as he revealed in the deep lines 
of his face, the tragedy and bereavement 
of a nation rent in twain! Into those 
few brief words was distilled, drop by 
drop, the very life of the man, as Web- 
ster said his whole life had been a prep- 
aration for his reply to Hayne. What a 
mingling of joy and sorrow, even as 
the lights and shadows fell athwart the 
field that November day! Deep joy is 
felt in his lines, realizing that the high 
tide of the war had been reached and 
was receding; joy subdued almost to a 


sob at thought of the frightful sacrifice 
—all about him the green mounds, with 
lonely firesides far away! No wonder 
his language wears the ultimate grace 
of simplicity, yet itis aglow with beauty, 
as if the tints of the autumn had crept 
into its words: 


“The charms of all the muses 
Flowering in a lonely wood.” 


For once the man and the hour met, 
and the great and simple words of the 
great and simple man have inthem every 
element of immortal speech — breadth, 
beauty, tenderness, prophecy, and far- 
reaching thought to grip the mind and 
hold it. Such words are deeds. They 
have a life, quiet, deep, undeniable; and 
they grow. They people the vacuity of 
time, and make it green and worthy. 
Let us briefly analyze and expound that 
address—not that it does not speak for 
itself, but to remind ourselves anew of 
how much it contains, lest we forget. 
How intensely is it the voice of this 
nation; the inmost soul of our history; 
the origin, genius, purpose, travail, and 
prophecy of this republic — as, when 
touching the key-board of an organ, we 
evoke the great heart of harmony with- 
in, whence come its deepest tones of 
melody. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago,”— 
thus Lincoln went back of the Constitu- 
tion to the Declaration of Independence 
for the basis of his patriotic faith. He 
revered the document of 1787 as the 
fundamental law of the nation, and he 
was loyal to his oath to “preserve, de- 
fend, and protect it.” Nevertheless, for 
him the great epoch of our history was 
not 1787, but 1776. Two years before 
he said, on his way to take the oath of 
office, that he had “never had a feeling 
politically, that did not spring from the 
Declaration of Independence.” For 
him its great words, aglow with ideal- 
ism, expressed the faith in which our 
fathers set up their flag and dedicated 
this republic as “the last great hope of 
man.” How natural, then, on such a 
day, that in retrospect his mind should 
go back to the words which were the 
text of his life. 

Others had used the phrase, “all men 
are created equal,” rolling it unctuously 
on their lips. Time out of mind it had 
been made to do duty by spread-eagle 
orators on the Fourth of July—until it 
had become as vague and meaningless as 
an embalmed deity. But here was a 
man to whom it was a kind of political 
religion—as it had been the key-note of 
Robert Burns, his favorite poet. He 
held that it applied to all men, white, 
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or black, or yellow—or, rather, that it 
must be applied to all if the republic was 
to endure. Quoting the words of the 
fathers in one of his speeches in the 
debates with Douglas, he said: 

“This was their majestic interpreta- 
tion of the economy of the Universe. 
This was their understanding of the 
Justice of the Creator. Yes, to all His 
creatures, to the whole family of man. 
In their enlightened belief, nothing 
stamped with the Divine image and like- 
ness was sent into the world to be trod- 
den on and degraded, and imbruted by 
its fellows. They grasped not only the 
whole race of man then living, but they 
teached forward and seized upon the 
farthest posterity—the countless myriads 
who should inhabit this earth in other 
ages. 

“If you have been taught doctrines 
conflicting with the great landmarks 
of the Declaration of Independence; if 
you have been inclined to believe that 
all men are not created equal in those 
inalienable rights enumerated by our 
chart of liberty, let me entreat you to 
come back. I charge you to drop every 
petty and insignificant thought for any 
man’s success. It is nothing; I am 
nothing; Judge Douglas is nothing. But 
do not destroy that immortal Emblem 
of Humanity—the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence!” 

Slavery was a blot on that historic 
Declaration—applying its rights to the 
white man, and denying them to the man 
in black. For that reason Lincoln ig- 
nored in this address the legal questions 
involved in the dreadful dispute. Not 
that he was indifferent to them, or was 
unfamiliar with them—as witness his 
exegesis of the Constitution in his 
Cooper Union address, and that noble 
passage in one of the Douglas debates 
explaining why the word slave was left 
out of it. No; he was a master of 
those questions, but he saw that the real 
root of the matter was a denial of the 
equal right of all men to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Nor 
would he let that issue be obscured by 
any plea, however plausible or learned. 
He knew that the cause of the war was 
not a philosophical distinction in con- 
stitutional interpretation, but a moral 
question as to whether man in a republic 
had a right to hold his fellow in bond- 
age. 

Having recalled the past with its spirit 
of liberty, he then declared the purpose 
of the conflict to be the maintenance 
of a nation conceived in liberty. He 
saw the large and far-reaching meanings 
of the war—“testing whether this na- 


tion, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure.” At that 
time our nation was the only republic 
in the world of any great influence and 
promise, and to mutilate or break it up 
would be to set the advance of mankind 
back indefinitely—and make glad the 
enemies of freedom in every land. He 
felt that he was fighting, not only for 
the Union of the fathers, but for the 
cause and hope of the lovers of liberty 
in every land and every age. The issue 
proved this in the high court of history, 
and for nothing have we more right to 
be grateful than that the republic was 
preserved. With what reverence did he 
set apart a plot of that field as the final 
resting place for those who there gave 
to our nation the “last full measure of 
devotion.” 

If the nation was conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the equal rights of 
man, how did it come about that those 
rights were denied? Our fathers look- 
ed forward to the ultimate abolition of 
slavery, and left the word out of the 
Constitution—lest in future times it be a 
stain upon those pages. Even the great 
Virginians held slavery to be wrong. 
As Jefferson said, “The Almighty has 
no attribute that can take sides with us 
in such a contest.” How did the change 
of attitude come about? As all such 
changes come—by a subtle, imperceptible 
lowering of the ideal at the behest of 
self-interest and gain. First, slavery 
was morally wrong. Then it was moral- 
ly wrong, but a necessary evil—that was 
the first bertayal of faith. Later, slay- 
ery was morally right, ordained of God 
and taught in the Bible, and must not 
only be maintained but extended! 

What lay back of this betrayal of the 
moral ideal Economic interests and 
the increase of wealth. The black man, 
by virtue of the inventions of the white 
man, became economically profitable— 
and morally negligible. King Cotton rul- 
ed the land with a golden scepter! Its 
glitter blinded men North and South 
and involved our nation in a common 
historic and moral guilt of defaming the 
faith of our fathers! Hence the awful 
necessity “that this nation, under God, 
have a new birth of freedom’”—aye, a 
new birth amid blood and fireand tears, 
for that is ever the price of loss of faith 
in the ideal. Of old it was ordained that 
only by the shedding of blood may sin 
be cleansed, and that is as true of na- 
tional sin as it is of individual sin. 
Thus the man on the platform at Gettys- 
burg spoke to us today as truly as he 
did to the nation fifty years ago. When 
we put money above men, when we sub- 
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stitute pragmatic expediency for eternal 
principle, we are sowing to the winds 
and must reap a harvest of whirlwind! 

What did Lincoln mean by “govern- 
ment of the People, for the People, by 
the People?” It was an old phrase, 
used by Theodore Parker years before, 
and may even be traced further back; 
but it is linked forever with the Gettys- 
burg Address. He meant the govern- 
ment as our fathers designed it—repre- 
sentative government with the emphasis 
on freedom through the law, rather than 
on law as a restriction on freedom. He 
did not regard this republic as an ex- 
periment station, but a great, growing 
nation, founded upon wisdom, justice, 
and moral idealism, beloved for what it 
had been to the fathers and is to be to 
their sons. Some in our day press his 
words into other applications, but they 
have no right to use the name of Lin- 
coln as an authority for them. No; he 
fought to preserve the Union as our 
fathers formed it, and for nothing else. 

Great as this Address is for what it 
Says, it is ever greater for what it does 
not say. Ay, its silence is eloquent be- 
yond all words! There is in it no trace 
of rancor, no lack of faith in God and 
man, no boast, no gleam of selfish pride 
in power. More wonderful still, there 
is no word of rebuke for the men who 
fought against him! Who else in all 
history, save Him who walked in Gali- 
lee, could have spoken on that field amid 
those newly made graves, and uttered 
no word of reproach! Such divine 
charity is a treasure unto everlasting in 
the heroic tradition of this republic! 
Here is a depth of pity, a breadth of 
gentleness, a nobility of forgiveness that 
makes one feel what the mercy of God 
must be! 

Many of the men who wore the grey 
were his friends—among them George 
Pickett, who led that brilliant and ter- 
rible assault on the third day at Gettys- 
burg. Much as he felt that they were 
wrong, he loved them still, and was 
ready to forgive. He still held to his 
principle that the slaves should be paid 
for and set free, and his offer was still 
open to do it. Later, when Richmond 
fell and he visited that city, he went to 
see the home of, Pickett. Let the wife 
of the great,soldier tell the story: 

“The fate of other cities had awak- 
ened my fears for Richmond. With my 
baby on my arm, I answered a knock, 
opened the door and looked up at a tall, 
gaunt, sad-faced man, in _ ill-fitting 
clothes, who, with the accent of the 
North, asked: 

“Ts this George Pickett’s place?’ 


“Yes, sir,’ I answered, ‘but he is not 
here.’ 
“T know that, ma’am,’ he replied, ‘but 


I just wanted to see the place. I am 
Abraham. Lincoln.’ 
“‘The President! I gasped. The 


stranger shook his head: 

“No, ma’am; no, ma’am; just Abra- 
ham Lincoln; George’s old friend.’ 

“‘T am George Pickett’s wife and this 
is his baby,’ was all I could say. My 
baby pushed away from me and reached 
out its hands to Mr. Lincoln, who took 
him in his arms. As he did so an ex- 
pression of rapt, almost divine, tender- 
ness and love lighted up the sad face. 
It was a look that I have never seen on 
any other face. My baby opened his 
mouth. wide and insisted on giving his 
father’s friend a dewy kiss. Mr. Lin- 
coln gave the little one back to me, shak- 
ing his finger at him playfully, saying: 

“Tell your father, the rascal, that I 
forgive him for the sake of that kiss 
and those bright eyes.’” 

How nobly and tenderly human was 
that strong, sad man, whose face has 
puzzled all the artists, but revealed it- 
self to the intuitions of a little child, in- 
viting a kiss. If ever the spirit of Christ 
has taken the form of flesh among us 
in this land, it was in the thin, worn 
figure on the platform at Gettysburg! 


“Blend of mirth and sadness, smiles and 
tears ; 

Quaint knight-errant of the pioneers; 

Homely hero, born of star and sod; 

Peasant-prince, a masterpiece of God.” 


God of dreams! what a scene was 
that at Gettysburg last July! Again the 
men of blue and grey assembled, their 
ranks thinned by time and death. Once 
more the men who followed Pickett 
crossed that field, not lightly as fifty 
years ago, but tottering with age— 
blinded, not by smoke, but with tears. 
Once more they reached the stone wall, 
not to shoot their foes, but to shake 
hands with their friends and weep. Even 
so, that it might be fulfilled as it was 
spoken by the Prophet-President in the 
last plaintive, haunting words of his 
first inaugural : 

“We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion 
may have strained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection. The mystic 
chords of memory, stretching from ev- 
ery battle-field and patriot grave to ev- 
ery living heart and hearthstone all over 
this broad land. will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature.” 2 
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TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 18, 1913—DOSTOEVSKY 


Russian fiction is like German music 
—the greatest in the world. It is deep, 
searching, thoughtful. If you have read 
much of the Russians, you know their 
method; a method of elaborate, mysti- 
cal precision. Two men meet on a door- 
step and talk for twelve pages. Or a man 
goes into a house and you follow him 
through three thousand words, until he 
makes up his mind to try a door. Ora 
lady is standing by a table and lifts her 
arm, and the action may constitute a 
story in itself—a good story, too, if her 
act be the gesture of a soul. That is to 
say, with the Russians the state of mind 
is everything, and facts and acts are im- 
portant only as they exhibit the soul. 

Our English language knows nothing 
like it, except, perhaps, the stories of 
Joseph Conrad—and he is not an English- 
man, but a Pole. Often his prose is like 
some rich, dark painting, blending the 
shadows of Rembrandt with the sun- 
shine of Sorolla. He begins at the end 
of the story, in the middle, or anywhere 
he likes, and you sometimes wonder what 
he is trying to get at. But when he has 
finished, you are not left in doubt. Kip- 
ling could tell any of the Conrad stories 
in one-third the time and space, omitting 
no incident, but the sense of vastness, 
the play and counterplay of soul, would 
be missing. 

Some of our younger novelists—Dreis- 
er and Bennett, to name but two—are 
trying for the Russian method, but they 
have so far failed. Bennett, indeed, has 
the method, but he lacks the mind. If 
you would realize how striking is the 
contrast, take the Conrad story, “Under 
Western Eyes,” and put it along side of 
“The Damnation of Theron Ware,” by 
Harold Frederic. Surely you will agree 
that Theron Ware is a fine piece of work, 
but how much deeper and richer it would 
have been had it come from a teeming 
Russian mind. Tonight we are to study 
a mighty man who has been called the 
soul of Russia, and all that time permits 
is a sketch of his life with a few impres- 
sions of his genius and spirit. 


Feodor Dostoevsky was born in Mos- 
cow, in 1821, near the great cathedral of 
St. Basil—a giant pile which, though it 
looks like a Chinese pagoda, was built 
by Tartar architects, and dedicated to 
Christ, As befitted one who was to look 
upon so much misery in life, he opened 
his eyes in a charity hospital for the 
poor, in which his father was minor sur- 
geon. The family belonged to a lower 
order of the nobility from which petty 
officials are chosen, and had a small es- 


tate in Tula. Though he was sometimes 
in the country as a lad, he cared little 
for nature, and one misses in his pages 
the wide sky-spaces of Tolstoi. 

One of a large family, this frail and 
sensitive boy knew nothing of luxury, 
and if he became hardened to poverty it 
never ceased to wound his spirit. After 
leaving a Moscow school, he was sent 
with his elder brother, Alexis, to an en- 
gineering school in St. Petersburg. As 
he missed the classical training he need- 
ed, he made up for it by reading widely 
and wisely. When the father died the 
small estate was divided and quickly van- 
ished. The two brothers, always devot- 
ed, as their letters show, gave their 
hearts to literature—facing dire penury 
for the sake of their dream. . For years 
Dostoevsky was never sure of his daily 
bread, and he was very frail—carrying 
within him, always, a terrible malady 
which later came to the surface and 
haunted him to the end. 

His first story, “Poor Folk,” written 
when he was twenty-three, held the germ 
of all his other books, and is a perfect 
example of the Russian method. It is a 
piteous tale of two lonely souls struggling 
with poverty, longing for love, pouring 
out their hearts in letters. Bielinski, the 
reigning critic of the day, read it and 
hailed the young man as a new Gogol. 
When the story appeared the Russian 
public ratified the verdict of its great 
critic, and was amazed that one so young 
could know so much of human heart- 
ache. He wrote other essays in the same 
vein, and even tried a farce, but destiny 
had other work for him to do. 

At that time he and his brother were 
members of a group of young men, hard- 
ly more than a debating society, who met 
and talked of many things. Some were 
socialists, some were not. Suddenly, in 
April, 1849, thirty of them were arrested 
and thrown into prison—having been be- 
trayed by one of their number. They 
remained in a dark, dank old citadel for 
eight terrible months, each eating his 
heart out in silence. In December they 
were led out, not knowing what was to 
befall them, and conducted to a square 
where a scaffold had been erected. It 
was bitter cold. They were stripped to 
the waist while they listened to the sen- 
tence, which it required a half-hour to 
read. It closed with the words: “They 
are condemned to death, and are to be 
shot!” ‘Turning about, they saw a row 
of coffins ready. Each man was blind- 
folded and tied to a post, waiting for the 
order to fire, having kissed the Cross in 
farewell. There was a brief pause—as 
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Dostoevsky called it, “a species of eter- 
nity packed into a tiny space.” As the 
soldiers were taking aim, a white flag 
was hoisted, and they heard that, in- 
stead of being shot, they were to be sent 
to Siberia. When they were unbound, 
one of them was found to be insane— 
and never recovered. 

As for Dostoevsky, he was thereafter 
an epileptic. Often he has described that 
awful moment which he could never for- 
get, analyzing the terror of it. Each of 
his books has a scene recalling that hour. 
At Tobolsk, on their way to Siberia, they 
were put in irons, their heads shaved, 
and they were sent to the prison pens. 
Just before they entered they met a band 
of women—wives of the revolutionists of 
1825 who, having followed their husbands 
into exile, had haunted the gates all those 
years! They talked with the lads, told 
them to be brave, and gave each of them 
a New Testament. During the four long 
years, amidst horrors unspeakable, Dos- 
toevsky kept that tiny book under his 
pillow, read it by a dim candle in his cell 
—and whenever the gloom of his stories 
is lifted it is from the Gospels that. the 
beam is sent. Four years alone with that 
little book—what an experience! It made 
him what he was—one of the noblest 
Christians of his day and age. 

Of those years he has left record in 
“The House of the Dead,” one of the 
great prison books of the race. Think 
of that frail, sensitive man, all nerves 
and soul, living side by side with men 
of the most atrocious type: the offscour- 
ings of humanity. Yet he wrote of it in 
a tone serene and without bitterness— 
wrote with a pitiless realism of the lone- 
liness, the labor, the floggings, and the 
brutality of it all. He tells of his fellow- 
prisoners, even the most besotted, 
describing their souls in a series of 
portraits unforgettable—melting into 
the greyness as one lays the book 
down. Nor is there a_ vindictive 
line in the book. On the contrary, to 
those years of unjust punishment he at- 
tributed the building up of his moral na- 
ture, and the winning of a faith that 
made even his sorrow seem unreal. And 
surely the joy of freedom has never 
been better put into words than in the 
last chapter, called “Escape!” 

Taking up the thread of his life again, 
he found the way hard. He met the 
widow of an old friend, loved her, and 
married—but she soon went away with 
another man. Of this page in his life 
he tells us in “The Degraded and Insult- 
ed,’ but has no word of reproach. At 
last, after ten years of exile, he was per- 
mitted to write, and the result was “Crime 
and Punishment”—a book which made 


all Russia sick at heart. It is piteous, 
terrible, sublime. As a study of the 
psychology of crime it surpasses Mac- 
beth, and it contains one of the greatest 
woman characters in fiction. Well might 
the student say to Sonia: “I do not bow 
to you personally, but to suffering hu- 
manity in your person.” It is diffuse 
and at times prolix in style. Now and 
then he stops to tell some vision or dream 
that has nothing, apparently, to do with 
the story. But as a portrait gallery of 
human souls it is a thing of wonder. 

There were other books too many to 
name, but mention must be made of “The 
Idiot” in which the author attempted to 
depict the soul of Russia, and to interpret 
Christ. Prince Myshkin, miscalled an 
idiot, moves among men and women who 
are like volcanoes, either extinct, quies- 
cent, or in eruption—yet they have an 
access to the inner mystery and fire of 
the spirit of man. Under the spell of his 
loving goodness, of which he is uncon- 
scious, the latent good begins to stir 
within them. They are wild, sinful folk, 
and this new life takes fantastic shapes 
wonderful to see. They tear him to 
pieces at last, but the spirit of him haunts 
them as it haunts us. Though the book 
is painful to read, it is kept pure and 
high, like all his stories, by an unfailing 
spirit of love. 

For the rest, the last period of the life 
of Dostoevsky was happy—despite his 
illness. He attained to such fame in Rus- 
sia as few men have ever enjoyed, and 
was for the first time free from debt. 
Tolstoi did not reach the masses, save 
through his example of renunciation. On- 
ly the cultured read his greatest books. 
Not so Dosteovsky. Everybody who 
could read knew his books, especially the 
poor of whom he wrote. They loved 
him and wrote letters to him asking for 
advice in their sorrows. They followed 
him when he ventured out into the street 
—a small man with a huge face, flat nose, 
flowing beard, and tiny grey eyes full of 
fire and tenderness; old prematurely, ill, 
and sad. Indeed, so ardent was their 
love for him that had he not died they 
would have hailed him as a redeemer. 
He died in 1881, and more than a hun- 
dred thousand people followed him to the 
tomb. 

II 


Let me add a few impressions of this 
great, tender, pitiful soul. The novels 
of Dosteovsky take us into a strange 
world, where men and women act like 
no one we have ever met. Nor do we 
read them because we want to know 
about those strange folk, so unlike our- 
selves. Rather we read them because 
they remind us of what we have forgot- 
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ten about ourselves, as the scent of a 
flower or a floating melody, brings a 
whiff of. half-forgotten memories back 
across the years. . They are strange like 
the strangeness of childhood—so long 
sleeping in our minds. He does not tell 
us what they are. He does not have to 
do so. We know them at once, how- 
ever contrary they may seem to what we 
are wont to think of ourselves. 


Here is a man who kept, through all 
the long-drawn tragedy of his life, the 
heart of a little child—and the faith of 
a child. We must needs be born again 
to become as a little child, if so we may 
enter the kingdom of heaven. He never 
became anything else. The sweet and 
pure child-heart of the man explains the 
wideness of his mercy, the depth of his 
pity, his clear insight, and it disinfects 
every scene in his books and makes them 
chaste. No wonder he loved children 
and they loved him. The soul is healed, 
he said, by being with children. He 
went about peeping into the souls of 
men and women, even the most degraded 
and befouled, looking for a lost child. 
Take that scene in “The Idiot” where 
Ganya, having insulted the Prince, comes 
to ask forgiveness. He tells in the calm- 
est manner of an infernal thing he is 
about to do—marry an evil woman for 
money and turn her out to ruin. Sud- 
denly he roars with laughter, and the 
Prince looks at him in surprise: 

“Why do you look at me like that?” 
_ asked Ganya. 


“T am surprised. You still have the 
laugh of a child. Just now I looked up- 
on you as wicked and you have so re- 
joiced me all of a sudden. I shall never 
again look on you as a scoundrel. For- 
give me, it is a lesson to me not to judge 
by appearance.” 

If the novels of Dostoevsky are dif- 
ferent from others in method, it is be- 
cause his interest is different. Always 
he was seeking for the child-heart hid- 
den and lost in the souls of men. Other 
novels are concerned with success or 
failure. The hero has some task to per- 
form, and we read to see how he does it. 
Even in character-novels it is the same. 
If the hero is married, we are in sus- 
pense about his happiness or unhappi- 
ness. With Dostoevsky it is not so. 
He cares for none of these things. They 
are external and incidental to the great 
fact—has a man kept the heart of a 
child? Plot with most novelists is an 
effort to make life seem more simple 
than it is. They produce an illusion of 
certainty agreeable to our weakness of 
faith. Dostoevsky needs no such illu- 
sion, and gives none. He had a faith 


independent of success or defeat, hap- 
piness or unhappiness! 

Herein he is unlike Tolstoi, who saw 
this peace of heart in the distance and 
sought it with tears. But he did not 
find it—until, perhaps, the very end. 
Whereas in Dostoevsky the struggle had 
ceased. He was not happy, nor was he 
torn with a desire for happiness. He 
had attained to that liberation aimed at 
by the thinkers of the East—quietism you 
may call it, but not inertia, much less 
inactivity. Not all of us together have 
suffered as he suffered—frailty, illness, 
injustice, brutality, insult, degradation, 
betrayal, death. Yet he, of all men, held 
suffering to be the great sanctifying and 
redeeming force in life. Sorrow, he 
said, is the unifying power of life, while 
success and happiness are disruptive and 
divisive. He had no quarrel with the 
world. He did not hate He knew no 
bitterness, no envy, no despair. Suffer- 
ing had purified him as it purified the 
saints of old, and his eyes, washed with 
tears, saw the good of life, the greatness 
of the soul, and the reality of God! 

Therefore his object was to reveal the 
soul—the soul which he said comes forth 
from God a little child, laughing, danc- 
ing, playing. His characters behave in- 
tolerably, and we hate them. But we 
do not hate them for long, for we recog- 
nize in them ourselves—not in their be- 
havior, but in what it reveals. His 
wicked people are unspeakably wicked, 
but he lets us see through the mud and 
grime to the child-soul beneath. To him 
they are only bad boys and girls, with 
dirty faces and bedraggled frocks—noth- 
ing more. He does not introduce his 
bad folks to make fun of them, as Dick- 
ens often seems to do. Often; but not 
always, let us add. For him all men 
have more likeness than unlikeness—for 
they all have souls; and because he al- 
ways saw the soul in them, he had a 
Christian sense of their equality. 

“Dear Prince,” some one says to the 
man miscalled the Idiot, “it is not easy 
to reach Paradise on earth; but you reck- 
on on finding it. Paradise is a difficult 
matter, Prince—much more difficult than 
it seems to you.” By which she meant 
that he was living in a palace of illusions. 
Not so; he does not expect to find Para- 
dise on earth, and he does not like peo- 
ple because he thinks them better than 
they are. No, he sees what they are 
and loves even the worst of them in spite 
of it. Reading the novels of Dostoevsky 
puts us, for a brief time, into that state 
of mind. And that is a ministry never 
to be forgotten. It is like a bath in the 
river of God flowing from beneath the 
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great white throne, cleansing the heart 
of vanity, cynicism, and sin. 

Some souls, said Nietzsche, will never 
be discovered unless they be first invent- 
ed. That is smart enough, but neither 
profound nor true. Dostoevsky could 
not have said that. No great, deep-see- 
ing soul could be guilty of such blas- 
phemy. If men behave as if they have 
no souls—and often enough they do— 
Dostoevsky was not deceived. He saw 
that they mistranslated themselves, even 
to themselves—and he gave us another 
and truer version. No doubt the Prince 
—dubbed Idiot—would seem to be a man 
of no account, but methinks Christ would 
have chosen him as one of His apostles. 
He had “that strange power called weak- 
ness,” but, somehow, he makes one think 
of the days that come not back, ere doubt 
had darkened or sin had stained the soul 
—such a feeling, blended of wistful long- 
ing and yearning for beauty and God, 


as when we see a “little white hearse 
go glimmering by.” 

Thus youth and eld are strangely 
blended in Dostoevsky. He was ever a 
child—as if he had come down to us 
untainted by time; child-like, and there- 
fore wise with the wisdom of innocence 
and love; gentle, yet strong to endure 
and conquer. Seldom has any man so 
stirred me with the scent of old roses, 
the melody of old, half-forgotten songs, 
and the memory of things too lovely— 
aye, the things a man will wish he had 
kept when he comes to his mortal end. 
If he shows us a human monster, he 
shows us, nevertheless, a soul like our 
own. We believe in the one as we be- 
lieve in the other, and know that here is 
a man telling us about life who has ceas- 
ed to fear it, having felt its worst and 
found its best. He was a prophet of 
“the great white Christ that is rising 
out of the soul of Russia.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 23, 1913—THE LISTENER 


Prayer 


infinite Father, out of the din of our 
days we come, with gladness and grati- 
tude, to the stillness of this blessed hour. 
If we desire Thee, O Thou God of Hol- 
iness and Beauty, it is because Thou 
hast desired us, drawing us to Thyself. 
Thou hast made us, and not we ourselves. 
Open our eyes to the glory and wonder 
of a life touched with Thy presence and 
filled with spiritual opportunity. Let not 
our days darken into death ere we have 
learned that Eternal Life is here and 
now. 

Thy will is done, O Lord, and we must 
needs accept it whether we will or no; 
there is no escape. Teach us to accept 
it with such humble and happy consent 
that it shall be, what it really is, not a 
burden but a blessing. Thou dost not 
ask us to give up to Thee, but to climb 
up to Thee, knowing that to him who is 
ready to perceive it, Thy secret is reveal- 
ed. Whether Thou leadest us into joy 
or sorrow, pleasure or pain, success or 
failure, grant us to learn the secret of 
aay peace and the high wisdom of Thy 
will. 

How often we fail of that peace, Thou 
knowest—so wayward are we, so wilful, 
so weak of faith. Lord, we would tell 
all to One who knowest all, for Thou 
canst understand. At Thy feet may no 
faithless fear be hidden, no vain regret 
concealed, no sin, however secret, be left 
unconfessed. If any bow this day with 
a storm in their hearts, may they be still 
until the waters are calm and clear. 
Only so can we live in the glad freedom 
of Thy children, and do the work of the 
day with cheerfulness and hope. 

Grant to each of us what he most needs, 
though he may not know what it is. Let 
none of us loiter in the low places of 
life, too fickle to be faithful, too feeble 
to be heroic. Give pat’ence to those 
whose cross is hard to bear. Uphold 
those dragged down in mind by the 
weight of many cares, lest they fail of 
the one thing needful. If we cannot give 
thanks for all things, may we be thank- 
ful in all things, and above all in this 
hour of prayer when to wait is to be 
wise, and to listen is to learn of Him 
who was gentle and lowly of heart; in 
whose name we pray, Amen. 


Sermon 
“Whoso heareth me shall not be con- 
fused”. Eccl. 24:30. 
“I will hear what the Lord God will 
say in me.” Psa. 85:8 
From the first of these texts we may 
learn why we are so often confused amid 


the noises and shadows of time. Of the 
second the last two tiny words are not 
found in our version, but they are added 
in the Vulgate. The first was the text 
used by Meister Eckhart for his brief 
sermon on True Hearing. It reminds 
us of the necessity of being a Listener, 
while the second tells us that the Place 
of Hearing, the whispering gallery of 
divine voices, is within the heart of man. 
Not in the far away echoing distance, but 
here within our own hearts, God speaks. 

Howbeit, when such a theme comes 
up there always seems to be a barrier 
between us—impalpable and almost un- 
passable. For me it would be sheer hy- 
pocrisy not to confess that God is the 
one immediate and overwhelming real- 
ity, lovelier than any sunrise, and more 
intelligible than myself. Yet the joy of 
that assurance is almost marred by the 
fact that to many of you that confes- 
sion is as incomprehensible as it seems 
presumptuous. Just where fellowship 
is deepest and most worth while, we are 
estranged. Hence the repeated effort on 
my part to break down that which di- 
vides, for in your hearts there are long- 
ings like my own—longings for a more 
satisfying fellowship with things eternal. 

Many are the hindrances in our day to 
a deep, warm, vivid, victorious religious 
experience. There is, for one thing, a 
wide divergence from the world of 
thought in which the Christian faith was 
built up—not simply as to this or that 
doctrine, but as to the whole system, 
basis and temper of that faith. Positive- 
ism is the mark of the modern mind, not 
the creed of Comte, but the spirit which 
contrasts the facts of science with the 
vague and shifting background of relig- 
ious ideas. It deals with what it can see, 
measure, and handle, and is afraid of any- 
thing like mysticism. So we have ag- 
mosticism—no longet militant, indeed, 
having been defeated in the arena of 
philosophy ; but a lingering pervasive at- 
titude of mind. Many who never read 
Spencer are his disciples without know- 
ing it. 

That is to say, the interesting fact 
about the modern mind is—that it is not 
modern. It is mid-Victorian. The minds 
of men today, especially of the young 
who have just begun to think, are cast 
in the mould, not of recent thought, which 
is idealistic, but of the thought of forty 
years ago, which is just now coming 
down to the ordinary thoughtful per- 
son. They are behind the march of 
thought, living in outworn houses left 
to decay. With the old agnosticism 
went a noble, often austere moralism, as 
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we see in Huxley and Mill, whom Glad- 
stone called “the saint of rationalism.” 
That, too, is with us, though it was never 
the fruit of agnosticism, but a deposit 
of a faith denied. It insists that it is 
not the creed but the conduct that mat- 
ters—which, if true, makes all thinking 
useless and absurd. 

Add now the vast movement called 
by the name Socialism—a passion for 
social re-adjustment as the immediate 
and sufficing duty. It takes many forms 
but it everywhere urges men to fling 
themselves into the work of remaking 
the social order, in the faith that if we 
can make the social order just men will 
be just. Some of us think that is put- 
ting the cart before the horse, but it is 
a ruling notion of our time. As a re- 
sult of these tendencies of thought to- 
day, we are concerned chiefly with things 
visible and tangible, with little care for 
other and higher values. There are 
those here today, they hardly know why, 
who, if pressed, would admit that they 
neither affirm nor deny religious real- 
ity, and that they are not sure that they 
have any capacity for it. 

Let me be more specific. On all sides 
we see men contentedly unconscious of 
God—including, to be sure, many who 
believe in God on merely rational or 
autharitative grounds. They have no 
sense of an infinite Companion, no feel- 
ing of fellowship with One transcend- 
ing themselves but inwardly intimate. 
Nor, apparently, do they feel any need 
of such fellowship. | Work, pleasure, 
recreation, nature, art, friendship, bus- 
iness, and the pageant of events are 
enough. They delight to call themselves 
the “tough-minded,’ whereas we who 
have need of the unseen are said to be 
the “tender-minded.” The cry of Job, 
“OQ, that I knew where I might find 
Him,” which expresses so intensely our 
aspiration, seems to them a bit of his- 
trionics. Here then is the greatest hind- 
rance to faith in our day—there is no 
sense of need. 

No doubt such an attitude is com- 
fortable as long as it lasts. Undisturbed 
by great dreams and mighty hungers of 
the soul, life runs smoothly. But is it 
so serene as it seems? Bishop Blou- 
gram, in the Browning poem, agreed 
with his tough-minded friend to put re- 
ligion aside if he could be assured of 
safety. Would he never be tempted to 
believe, as now he is sometimes tempted 
to doubt? Who can give such an assur- 
ance? What though a man build him 
a castle of self-satisfaction, he is not 
secure. Just when we are safest, “there 
is a sunset touch, a fancy from a flower 
bell, some one’s death, a chorus ending 


from Euripides’—and the castle crum- 
bles. If only the Infinite One would 
let us alone. But He will not. Quietly 
as the dawn, or suddenly as a rushing 
storm, He breaks in upon us—and what 
then? At last even the tough-minded 
must go out into the great solitude, alone. 

Some still hold that religious experi- 
ence has no relation to reality, but they 
are fewer than they used to be. By this 
view man is like Whitman’s “Noiseless 
Patient Spider,” spinning threads of 
thought and throwing them out into the 


‘vastness, with the hope that they may 


catch somewhere. Religion, they hold, 
does not reveal reality, but makes a lit- 
tle universe after its own desire, like art. 
It is the passion of a moth for the star, 
nothing more. Its categories are human, 
made up of ancient fears and atavistic 
beliefs, born of a tendency to postulate 
a personal cause for everything. Such 
thinkers are also belated. If they knew 
the thought of our day they would be 
estopped from such talk—for, if their 
position be true as to religion, it is true 
of philosophy and science. If faith be 
a fancy, philosophy is a fiction, and sci- 
ence a dream. 

Others earnestly desire a religious ex- 
perience, but they seem unable to attain 
it. William James openly confessed 
himself to be in such a plight;,and that 
was perhaps the unuttered secret of, 
Nietzsche. At first glance this class 
seems hardest of all to help. Yet when 
a man feels the need deeply, he is in 
the hands of God and is past needing 
our help. If he will inquire into his 
need, whence it came and what it means, 
he will find the gate of faith ajar. But 
he must also inquire how pure the de- 
sire is, whether it is mixed with ele- 
ments which prevent its realization. If 
it is merely a desire to know, then it is 
not yet pure; for knowledge is not re- 
ligion. The curiosity to know before we 
are, to gather information and remain the 
same, defeats itself. Though a man 
have all knowledge, and understand all 
mysteries, and have not love—he is noth- 
ing. To be in order to know is the true 
order of faith. Here is where the ag- 
nostic fails—he demands to know first. 
If he applied his demand in other fields 
of life, he would never know anything. 
No wonder he keeps boggling at ques- 
tions and problems, while the only solu- 
tion is in something that he is willing to 
do and be. Let none go groping furth- 
er till he has striven to enter this open 
gate that leads to truth and life. 

If we go down to the root of the mat- 
ter we find it to be a distrust and neg- 
lect of prayer—a distrust born of neg- 
lect. Men in our day talk much of the 
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difficulties of prayer—that there may be 
no one to talk to, that prayer ought not 
to be necessary, that we have grown be- 
yond the need of actually speaking our 
desire, and the like. Whereas there is 
but one real difficulty about prayer 
—that men do not pray. Why do 
so few men in our day actually pray? 
Many of them hold prayer to be good, 
and some would admit, quoting the Ten- 
nyson line, that more things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of. 
Yet they do not pray. They are like 
Bos’n Bill: 


“And Bos’n Bill is an atheist still, 
Except sometimes in the dark.” 


Sometimes, in the dark, prayer is 
wrung from their hearts. But when the 
peril has passed, they forget—and are 
ashamed. Why should it be so, when 
prayer is the oldest force in our human 
world and the most practical? “Pray- 
er does make a difference,” said a skep- 
tical physician in a recent story. “If I 
knew how, I mean if I believed—oh, 
hang it! I’d give my right arm for a 
little more faith and a little less knowl- 
edge.” Not less knowledge, but more, 
is what he needs. Think of a man know- 
ing too much to learn anything from 
Almighty God! What vanity, what co- 
lossal conceit is there! A little philoso- 
phy, said Bacon, inclineth a man to athe- 
ism, but depth of philosophy bringeth 
him back to religion—and Bacon was a 
master of those who know. 

So subtle is the doubt of prayer in our 
age that some actually mistake it for 
faith. Much is said of the reflex influ- 
ence of prayer, and the Meredith line is 
recalled: “Who rises from prayer a bet- 
ter man, his prayer is answered.” So it 
is, but by whom? By the man himself, 
lifting himself up by his own boot-straps? 
How often we are told that prayer is 
meditation, communion with our higher 
self. Not so. It is a dialogue. Any 
man who has been mercifully prevented 
from damning himself knows that it is 
his higher self that needs aid, and that 
some blessed help, dropped into the bal- 
ance at the critical moment, saved him. 
It is not enough to “rally the good in the 
depths of thyself.” We need God, even 
if we are not able to realize His presence: 


“Be Thou but there—in soul and heart, 
And I will not ask to feel Thou art.” 


Too much of our modern thought 
makes us think too much about ourselves 
—as an actor keeps his mind fixed on his 
face. Our real need is to forget our 
tiny, wee bits of selves and escape into 
a life other, higher, holier than our own. 
This is the good of prayer—it swings 


the doors of the soul outward, and sets 
us free. One glance at your sins, said 
Dante, and pass on. Holiness, happi- 
ness, health, liberty—these are the things 
that come of escape from self into the 
great fellowship. Prayer is a high art 
to be mastered. If you wanted to mas- 
ter the music of Beethoven you would 
not try for a few hours and then give 
up. Not thus can one climb that stair- 
way of song. There must be earnestness, 
sincerity, persistence, practice—only so 
can the goal be attained. Just so it is 
with the high and sweet art of prayer. 

For prayer has its laws, and one of the 
first is the law of limitation. Prayer 
is not magic, not omnipotent energy over- 
riding all powers. St. Paul prayed with 
tears that the affliction which he called 
“a thorn in the flesh” might be removed, 
but it remained. He learned the will of 
God from his unanswered prayers. We 
are not the rulers of the universe, else 
there would be chaos. Nor can we traf- 
fic with the Eternal. True prayer is the 
bringing of our wayward wills into har- 
mony with the will of God, which we 
must obey at last whether we will or no. 
There is, besides, the law of sincerity. 
Of the words of Jesus that have come 
to us from afar, none are more impres- 
sive than His rebuke of insincerity in 
prayer. For Him that was the ultimate 
desecration. To pray is to see ourselves 
in the presence of the awful Divine pur- 
ity—no sin concealed, no weakness hid- 
den, no temptation disguised; and when 
a man sees himself thus he will pray 
with humility to the great God to make 
him what he ought to be. 

“When thou prayest,” said the Teacher. 
“enter into thy closet and shut the door.” 
That is the law of concentration. Shut 
out the noises and distractions of life, 
fix your mind on the matter of chief 
concern, and pray. ‘This law holds good 
everywhere. No student can master his 
theme save by obeying it rigidly. What 
virtue can there be in an idle, listless 
prayer? Who would venture into the 
presence of a great man with careless, 
distracted thought, seeking audience! 
How much less meander into the awful 
silence where whisper those voices which 
tell us what life is! Yet there are times 
when we are weary, and the sky is heavy, 
when we need, more than all, to be still 
and listen. 

Indeed, it is the intent of this talk to 
emphasize the art of listening. To listen 
is the best part of prayer. Let a man 
pour out his heart, its loneliness, its 
anxiety, its doubt, its sin; telling all to 
Him who knows all—and then listen! 
If only when men do pray they would 
stay for the answer! The Amen thaf 
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follows prayer is not its close, but its 
real beginning. All the masters of the 
spiritual life agree that it is not what 
we say in prayer, but what we hear in the 
silence, that teaches and helps us most. 
“Whoso heareth me shall not be con- 
fused,’—and it is when we are con- 
fused, fretful, vexed, discouraged, that 
we most need to listen. Therefore said 
the Psalmist, “I will hear what the Lord 
God will speak in me; for he will speak 
peace.” 

Such prayer is the heart of life, its 
fountain of cleansing and power, its se- 
cret of endurance and victory. Lincoln 
could not have been the man he was 
without it. Wise men learn by listening 
to One wiser and holier than themselves. 
To visit the sanctuary of silence, were 
it only a for a few moments each day, 
is a habit fraught with untold meanings 
for our lives. When the silver cord of 
prayer is loosened within us, life loses, 
imperceptibly, its finer tones, its larger 


outlook, its most real satisfactions. “In 
the place of prayer,” said Woolman, there 
is safety.” Better still, there are grow- 
ing reserves of quietness and:strength and 
the discovery of the greatest, simplest, 
sanest fact in the universe—that the ulti- 
mate relationship is that of person with 
Person, of friend with Friend. 

So consistent a testimony is worth 
heeding. Surely no really practical man 
will leave so great a fact out of account, 
so vital a force unused. What we want 
is not words, for what are they? Not 
words, but what is much better—a sense 
of peace, of power, of purity. Are there 
better things in this or any other world 
than these? Does not every man long 
for them in those hours when he thinks 
of what he would have his life be? 
“Seek, and ye shall find; ask, and ye shall 
receive.” There is more wisdom in a 
whispered prayer than in all the libraries 
of earth. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25, 1913—EMERSON 


Emerson, Browning, and dear old 
David Swing were my first teachers of 
a larger, simpler faith. Others have 
come since, each bringing a message of 
beauty and of truth. But Emerson 
came first. His radiant genius touched 
me at a time when it was needed, and 
my debt to him is very great. By acci- 
dent, as we say, his essays fell into my 
hands, and the world seemed to move 
in a new orbit. The memory of that 
hour is an oasis. Though years have 
come and gone, his spirit has lost none 
of its spell. Even to this day, when 
the sky is grey and the way is dim, he 
lifts me out of the valley and brings me 
to the City set upon the hill. 

What impressed me in Emerson was 
his serenity, his benignity, his purity. 
Every page he wrote was white, and it 
would not be easy for anyone to find 
moral evil in his life. He listened to 
the sweet and clear voice of his soul, 
trusted it, and would follow no other. 
To read the story of his life, which is 
more a record of ideas than of events. 
is to see a beautiful and reverent soul 
in the act of living beautifully and rev- 
erently. He dwelt at the center where 
all human interests are one in the life 
of the spirit, hence his unique power of 
making men better than themselves. He 
touched men deeply, genetically; he was 
an opener of seeds; all good things were 
helped by him. He is like a breath of 
air, fresh and pure, blowing from the 
immortal spaces. 

I. 


Emerson was born in Boston, May 
25, 1803, descended, on one side, from a 
long line of ministers, and on the other 
from a race of shrewd, thrifty Yankee 
farmers. So we find in him, to the end, 
a sky quality of ethereal thought joined 
with a sage-like simplicity of homely 
common-sense. Religion slept warm in 
the boy, and moral sentiment filled the 
chalice of his mind. He was a frail 
child, grave and shy, with a hesitating 
courtesy of address—slight of figure, 
crowned with rich brown hair, looking 
at you with blue eyes so deep that they 
seemed to have no bottom. When he 
was almost three, his father remarked 
that he did not read as well as he 
should. There were five boys in the 
family, and the father died early, leav- 
ing the mother to struggle with a hard 
lot; but she had that pervasive cheerful- 
ness which smoothed the wrinkles out 
of poverty. If the two oldest boys had 
but one overcoat, it did not matter. 
They were Emersons and held their 
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heads erect. Being Emersons, they were 
born to be educated, and their Aunt 
Mary, the family Sibyl, did not let them 
forget that fact. 

Our first picture of the boy Emerson 
is on the morning after the death of his 
little sister. He was ten, and it fell to 
his lot to conduct the family worship. 
His mother never forgot the grave, 
sweet prayer of that morning. Culture 
and piety were habits of the home. 
Emerson was a home boy, and litera- 
ture was his play-ground. He was bred 
to it. The turn of a phrase, the flutter 
of a fancy, the fall of a period, was his 
joy. He stood aloof from other boys, 
save his own kin, not wilfully but natur- 
ally. At fifteen he entered Harvard, and 
was as homeless as lads of his kind have 
always been in college halls. He des- 
pised mathematics. The best part of 
those years was his wide reading and 
his incessant practice of writing. He 
kept a note-book, which he called his 
bank-account, where he deposited those 
riches which rust cannot corrupt nor 
thieves break through and steal. 

Fortunately, the Journals of those 
days have have been published, and 
there we find the seed-thoughts of his 
later essays. Many sentences in his lec- 
tures were taken, as we now see, from 
those diaries of his soul. There is little 
humor in his Journals, for, as he said, 
every man is grave alone. His style 
was fresh, unique, and original, his Aunt 
Mary, always a Spartan, urging him to 
speak his own mind in his own way. 
He won a prize for an essay on the 
“Character of Socrates,” and sent the 
money to his mother to buy a shawl; 
but it went to the baker instead. After 
college he taught school for a spell, and 
then spent a lonesome winter in the 
South in quest of health. Returning, he 
entered the Divinity School, having dedi- 
cated his life to the church. 

Meanwhile, his brother William was in 
Germany, torn by doubts and asking ad- 
vice of Goethe whether he should enter 
the pulpit. Goethe gave the same ad- 
vice that Peter Bohler gave Wesley— 
preach as if you had faith until you 
find it. Ralph fell in love with Ellen 
Tucker, a girl of frail, flower-like 
beauty, a victim of the great white 
plague. They were married soon after 
he had settled as a pastor in Boston, and 
his mother came to live with him, as 
had always been his dream. As a 
preacher Emerson was gracious, benign, 
impressive, having an exquisite sense of 
the fitness of things. Besides, he had 


one of the sweetest voices heard in the 
last century—a voice with a soul in it, 
as Froude said of Newman; soft, but 
strangely searching. But he was troub- 
led about the communion service. Its 
meaning had evaporated for him, and 
he could not celebrate it. 

Sorrow came; his wife faded and 
died; he resigned his pulpit and turned 
to literature. Lonely, ill, and sad, he set 
sail for the East, visiting Sicily, Greece, 
Rome, and England. More than all else 
he wanted to see Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Landor, and Carlyle. He found 
Carlyle out on the farm eating his heart 
out, and one of the few things about 
which that sage and his wife agreed was 
that the visit of Emerson was as if an 
angel had alighted from the blue, and 
vanished. It was the beginning of a 
life-long friendship. Emerson returned 
home and lived for a time in the old 
Hawthorne manse at Concord. There 
he wrote his essay on Nature, taking 
time the while to sell an edition of Sar- 
tor Resartus and send the money to his 
friend. The essay on Nature was a 
rhapsody, yet it contains, as Carlyle 
said, the ground-plan of the thought of 
its author. 

II. 


Once a preacher, always a preacher. 
So it was with Emerson—his essays be- 
ing the distilled essence of innumerable 
Puritan sermons, the riddle of Samson 
having repeated itself in the history of 
that mighty faith. What an appeal to 
young men was his address on “The 
American Scholar.” It is our declara- 
tion of Intellectual independence, a plea 
for integrity and valor of intellect. Then 
followed the “Divinity School Address,” 
a declaration of Spiritual independence 
—a paper every minister should read 
over and over again. It searches the 
soul of the man in the pulpit, asking him 
to give us living bread, not crumbs 
swept up from the past; a faith that is 
alive, not a tradition. The Lord had 
need of a great outside preacher, an 
authentic messenger of the best things. 
Hear him: 

“The foregoing generations beheld 
God and nature face to face; we, 
through their eyes. Why should not we 
also enjoy an original relation to the 
universe? Why should not we have a 
religion of revelation to us, not the his- 
tory of theirs? The sun shines to-day 
also. There is more wool and flax in 
the fields.” 

_ There spoke the prophet-voice, mak- 
ing plea for reality and freshness of 
faith, Ether seems to cling to his 
words, and as one reads the old way of 


thinking feels stuffy and the infinite 
Outdoors real and alluring. Of course, 
there was protest, as is always so. when 
a new voice speaks. Some did not un- 
derstand what he was saying, but they 
knew it was dangerous. Howbeit, a few 
listened to a voice as soft as rain that 
seemed to bring the age of gold again. 
Dean Stanley said, when he visited this 
country, that he heard many speakers, 
but only one voice—the voice of Emer- 
son. Or, rather, he heard the same 
voice everywhere. To-day his influence 
fulfills his lofty words: 


“Go, speed the stars of thought 
On to their shining goals.” 


Emerson set up his home in Concord, 
married again, and wrote his essays. 
Sorrow came once more, and he lost his 
little boy, to whom he wrote the 
Threnody. He was now in the full 
glow of his genius, and the most rad- 
iant soul who has walked under our 
skies. Not only radiant, but radiating 
—full of a mystic, fertilizing power 
which none can define. His eloquence 
as a lecturer was unique, as unlike the 
incandescence of Beecher as the intel- 
lectual enthusiasm of Parker. It was 
a calm music of the mind, as subtle as a 
perfume, as penetrating as light. When 
he spoke life seemed to drop some of 
its veils, and the uplands of the spirit 
became as real as the earth. What he 
taught, he was—character lighting up 
like an altar lamp the message of his 
words. 

So he went to and fro, and where he 
went there went faith, hope, and light. 
Those were fertile years, rich in the best 
things we have in our literature. He 
took part in the war against dust, 
brought on by a crude science. Social- 
ism, even in its refined form at Brook 
Farm, he could not accept. A certain 
sagacity, not unmixed with humor, held 
him aloof. He made plea for the rights 
of man against slavery, as he had done 
for the rights of the soul against tradi- 
tion. He saw the greatness of Lincoln, 
and proclaimed him “the gentlest mem- 
ory of our world.” The civil war, with 
its awful human harvest, and its melting 
of many millions into unity, subdued 
him. How noble he was, how gracious, 
how luminous with benign light! 


III. 

What did Emerson teach? Some 
think of him as a kind of Poor Richard 
of our higher economies—a maker of 
Maxims, his gospel series of vagrant in- 
sights, as though he strung pearls to- 
gether without regard to their shape or 
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color. That is to err, mistaking the 
manner of his teaching for its substance. 
His style was indeed runic, orphic, mys- 
tical, aphoristic, but what he taught is 
as clear as sunlight, going down into 
the depth and up into the heights as 
silent electricity goes. As Arnold said, 
he was not a philosopher like Kant, but 
“a friend and aider of those who live 
in the spirit.” He did not try to fit 
truth together and make it logical, as 
little folk play with toy blocks. He was 
no maker of a system, knowing that the 
best laid plans of mice and men gang 
aft aglee. 

Emerson was a poetic-seer. He did 
not argue; he opened the windows. He 
held that what we need is light, and 
that the truth, when once disclosed, re- 
veals its own logic. He wanted men to 
have a fresh, vital, vivid relation 
with truth. So far from disparaging 
the past, much of his work was an effort 
to make men familiar with the great 
souls of other times. But he did hold 
that truth is infinite, and that God has 
not exhausted His eloquence. There- 
fore he lived with forward-looking soul, 
in the attitude of expectation. He 
peeped into every cradle, as Holmes 
said, looking for new messiahs. Beyond 
a few fundamental truths he made no 
effort for finality, keeping the doors 
ajar for other visitors. 

Of these basic truths there were three 
—the primacy of the soul, the spirit- 
uality of nature, and the immediacy of 
God. Let us take them in reverse or- 
der. To Emerson, God was not the sum 
of all things, as the pantheists say, but 
the over-brooding. indwelling Soul of 
all things, an ineffable hallowing Pres- 
ence in the world; in distant seas that 
drift and sing, in red sunsets, in flowers, 
and in the soul of man. Our words 
are frail and cold when we try to speak 
of God. but when He touches our hearts 
our speech becomes lyrical and sweet. 
It is the Divine presence which makes 
the aspect of Nature devout, and gives 
to all her shapes their haunting beauty. 
Such is the gospel of the essays on “The 
Over-Soul” and “Spiritual Laws,” so 
aglow with bright, revealing insight. 

Hence the spirituality of Nature. 
Since God is in all the forms that life 
and beauty take, His miracles are one 
with the blowing clover and the falling 
tain. Nature, in her ministry to man, 
feeds his body with her life, and feeds 
his soul with her spirit of Beauty. She 
gives him his language. All his meta- 
phors are drawn from her, because she 
is a Divine metaphor, an infinite par- 
able. But she is austere in her disci- 


pline. She trains the intellect by her 
order, her unity in variety, her opening 
vistas and lifting skies. She is moral, 
and her laws are ten thousand com- 
mandments. Break them, and you are 
her slave; obey them, and she is your 
servant. She is just, and gives each 
man due “Compensation.” Sin and pun- 
ishment grow out of the same stem, not 
arbitrarily by fiat, but by law. By this 
law, the oppressor fis oppressed, the 
thief steals from himself, and the liar 
becomes a lie. Escape there is none. 
The success of sin is its failure; its 
pleasure is suffering. These were not 
ideas to set the bay afire. Nor did they. 
But Emerson, by the quality of his gen- 
ius, made them so vivid that they hush- 
ed men with an overwhelming solemnity. 

So also his vision of the primacy of 
the soul. If God is in all things, the 
soul rises out of Divine depths and 
climbs a shining Jacob ladder. Why 
fear evolution? It is only the Divine 
way of doing things. Therefore his ap- 
peal for “Self-reliance.” If the soul is 
akin to God we can rely on it, because 
it is reliable. Its holiest promptings are 
divine voices, its visions revelations. 
What Plato thought we may think; 
what the saints have felt we may feel. 
Have the courage to be yourself, not an 
echo, not an imitator. He does not ar- 
gue in behalf of the immortality of the 
soul. It is self-evident. Of the future 
life he is incurious. It is here even now, 
for the sky begins at the top of the 
ground. 

By this light Emerson lived. The 
great griefs of his own life were those 
of bereavement. His cries after the 
loss of his wife and boy, coming from 
one so controlled and calm, were mem- 
orable. But they were cries of loneli- 
ness, not of despair. Other ills he did 
not seem to fear. Drudgery, calamity, 
want, he had found to be teachers of 
wisdom and eloquence. But the tender 
strokes of death touched him deeply, 
and evoked the only note of pathos in 
his life. Perhaps the deepest meaning 
of his poetry is that we must not love 
so that our loved ones become indis- 
pensible to our lives. It is dangerous. 
Death is never far away. Besides, the 
more able we are to stand alone the 
more tenderly and truly we are able to 
love. He has something to teach us 
here, as in the essay on Power he has 
real wisdom for the man of low vitality. 


IV. 


So much for an outline of the teach- 
ing of Emerson. It is only a skeleton 
which his genius clothed with warm 
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flesh and many-colored beauty. The 
foundation of his fine intellect was in 
the unfailing life of God. His thought 
was not a system, but an insight; not a 
statement, but a movement. He saw 
truth because he was pure of heart. He 
seemed to live in the soft air of all 
things beautiful and true, and his min- 
istry to the higher life was deep and 
fruitful. All men felt that life was en- 
larged and enriched because the soul of 
Emerson passed through it. What a 
life to live, what a tradition to leave to 
mankind! 

Yet there were obvious limitations in 
his teachings, of which we may name 
three. He lacked a vivid social sense, 
He lived aloof and apart from the 
crowd, and the tragedy of the human 
underworld was hardly more than a 
tumor. There would be beauty, no- 
bility and moral splendor in a world of 
Emersons, but little community feeling. 
Sorrow he knew, but sin was almost a 
myth. He did not face that problem, or 
if he did he kept his vision to himself. 
At least he kept it out of his pages. 
Still, it is good to have one writer upon 
whose pages that shadow does not fall. 
His teaching about prayer falls far 
short. Prayer, he said, is the soliloquy 
of a jubilant and beholding soul. So 
far, so good; but many men are neither 
jubilant nor beholding. Their wings 
are broken and soiled and they cannot 
attain to the heights, whence to look on 
the infinite stretched abroad in smiling 
repose. No man can fathom prayer 
who regards it as a soliloquy. 

Of like kind is his saying that “the 
soul knows no persons.” Surely the 
truth is just the other way round. At 
any rate, personality is the highest thing 
we know or can know. Emerson 
thought there is something higher, but 
he could not tell what it is. Nor can 
anyone else. This explains why his 
vision of Christ was blurred. Chris- 
tianity is the religion of-a Person, and 
its salvation is a personal friendship. 
Our Yankee Plato saw in the future a 
church based upon moral science. He 
knew it would be cold and bare at first 
—a naked babe in a manger again. But 


he felt that it would gather beauty, 
music, and poetry. It is a vain hope. 
Religion is more than worship of the 
moral law. Prayer is not soliloquy; it 
is a dialogue ineffable and intimate. 
Faith asks for warmth as well as light 
in which to hang her pictures. For all 
that, we love Emerson—just because his 
own personality, making his truth so 
vivid and lovely, contradicted his error. 


V. 


Emerson became, in his last years, a 
towering and symbolic figure among us. 
His home was like a shrine, and pil- 
grims came from afar—elect minds of 
many lands. Nor was that strange. He 
had the most precious of all gifts to 
man—insight, spiritual sagacity, and that 
vision without which the people perish. 
More than any other man of his day, he 
made the Kingdom of the Spirit some- 
thing more than a visionary scene sus- 
pended in the sky. In old age, as in 
youth, he was serene, grave, benignant 
—like a City set upon a Hill; and of his 
fame there will be no end. 

Of those closing years his daughter 
Ellen was the visible providence— 
traveling with him, aiding his failing 
memory, bringing order out of the chaos 
of his manuscripts, and in all things his 
watchful guardian. She was of the old 
faith, but her reverence for her father 
was a kind of religion. The last public 
appearance of Emerson a lecturer was 
in the Old South church. His memory 
failed, and Ellen, who was sitting near, 
gently led him away. Strong men wept 
like children as he passed out the door, 
knowing that his voice would be heard 
no more. At the funeral of Longfel- 
low, a life-long friend, he remarked that 
it was a beautiful face but that he could 
not recall the name. 

One month later he fell ill, and the 
end came like a divine sunset. Forty 
years dropped away, his deep eyes 
opened, and ‘he said, “My beautiful 
boy!” and went to sleep. At the grave- 
side in Sleepy Hollow Freeman Clarke 
said: “When we think of such a soul 
as Emerson, we think only of life: 


‘Tis death is dead, not he.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 30, 1913—THE HAND OF GOD 


Prayer 


Eternal Father, we who are the sons 
of time would lift up our hearts and 
worship Thee “in whose great hand we 
stand!” Thou hast not left it altogether 
to us to seek Thee, else we had never 
found Thee. Mercifully didst Thou 
stoop to share our sharpest pang, our 
saddest tear, seeking us that we might 
find Thee. 
power make us afraid, but in Thy great 
love, revealed in One who wore our hu- 
man flesh, the hour of prayer is made 
lyrical and sweet. 

Receive us to-day, we beseech Thee; 
purify us and make us clean, that we 
may offer our prayer in simple faith 
and hope. Grant us a new strength to 
be that which we would be and are not, 
and the courage to walk the upward 
path. Clear our eyes that we may see 
the stones of stumbling in our path, lest 
we fall again, and fail to follow in the 
footsteps of Him who goes before us. 
Humble us to a lowly mind by our fail- 
ures, teach us wisdom through our fol- 
lies, and keep us loyal to our vision of 
truth and duty. 

Remember in Thy mercy, O Lord, 
those who have sinned deeply and must 
suffer bitterly; those, too, upon whom 
sorrow has come with sudden onset, 
finding them ill-prepared to meet it; 
those who are making themselves 
wretched about what has never happen- 
ed, and perhaps never will; and those 
who have real burdens, heavy and hard 
to bear. Lord, it is a heavenly not an 
earthly hand that is needed to save us, 
divine, not human, wisdom and strength 
that we crave. Free each from his bond- 
age, and admit us to the liberty of the 
light! 

Gracious God visit us revivingly, we 
pray, as a breath of fortifying comfort 
to the sore-vexed and sorrow-bound, to 
the weary and heavy-ladened; that from 
Thee and in Thee we may live, day by 
day, a life of purity and service. Let 
us be of some profit, some solace, some 
succor to others, and, if so it may be, 
helpers of Thine in the building of Thy 


Thy infinite majesty and | 


kingdom. At last, having finished our 
labors, may we commit our spirit into 
Thy hands, whose we are, and whom we 
trust, as He did in whose name we pray; 
in His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Tf I take the wings of the morn- 
ing and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; even there Thy 
hand shall lead me, and Thy right 
hand shall hold me.” Psa. 139: 
10, 11. 

This is the Psalm which Erskine, the 
Scottish mystic, wished to have before 
him on his death-bed, as Augustine 
wished to be left alone with 
the Penitential Psalms. Why did 
Erskine want this Psalm? Perhaps 
because nowhere else in the Bible 
is the presence of God _ conceived 
more wonderfully. Going out into the 
Unseen, he wished to know that he 
could not go where God is not. No 
wonder he wished to have such a Psalm 
open before his dim, fading eyes in his 
mortal hour. 

What a Psalm it is, singing of the 
everywhereness of God. The Divine 
presence is imaged by the vastness of 
sky and sea, while the soul is a strong- 
winged sea-bird, flying over the far 
horizon, beating its pinions against the 
dawn where the path is hidden and the 
sea is strange. Yet even there, out on 
the rim of the world, God is above like 
the sky, and beneath like an outstretched 
hand. Even there, remote from the 
good brown earth, the hand of God still 
holds the wandering soul of man. Yea, 
though we make our bed in hell, His 
right hand does not let us go. Always 
and everywhere we are in the hands of 
the mighty, inescapable God. 

Was there no other reason why 
Erskine loved this Psalm? Yes, be- 
cause it told him, what he knew to be 
true, that the soul is seeking to escape 
from God and finds it impossible. It 
is indeed strange. Man claims to be 
seeking for God with anxious diligence 
and unspairing quest, but here he is said 
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to be fleeing from Him. We could un- 
derstand that if God be an avenging 
wrath, as in the awful words of Amos: 
“Though they dig into hell, thence shall 
my hand take them!” Nor would it 
be strange if men were running away 
from the overwhelming greatness of God. 
Pascal and Carlyle felt it beneath the 
stars, and shuddered. But here it is the 
persistent love of God that man is seek- 
ing to escape! Said Maeterlink: 

“Tt is not the incomprehensible in na- 
ture that masters and crushes us. What 
we dread, in a word, is the presence of 
God; and speak as we may of fatality, 
justice, or mystery, it is always God 
whom we fear; a being, that is, like 
ourselves, though almighty, eternal, in- 
visible, and infinite.” 

Can that be true to the facts of our 
inner life? Yes, it is true; for the love 
of God is more terrible than His wrath. 
Its mighty passion, its awful gentleness, 
its pursuing goodness—these utterly 
crush and break the spirit. Every man 
knows that he can be good if he wants 
to be. But sin is sweet and he clings to 
it, as Augustine confessed, not wishing 
to let it go. He is trying to get away 
from God. Divine wrath he can en- 
dure, but that terrible, inexorable Love 
which never stops, never tires, never 
tarries, and endures all slights and 
wounds, and follows him to the depths 
of hell, if need be—who does not fear 
it? How can one read that poem by 
Francis Thompson, “The Hound of 
Heaven,” and not hear the feet of a 
pursuing love. At last, the soul, trying 
to escape, falls into the arms of Him 
whom it flees: 


“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekest!” 


Who would not have such a vision be- 
fore his eyes as they grow dim in death! 
We talk of modern thought, but here is 
a Psalm whose wings out-fly the long- 
est reach of the thought of our day. 
Call the roll and see if it be not so. 
Ask Spencer, and he replies: “Man is 
ever in the presence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed.” Ask Hegel to speak for 
philosophy, and he answers: “God gov- 
erns the world; His actual goverment 
is the History of the World”’—history, 
that is, His story. Ask Haeckel to speak 
for biology, and he finds “God’s spirit 
and power in all phenomena without ex- 
ception.” Ask Mazzini the reformer, 
and he affirms: “God _ exists. We 
ought not, do not want to prove it; to 
attempt that would seem blasphemy; 
to deny it, madness. There is life which 


we have not created, but which is given 
us.” Ask the man of letters, and Mat- 
thew Arnold makes reply: “There is 
a Power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness.” Ask the poet, and 
Tennyson points to the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the seas, the hills, and cries: 


“Are not these O Soul, 
The Vision of Him who reigns?” 


Even so, but all that is in this Psalm, 
and much that goes beyond it. Tenny- 
son sang of “Vastness” in a way to 
crush us with a sense of our insignifi- 
ance, leaving us to stagger under the 
weight of it. Not so this Psalm. It 
tells of the vastness of God, but it unites 
with it, what the thought of our day 
does not seem able to do, the fact of 
God as a person. How much we need 
this nobler, deeper, sweeter, truer in- 
sight every student of the thought of 
our day must know. For example, take 
this letter from a lawyer friend: 

“IT fail to follow preachers and 
teachers when they speak and write of 
God as a person. I cannot find a per- 
sonal God in the Bible. It says there 
that God is a spirit, and that he made 
man in the likeness of Himself; there- 
fore, man is a spirit. I can follow this 
somewhat, but when I read and hear so 
much about the personality of God, it 
makes me seek for further knowledge.” 

Yet, if he will look again at his letter 
he will see that, by his argument, he 
ought to conclude that man is imper- 
sonal because man is a spirit. Surely 
he does not identify personality with 
a body and a physical presence. Yet it 
almost seems so, from his letter. No, 
it is the spirit in man that is his per- 
sonality. Spirit does not mean the im- 
personal, but personality refined and per- 
fected. This man, like so many others, 
is tangled up in the meaning of a word. 
He no doubt thinks that personality im- 
plies limitation, as it seems to imply 
it in man, since our human personality 
is developed through conflict with per- 
sons and things. So it does when per- 
sonality is defective or imperfect, but 
limitation does not inhere in the idea of 
personality. Nor does personality im- 
ply exclusion. What often makes it 
hard for men to think of God as a per- 
son is the element of impermeability 
which personality is supposed to involve. 
That, too, is to err. What rather seems 
true of personality is its power to per- 
meate other persons without loss of 
self. Any great personality, like that of 
Emerson, seems to enter into us and en- 
rich us, without making itself poor. 

What is meant by ascribing person- 
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ality to God is knowledge, purpose, love 
—the qualities of a person; all that 
makes Him the Friend and infinite Com- 
rade of man; all that makes religion 
possible. For religion, if God is not 
personal, there is no God. We cannot 
pray to a principle. We cannot wor- 
ship a “conflux of eternities,” as Car- 
lyle asked us to do. God may be more 
than what we mean by personality, but 
He is not less, else we are greater than 
He. If we have knowledge, purpose, 
and love, He must have such qualities. 
So, humanly speaking—and that is the 
only way that human beings can speak— 
we talk of the Hand of God, meaning, 
not that He is a big man up in the sky, 
but that we and all things are held in 
the grasp of an intelligent Will, Purpose, 
and Love, as the hand is directed by 
the mind. 

How different life is when we think 
of it in this way! As the ancient fath- 
ers of the church said, Dextra Dei est 
ubique—the hand of God is everywhere! 
Rodin in his masterpiece, “The Hand of 
God,” has interpreted this truth. There 
you see the hand thrust up, tense, mus- 
cular, masterful, creative; and in its 
strong supple fingers holds what looks 
like a piece of rough-hewn stone, out of 
which, lying upon it, only half emerged 
from it, arise two figures. They are 
still of the rock, but already they mani- 
fest the human form divine. When you 
look at them, by the magic of the art- 
ist, the cold. voiceless stone tells you 
that these figures are in the rock, out 
of the rock, but not of the rock. We 
hear the same deep truth in the saying 
of Jesus, not found in the gospels. 

“Wherever they may be, they are 
not without God; and where there is one 
alone, even thus am I with him. Raise 
the stone, and there thou shalt find Me; 
cleave the wood, and I am there.” 

With what pictureque and vivid im- 
agery the Bible makes us feel the ever- 
present, active, almighty hand of God! 
He touches the mountains and they 
smoke and tremble. He holds the seas 
in the palm of his hand. At His ges- 
ture the cedars bow low, and the lit- 
tle hills flee away. He casts forth snow 
and ice in winter as a sower scatters 
seed. So of history. When the host 
passed through the Red Sea, it was His 
mighty hand that divided the waters 
and led the way. In battle it was His 
arm that turned the day, His stroke 
that won the victory. When the nation 
was smitten with defeat, or plague, or 
sorrow, it was His hand laid heavy up- 
on it. Such is the poetry of faith as 
we read it in the Bible, and it is much 


more than the faith of poetry. Its in- 
sight is deep and true and sane, going 
down to the Reality that underlies our 
life as men and nations. 

Even so it is with us, only we have 
not the eyes to see that swift, strong, 
benign Hand moving among us. We 
talk of law, as if a law by itself could 
do anything—as if, indeed, a law of na- 
ture were anything but a habit of God. 
But great men go beyond laws to Him 
whose ways they are and find the worth 
of life and its meaning. Recall that 
scene in the life of Luther, when one 
of his enemies wrote to him in words 
so full of hate that they almost hissed: 

“Your prince will forsake you, dog 
that you are. He will throw you over. 
Then where will you be?” 

“Where?” replied Luther. “Where I 
am now, in the hands of Almighty 
God!” 

Of Lincoln it was said, God covered 
his eyes with one hand and led him with 
the other. It is a parable of our race. 
We none of us see the way, but are led 
along a dim path. It were idle to ask 
to see the distant scene. One step is 
enough for us. Louis Vives tells of a 
man who passed safely over a plank 
that lay across a great flood of water 
in the dark; and next day, when he saw 
the danger in which he had been, he 
turned white with fear. How often 
we have looked back and shuddered at 
the snares and pitfalls along our way. 
Then we realize how much we owe to 
the Hand that led and the Heart that 
planned. Even then we do not see all 
the perils that beset us, many of which 
are mercifully hidden from our eyes. 
No wonder Newman sang, 


“So long Thy power hath led me, 
Sure it still will lead me on.” 


So it has been with the long story 
of our race. Along what devious, 
winding ways it has been led, going 
it knew not where. Carlyle wondered 
how the race managed to stumble for- 
ward, and he could not make it out. 
Never did mankind sit down and de- 
liberately resolve to move forward. Al- 
ways it is a few great, lovely, lonely 
souls who run forward and see the light, 
and return to lead the multitude on. 
Thus we advance, divinely led while 
blindly following. Sargent, in his paint- 
ing in the Boston Library, shows us the 
hand of God, quick, powerful, gentle, 
holding in a mesh of shining threads the 
mass of early ideas of faith, and slowly 
lifting it upward into the light and the 
truth. Even so the artist read the his- 
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tory of faith, and he read it right— 
written by the Hand of God. . 

Many a man has lived after the man- 
ner of the old grammarian in the 
Browning poem, Careless, gay, pleasure- 
loving, undistinguished, he went his way 
through his morning years, 


“Till lo, the little touch, 
And youth was gone!” 


Only a little touch, hardly more than 
a tap on the shoulder, but it made all 
the difference. Somewhere in the 
thirties it came—perhaps as an illness, 
a defeat, the death of a loved one, a 
cherished plan turned away—and life 
suddenly became serious. It was the 
hand of God. Happy is he who, like 
the old grammarian, works heroically 
and leaves a shining tradition, despite 
the wasted years and the little time left 
to toil ere the night cometh. Oh, that 
little touch—if only we knew Who it 
is and would obey it! 

Rich beyond all words is the truth 
of this theme. It holds the ultimate 
wisdom of life. “Into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” said the lonely 
sufferer on the Cross. No doubt you 
will think it was easy for Him to say 
that. So it was—because He had been 
doing it all His life, having come only 
to do the will of God in the book 
written of Him. Nevertheless, it is the 
sum of the life of faith. Every high- 
est act is just giving back to God what 
he first gaye us. Other peace there is 
none for those who walk this mortal 
path. Only as we put ourselves into 
the hand of God utterly, without re- 
gret or reserve, do we know what it is 
to live. How dare we do anything else! 

Is it hard duty that lies before you, 
dull, monotonous, unwelcome? Is it the 
lonely darkness of a great sorrow, as if 
night had come at noon? Is it some 
valley of pain through which you must 


walk, and from which you shrink? Or 
is it that other and deeper valley called 
death? No matter; let us go forward 
calmly, though we can neither know nor 
see, with the faith of the Master: “In- 
to Thy hands,”—for we are in His 
hands, whate’er betide, and there is no 
better place to be! Whether we are 
happy or not depends on the spirit in 
which we lay our hand in His, grudg- 
ingly or gladly. Not as to some aw- 
ful, blind Fate that knows not nor cares; 
not as to some Chance that never 
thinks; no, but to the great Father in 
whose hand we live, let us give our- 
selves. He is our hell, and our heaven 
—hell when we try to flee from Him, 
heaven when we come to rest in His 
wise will and do it. 

For, give ourselves to Him we must 
in the end. Men do not willingly die; 
they are taken. Death stops wus. It 
stops our race. Men are engaged in 
their labor or about their play; they 
are in the city or in the field; they are 
at home or far away—and they are sud- 
denly stopped. A Hand is put forth 
from the Unseen and leads them away 
from the lovely scenes of the earthly 
life, with its color, its music, its dear 
custom of living together—out into a 
vast Eternity. They follow a strange 
path of the soul, worn by the footsteps 
of a multitude gone before. No one 
can detain them. They are in the hands 
of God who made them, and who will 
make them what they ought to be. 
Why not yield to Him now? All our 
hope is in His unfailing love. 


“O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like My Face that re- 
ceives thee; a Man like me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, 
forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of a 
new life to thee! 
See the Christ stand!” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 7, 1913—THE MERCY OF HELL 


Prayer. 


Infinite Father, how awful art Thou 
and yet how gracious, how severe and yet 
how gentle, how wise past our poor know- 
ing is Thy love. Thy goodness is very 
wonderful, deeper far than we can fathom, 
and vaster than our dream. Truly hath 
it been said that, if our hearts condemn 
us, Thou art greater than our hearts, and 
knoweth all things, Lord, our hearts do 
condemn us as we remember our sins, and 
the woe and loss they have wrought in 
us; and we can only bow before Thy 
mercy. 

We thank Thee for the mercy of hell, 
whereby, if goodness draw us not, then 
weariness shall drive us to Thy breast. 
Mercifully hast Thou made the way of 
the transgressor hard—yea, hard with a 
stoniness of which we hardly dare think! 
Hadst Thou been merciful as men count 
mercy; hadst Thou not been stern with 
us and left us free, we had forgot our- 
selves and Thee. But Thou hast made the 
life of sin a path of flame, if haply we 
may turn away from it to the way of the 
just and true which ever groweth more 
bright. 

It were hell enough, O Lord, to be a 
brute when one might be a man, to be 
unclean when one might walk in purity. 
Thy wise love hath made it so. May we 
never cease to suffer for our sin, till sin 
itself hath ceased to stain us, whether it 
be here or otherwise. O give us no ease 
of soul till we are pure, with a purity that 
is not only pure, but purifying; and 
make us know that Thou canst inflict no 
pain that Thou Thyself dost not bear. 
Search us with the white flame of Thy 
holiness and burn our sins away, lest we 
die! 

By Thy awful mercy make us merciful 
to our fellow men, reserving our sternest 
rebuke for our own faltering wills, and 
our severest blame for our own faults. 
Soften what is hard within us, and harden 
what is soft, that we may be tempered 
to high service in the task set for us to 
do. Save us by Thy faith in us, and 
graciously heal us of our self-despisings— 
lest we become that which we hate, For- 
give us our sins, deliver us from evil, and 
redeem us to Thyself unto everlasting; 
in His name, Amen. 


Sermon. 


‘¢ And in hell he lifted up his eyes.’’ 
—Luke 18:23. 
So terrible a theme casts over one the 
hush of a great awe. Too often those 
who discuss it do so as advocates of this 
side or that, keen to make out their case. 
Whereas it is too solemn and fearful to 


be used for dogma, much less as a ready 
expedient to terrify, and still less to drive 
away those whom the preacher has not the 
skill, the patience, the sympathy to win. 
Let all such thoughts be far from us to- 
day, as we seek to inquire into the issues 
of the moral life. 

Strangely enough this theme, once so 
popular, has almost vanished from the 
pulpit. So much so, that it is seldom 
named. The place where the reality of 
hell is preached most vividly to-day is in 
the hall of science, with its vision of in- 
exorable law, Outside that temple, the 
man in our day who has taught it with 
most terrible intensity of insight, making 
men view with uncovered eyes the uncov- 
ered horror, is Henrik Ibsen. It is start- 
ling to pass from the theology of our 
day, often only a confection of rose-water 
sentiment—not to name the current denial 
of the reality of sin—into the air of the 
Ibsen stage. There we are made to be- 
hold the facts of the moral life in the 
light of a profound and authentic in- 
sight, and without disguise. 

Such teaching seems unduly severe to 
our easy-going and indulgent age, not a 
little given to flippant talk about the 
most serious things. Many think that 
with the passing of the crude idea of lit- 
eral fire burning unburnable spirits, hell 
has been done away with. Not so. As 
a fact, hell, in the sense of inevitable and 
unmistakable punishment for sin, or rather 
by sin, is to-day more a reality than ever 
before. Whatever may be the sufferings 
through which men must go in the future, 
there is no question about the sufferings 
we undergo in this present life. That man 
was right who, when asked if he believed 
in hell, replied: ‘‘No, I do not believe 
in it, I know it, because I am in it.’’ 
This awful reality has been put off into 
the dim future, whereas, like heaven, it 
begins on earth and goes with us into the 
beyond. 

To-day the fact of hell gets its most 
tragic aspect from the truth that men who 
are in it are often unconscious that they 
are in a place of torment, Sad beyond 
tears is the sight of moral decay, the 
deadening of moral sensibilities, and blind- 
ing of moral] vision, and the slow degrada- 
tion of soul into which, imperceptibly, 
men sink. It is this inward hell which 
each man makes for himself that is so ter- 
rible. Men go to hell, not because they 
are sent there by divine fiat, but because 
they choose to go. They go by a law of 
their own natures, as surely as harvest 
follows sowing, as certainly as night fol- 
lows day. It does not lie beyond the 
open doors of death; it is here. It be- 
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gins the moment a man sins and continues 
as long as he is in sin, here or other- 
where. To be in hell and not» know it, 
happy and contented there—that is the 
ultimate moral tragedy. 

Fear of hell is one of the great influ- 
ences under which man has been educa- 
ted, and it is rooted in his primary moral 
instincts. Consider the facts. We have, 
as psychology discloses, an infallible mem- 
ory below the surface of the mind, keep- 
ing record of all that we have thought, 
dreamed, said, and done. We have also 
a moral judgment relentless in its ac- 
curacy and insight, We have, besides, a 
developing nature. Given these three 
things, and nothing else is needed to make 
a hell more terrible than Dante dreamed 
in hig darkest mood. Once there is an 
awakening, and the thoughts and acts of 
days agone rise up like the citizens of a 
sleeping city. Then a man sees his brutality 
set in the light, remembers every look of 
pain, every tear he has caused, all the 
tragedy and sorrow which he failed to 
notice before. As in a drama, which he 
must sit and see out, he beholds the 
shame of his life in the light of what 
he might have been! What cycle of the 
Inferno could be more terrifying than to 
witness that tragedy pass and repass! 

Such an awakening is sure to come at 
last, if not here then beyond. Some pass 
through this life like the rich man in the 
parable, thoughtless and indifferent, care- 
lessly taking toll of unresisting love, in- 
flicting suffering, perpetuating injustice; 
but those things all come back to them in 
the end. During his lifetime the rich 
man did not see the beggar at his gate, 
covered with sores and attended by dogs; 
but in hell he lifted up his eyes, and then 
he could see Lazarus afar off. His eyes 
were opened at last. Too late he saw 
how brutal, selfish, and unfeeling he had 
been to a fellow man in dire plight. No 
wonder he was in torment, and in his mis- 
ery he became a beggar, asking mercy of 
one for whom he had no mercy in life. 
This is hell—not the painted flame that 
flickers in the evasive talk of our time, 
but the very thing itself, 

Unhappily, this awful hell, real and 
terrible beyond all words, has too often 
been made, not simply salutary in its 
warning and effects, but almost savage 
by three frightful errors. First, it has 
been portrayed in lurid rhetoric as a pun- 
ishment inflicted by God in anger, and 
sometimes almost in a glee of vengeance. 
So blasphemous an idea of God, instead 
of serving the purpose intended, often 
made Him whom men should love and 
serve a Being whom it were an act of 
worship to despise. Volumes could not 
tell the injury done to religion by such a 


caricature of the Infinite Father revealed 
in the life of One who was love and 
mercy, who forgave the vilest sinner 
when he gave up his evil way and turned 
to the light. As a method of making not 
simply agnostics, but ribald atheists, no 
better plan was ever devised. 

In the life of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
we read of an evening, after the second 
marriage of her father, when the family 
sat about the fire reading. The book was 
a volume of the works of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and it happened to be the famous 
sermon with the pungent title, ‘‘Sinners 
in the Hands of an Angry God.’’ Har- 
riet was curled up on the sofa, apparently 
listening, but really watching the face of 
her new mother. She saw an expression 
of horror and abhorrence on her face—a 
bright red spot every moment growing red- 
der. Finally, rising to her stately height, 
the good woman swept out of the room, 
saying as she went: 

‘Mr, Beecher, I will not listen to an- 
other word! Why, it is horrible! It is 
a slander on the character of my Heaven- 
ly Father! I will not hear it!’’ 

Never did Harriet forget that scene, 
and the expression of stupefaction on the 
face of her father. A boy named Henry 
was also listening, and in his after years 
he toiled nobly to erase from the minds 
of men that ghastly dogma. Yet Ed- 
wards was a noble and gracious man, by 
far the greatest thinker this land has 
known, and nothing was further from his 
thought than to mar faith, much less be- 
cloud it. He was better than his theology, 
more merciful than the God whom he por- 
trayed as an avenging fury torturing those 
whom He was unable to win. God is in- 
deed a consuming fire, but if He be God 
at all it is a fire of Love, not only pure, 
but purifying in its purpose and power. 

Hence the second blunder of thinking 
of the punishment of hell as heartless, 
hopeless, and everlasting. Our faith in 
the sovereignty of Infinite Love rises up 
against anything hopeless in a world God- 
made andruled. As for the word Eternal, 
the Bible nowhere uses it as we use it— 
in the sense of extending time into eter- 
nity. By eternal it means, negatively, 
out of time relations altogether; positive- 
ly, the spiritual world. That is, that the 
laws of the moral life hold true in the 
unseen world as they do here. Does sin 
persist in the unseen world? Manifestly, 
since there is no magic in death to make 
a soul pure, nor any finality, so far as 
we can think, to check its growth or de- 
cay. In this sense hell is eternal, for sin 
is hell. But that it is eternal in the sense 
that it is to endure forever, some of us 
cannot admit—for that would mean ulti- 
mate Divine defeat. 
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And the third error, logically deduced 
from the other two, was the idea that the 
chief concern of religion is to help us 
escape from hell. Try to think of what 
that means. Could the life of faith and 
prayer, of vision and service, suffer a per- 
version more sad? No wonder Santa 
Teresa prayed for a cup of water in one 
hand and a torch in the other, that with 
the one she might quench the fires of hell 
and with the other burn up the glories of 
heaven—so that men might learn to love 
God for His loveliness, and to do right 
for the sake of right. Carlyle said that 
the men of his day seemed moved by the 
selfish, sordid desire to save their own 
tiny little souls, and nothing else. Think 
of reducing religion to such a scramble 
for safety! Was it for this that the 
saints lived their heroic and dedicated 
lives? ' 

Against such errors, so sadly degrading, 
some of us will never cease to protest. 
Rather do we take company with the 
prophets of the Larger Hope, with men 
like Oregin, Bengel, Butler, Law, Rothe, 
Neander, Tholuck, Maurice, Kingsley, 
Erskine, and Farrar, to name but a few— 
teachers of the Hope in which Wesley 
died, and which Lord Tennyson set to 
music. They were men of noble charac- 
ter, of deep learning, of blameless loyal- 
ty to the Bible. They did not think light- 
ly of sin or its results. They set no dates, 
But they did hold to the law of retribu- 
tion as a law of love, intended to redeem. 
They did hold that God is greater than 
man, and that His love hath in it the 
secret of unknown redemptions. They 
dared to trust that Love can never lose 
its own, that 


‘*Nothing walks with aimless feet, 
And not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish in the void, 
When God hath made the pile com- 
plete.’’ 


Is there any sense in which hell is 
eternal? Yes. Sin means loss, eternal 
loss. There is no making up the arrears 
of duty. That opportunity we missed has 
gone forever, and with it the enrichment 
which it might have brought. The Greek 
poet was right when he said ‘‘the one 
thing which the gods cannot do is to make 
what has been done not have been done.’’ 
To all eternity we shall be poorer for the 
wrong we have done, and the good we 
have failed to do, That is what George 
MacDonald meant when he asked: ‘‘ Will 
not heaven be an eternal repentance?’’ 
Jesus has bidden us to be laying up 
treasures in heaven; by which He meant 
that every man will start on the other side 
with the moral capital which he is now 
earning. The best men will have less 


than they might have had; and some of 
us—perhaps those who least think it—will 
find ourselves bankrupt. This is hell— 
a squandered heart, an unspiritual mind, 
a poisoned memory, an impotent will! 

There is one aspect of this matter from 
which one can hardly bear to lift the veil. 
It is so horrible. It is what Shakespeare 
described as ‘‘eaptive good attending 
captain ill,’’—the reactionary influence of 
a cherished sin upon the memory of the 
good we have done. Only to think that 
our fairest deeds may come to be remem- 
bered as something which, if we could, we 
would blot out! Thank God there are 
those fallen low who ean still say: ‘‘My 
good was good. No man, nor God, shall 
rob me of this confidence.’?’ But for 
many hell has no keener pang than the 
blasted recollection of good deeds done. 
What is the sorriest thing that enters hell? 
asks Rossetti, and answers his own ques- 
tion: 


‘‘None of the sins, but this and that fair 
deed, 

Which a soul’s sin at length can super- 
Roeder.” 


If only youth would think, and not play 
with fire! Here is a Buddhist parable to 
the point. There was a man who had 
done evil with his body, his mind, his 
voice, and the guardians of hell bring 
him before the king of the dead, who ques- 
tioned him as follows: 

““O man, did you not see the first mes- 
senger of warning appear visibly among 
men? Did you not see an old man, de- 
erepit, bowed, white of hair, trembling, 
tottering?’ 

‘‘Lord, I did; but I did not think,’’ re- 
plied the man, 

‘“‘QO man, did you not see the second 
messenger of warning? Did you not see 
a man diseased, suffering, grievously 
sick, rolling in his pain, who, when lying 
down had to be lifted by others?’’ 

“‘Lord, I did, but I did not think,’’ re- 
plied the man. 

“‘O man, did you not see the third 
messenger of warning? Did you not see 
a man that had been three days dead, and 
had become swollen and black?’’ 

‘‘Lord, I did, but I did not think,’’ re- 
plied the man. 

“‘O man, did it not occur to you, be- 
ing a person of mature mind and years: 
‘I also am subject to age, sickness, and 
death, and am in no way exempt. Come 
now! I will act nobly with body, mind, 
and voice?’ ’’ 

‘‘Lord, I did not think,’’ the man re- 
plied. 

“‘O man, through thoughtlessness you 
have failed to act nobly. Verily, O man, 
it shall be done unto you according to 
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your thoughtlessness. It was not your 
mother who did this wickedness, nor your 
father, nor your relative, nor the deities; 
it was you yourself. Thou shalt have 
time to think in hell.’’ 

The mercy of hell! Surely Dante had 
a far-off glimpse of it when he saw these 
words written over the gate of the In- 
ferno: ‘‘ Justice moved my great Cre- 
ator; divine omnipotence, highest wis- 
dom and primal love made me.’’ Some 
such hell is not only merciful, but the 
final hope of man. Were it otherwise; 
were we permitted to go on in sin unre- 
strained, unrebuked, untortured, there 
would be no hope at all, That would bea 
Divine indifference most to be feared, if 
we had care enough to fear. No, God in 
His great love has not left us to our- 
selves, else we had wandered far. He 
has made the way to ruin rough, and 
rougher still the further we go, until we 
can go no further. ’Tis a mercy that it 
is so. 

The mercy of hell! Instead of being 
heartless and hopeless, hell is a part of the 
way to salvation. So much is this true 


that it may almost be said that no one 
attains to saintliness who does not go 
through hell to win it. Not Dante him- 
self ever wrote pages more vivid than 
those of the saints describing the path of 
pain they walked to the mount of vision. 
And surely no soul in the depths of hell 
ever felt keener woe than did that lone 
Sufferer on the Cross. Of a truth ‘‘He 
descended into hell,’’ leading captivity 
captive and giving hope to men. He who 
is at once a consuming fire and the love 
that passeth knowledge, will never let us 
go. Love never faileth—for God is love, 

The mercy of hell! Here is the venge- 
ance of God—that He will never leave 
us to ourselves. What makes our hell is 
that we are trying to escape from that 
pressing hand, that following presence. 
Faith can find no perfect rest save in an 
inescapable, inexorable Love whose pur- 
pose nothing can turn aside. Only on a 
Love which will not fail of its end for 
any trouble to itself or for any suffering 
to us, can we rely. Higher than heaven 
is the power of God, deeper than hell is 
His Love! 
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SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 14, 1913—THE SOWERS 


Prayer. 


Infinite Father, the world is Thy field 
and we are toilers here for a day in the 
sowing and reaping of righteousness. 
Make us faithful and wise fellow-work- 
ers, sowing light and truth and love, that 
so the years, when they return, may 
come singing, bringing in the sheaves. 
O would that it were always so—that we 
had sown only good seed, and no tares, 
and that our harvest might be a day of 
gladness. Forgive us, Lord; we do not 
ask escape, knowing that what we have 
sown that we must reap; only have 
mercy upon us! 

Yea, the world is Thy field, and how 
many are the unknown sowers into 
whose labors we have entered, and of 
whose brave sowing we reap the har- 
vest. We reap in joy; they sowed in 
tears and sleep forgotten in the dust. 
Lord, we thank Thee for those who 
scattered the seeds of truth broadcast 
along the years, never doubting, even 
when their eyes grew weary watching 
for the harvest. May we have some of 
their high, heroic faith, their prophetic 
courage, their divine patience, that those 
who come after may have rich fruitage. 

Plentifully may we sow, every day, 
leaving the result with the Lord of the 
harvest, in the faith that He will bring 
the fruit in His own good time, in His 
own wise way. In whatever weather may 
we drop the seeds of a greater faith, a 
sweeter hope, a juster and more merci- 
ful gospel, assured that, though it seem 
to come to naught, our labor is not in 
vain in the Lord. The seed is the Word, 
even Thy word of Truth which will 
not return unto Thee void if it be sown 
by pure hands in good and honest hearts. 

How vast is Thy field of Time, and 
we ourselves are seeds cast here not 
simply to live, but to grow. May the 
years find us growing in graces, in the 
knowledge of the truth, in purity and 
fortitude of soul, in humility and zeal, 
in nobility and sweetness of mind; 
growing in sunlight and shadow, with 
some faint flowering of that beauty 
that shall be. Let it be so, we humbly 
pray, lest our hard hearts be as stony 
ground that brings no harvest to Thy 
hand. May our little lives bring Thee 
joy; in His name, Amen. 


Sermon. 
“Behold a sower went forth to sow.” 
Matt. 13:3. 
With this text comes to mind that 
Millet painting of The Sower — that 
lonely figure striding over the field in 


the dusk, scattering the seeds of har- 
vest which is to help to feed the world. 
What a majestic figure, as old as the 
race, sublime in his simple faith in the 
God of sun and soil, of wind and rain. 
Faith in the fruitfulness of the sea- 
sons, in the perpetuity of seed-time and 
harvest, underlies our human life. Were 
it shaken, we should reap a harvest of 
chaos of mind and famine of body. 

What a parable was that uttered by 
the Teacher as He sat by the sea side, 
carrying the idea of the harvest over to 
the forces that are sown of God in the 
heart of man—its poetry of words be- 
fitting the poetry of the facts. He who 
uttered it was Himself a Sower, casting 
a handful of precious seed into the dark 
soil of the world, knowing that His 
truth is subject to the fertility of the 
soil and the laws of growth. For it is 
as much a parable of the soil as of the 
seed. Truths are seeds sown in the 
minds of men—a soil of varying depth, 
richness and productiveness; some hard 
and stony; some over-grown with 
weeds; some shallow; some deep and 
mellow. And the harvest is determined 
by the state of the soil, whether it yields 
sixty or an hundred-fold. 

In the early chapters of his “Origin 
of Species” Darwin has some pages, 
more fascinating than any romance, tell- 
ing how plants and herbs shed and scat- 
ter myriads of seed-germs, spores, and 
pollen-dust. Not less prodigal is the 
munificence of truth — spiritual seed 
falling on us everywhere in endless 
abundance. Yet even the Divine Sower 
saw how many of his words were wast- 
ed, and how few of those who listened 
heard. Looking into the swarthy faces 
of the crowd about Him, and reading 
their hearts, He divided His hearers into 
four types—the conventional, the im- 
pressionable, the pre-occupied, and the 
sincere. Nevertheless, He cast His seed 
forth, knowing that it would have to 
wait for the soil. How true it all is of 
our race and its slow growth in truth 
and love and the life of the spirit. 

There are certain things which hu- 
manity at its best, when fully awake, has 
always been striving for; when it falls 
asleep it forgets them. What are they? 
Freedom and law, brotherhood and jus- 
tice, the pursuit of truth which is 
knowledge, the quest of beauty which 
is art, the love of God which is re- 
ligion. Perhaps the old Greeks would 
have summed them all up as Freedom, 
Wisdom, and Virtue. No matter; these 
are the precious flowers and fruits which 
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our humanity is set to plant and grow. 
How brave were those early sowers of 
these seeds of light; how meager their 
harvest—they themselves falling into 
dust to enrich the soil for the seed they 
had sown. There were a few spots on 
the earth where those seeds took root 
and grew, flowering into beauty. It 
was so in Egypt, in Judea, in Greece. 
Elsewhere for the most part they fell 
on stony ground, or withered and died. 
Even today, after ages of time, the 
harvest of the highest things, while rich, 
is not what the sowers prayed to see. It 
is the defect of the soil. For example, 
the truths of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality fell in France and bore a har- 
vest of anarchy; in our land they pro- 
duced a republic. But not all at once. 
Liberty had been sown, but the soil was 
not ready for a full harvest. In a na- 
tion conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the faith that all men are created 
equai, slavery grew. ‘There had to be 
deep ploughing; how deep, our history 
tells. Through long years of agitation, 
argument, appeal, followed by the harsh 
attrition of war, with its entail of blood 
and fire and tears, the soil was made 
more fallow. What awful years, for 


“The ploughing of the Lord is deep, 
On ocean or on land; 

His furrows cross the mountain steep, 
They cross the sea-washed sand. 


Wise men and prophets know not how, 
But work their Master’s will; 

The kings and nations drag the plough, 
His purpose to fulfill. 


They work His will because they must, 
On hillside or on plain, 

Till clods are broken into dust, 
And ready for the grain. 


Where prophets lone the deserts trod, 
Where monarchs dragged the plough, 
Behold the seed-time of our God— 
The Sower comes to sow!” 


What a philosophy of history, what a 
reading of revolution! Not less true is 
it in the field of faith. Often the seed 
of a greater, simpler, nobler faith is 
dropped by some prophetic hand, only 
to lie fruitless for years. Then comes 
an age of doubt with its chill east winds, 
and its clouds darkening the sky, and 
every flower of faith seems to wither. 
Somehow the springtime of a larger 
faith never comes without such a winter 
of desolation. But it comes at last— 
and there is a new faith, yet not new, 
but the old faith purified and made 
fruitful, with larger realizations and ap- 
plications. Always, when doubt deep- 


ens, faith becomes more profound. So 
it has been since ever time began, so 
often do moods recur and problems are 
reset, in that mighty spiral sweep of the 
ages which slowly carries us forward. 

Let us remember with gratitude those 
who in other days sowed the seeds of 
the nobler Christianity that is growing 
up about us. They sowed in sorrow; 
we reap in joy. Their faith is shaking 
the poison out of all our wild flowers, 
and will yet be the fragrance of the 
world. Their names, excepting a few, 
are unknown. Like us they were pil- 
grims and had to pass into the beyond. 
Will there ever be a great Day of As- 
size when those who lived nobly and 
perished utterly, leaving no name in 
history, will be crowned as they de- 
serve to be? Never upon this earth. 
They must sleep in the indistinguishable 
dust, content to live in the good wrought 
by their obliteration, and be remembered 
in that anthem which in the future it 
will be ordained shall be sung in honor 
of all the brave seed-sowers of the 
world. 

No doubt you have often been made 
sad by the sense of the fleetingness of 
mortal achievement. The Pharaohs built 
the pyramids as tombs designed to pro- 
tect their royal remains from dissolving 
into the common dust. And they built 
well. Their gigantic piles still stand 
under the bright Egyptian sky, but who 
knows who built them? Who cares? 
Did the emperors of Rome imagine that 
their glory would become only a name, 
a memory, a theme of antiquarian in- 
terest? Did Anselm waste his time and 
toil in his debate with William Rufus 
about investitures, which stirred so 
deeply the passions of men? It would 
seem so. Who cares today about in- 
vestitures? How vast is the deficit be- 
tween the agony and effort put forth by 
men and the results obtained. 

Longfellow reminds us that by fol- 
lowing great lives, we, too, departing, 
may leave behind us footprints on the 
sands of time. Even so, only foot- 
prints in soft sand for the waves to 
wash away. Is it worth while? is a 
question often on human lips. Great 
men never do more than a tithe of what 
they attempt. Those who fought for 
the Reform Act of 1832 saw the dawn 
of a new era of progress. Did it come? 
In fact that act made very little differ- 
ence, Not a tenth of what the prophets 
said came true. No two men ever toiled 
more nobly than Cobden and Bright in 
“the hungry forties,’ with what small 
results we know. Savonarola seemed 
to have lived in vain. No sooner had he 
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fallen to ashes than the stream of vile- 
ness, stayed for a time when he smote 
it with the mantle of his eloquence, re- 
turned, worse than before. In 1851 
men thought they had entered a new day 
of industry and peace, and that war 
would be no more. Was it so? Three 
years later England was at war with 
Russia, and by a huge blunder delayed 
the liberation of Christian peoples from 
the hand of the Turk till our own day. 
No more wars? Would God it were so. 
Yet militarism looms dark over the 
earth, and its burden staggers the na- 
tions. 

What of it? Was the Reform Act 
a farce? Did Cobden and Bright labor 
in vain? Did the work of Savonarola 
come to naught? No! They were sow- 
ers of seed that had to wait for a richer 
soil in which to grow. Across the years 
Luther took new heart from the heroic 
life of Savonarola. Every year our 
human soil becomes deeper and richer. 
Geologists dig to great depths, or go 
where earthquakes have made openings, 
and the lowest earth is found to have 
been formed by falling leaves and grass- 
es, and the varied deposits and wrap- 
pings of ages. Also, the atmosphere is 
raining forever an invisible dust, making 
the earth larger, warmer, and more 
fruitful. So in our human world. It is 
made of many layers wrapped round it 
in its long history. The truths of yes- 
terday, the lives of men gone before, 
with rich deposits from the unseen, are 
making the stony ground fallow. Our 
age boasts of having more truth than 
other ages. What a harvest there should 
be. 

At Locronan, in Brittany, there is a 
rock which looks like the body of St. 
Ronan, resting on another rock, which, 
so runs the legend, was the ship on 
which he came to preach the Gospel to 
the Pagans who lived by fishing but 
grew rich by wrecking. They derided 
him; and he withdrew to the woods and 
lived the life of a hermit, until the birds 
came around him unafraid. At last a 
few men came to his hut, and he told 
them the story of Jesus. They were 
fascinated, and in time those wild, rude 
folk became Christians. Centuries af- 
ter, a Breton, bearing the very name 
of the saint—for Renan is only another 
name for Ronan—wrote a life of Jesus, 
which, whatever its defects, shows that 
He lived the most beautiful life ever 
lived on earth. The patience of the 
saints is never lost. It bears its fruit, 
sometimes sooner, sometimes later, and 
the harvest is eternal. 

Nothing is lost, nothing wasted in the 


economy of God. Every act done at 
the call.of His will is a seed sown, and 
while we may never see its fruit, it will 
grow. “Thou sowest not: that body 
that shall be, but bare grain.” That 
dear old mother who toiled so faithfully 
for long years when you were young, 
often weary, often distracted, it may be, 
amidst the petty round of her duties, 
planted better than she knew. The 
flowers of her self-sacrifice bloom in 
your memory this day with a hallowing 
fragrance. All unknown to you or her 
the moral qualities she displayed were 
seed dropped into your young days, and 
they grow. God pity you if the deceit- 
fulness of riches should cause them to 
wither, or the birds of passion snatch 
away the faith in which she lived, the 
old hymns she sang, and the prayers she 
uttered in your behalf. 

When we put forth noble effort we 
are doing more than will ever be seen 
in this world; we are sowing for etern- 
ity. It is the effort that counts. God 
will give our humblest labor, if it be 
faithfully done, the body it deserves. 
Not long after the death of William 
Stead some one wrote a description of 
what awaited that brave and good man 
when he ascended from the deep grave 
of the Titanic. It is a vivid parable, 
true to his apocalyptic genius. It de- 
scribes the reaping beyond of the seeds 
sown in the midst of his busy and be- 
nign labors—for he was ever alert for 
the truth, ever active for the good, with 
a heroic, daring, almost reckless kind 
of nobility of effort. 

From his grave in the winter sea he 
was led into a beautiful home full of 
the things he liked best, adorned with 
symbols of the victories he had won for 
the right, and, to his amazement, of vic- 
tories which he had taken for defeats. 
At first he did not understand. ‘There 
were lovely embodiments of ideals he 
had struggled for, though never with 
any hope of realizing them. Also, he 
learned that things he had never dream- 
ed of doing had been done by his fidel- 
ity to other things that hardly seemed 
worth doing at all. These had to be 
explained to him. Many of the tasks 
which had occupied him in life seemed 
to have no beauty in them. He did 
them from duty, not knowing that he 
was sowing a flower-seed. He asked 
how the home came to be his, and was 
told that he himself had built it. 

Methinks that parable is true to the 
law of seed-time and harvest. How 
many surprises there will be when the 
secrets of all hearts are revealed! Many 
who have lived in hovels here will find 
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that they have built for themselves pal- 
aces—houses not made with hands eter- 
nal in the heavens. Beautiful deeds will 
come to light that no one knows about 
now—noble, tender, heroic deeds hid- 
den from all but God. Ugly things will 
stand out, too. Some may be disap- 
pointed, like the rich lady who was sur- 
prised at the poor house and cheap 
street which the escorting angel told 
her was her home. 

“Sir, you do not know who I am,” 
she said. “I belong to the best people, 
the four hundred!” 

“Madam,” said the angel, who was 
not impressed by her social position as 
he should have been, “we built for you 
the best house we could out of the ma- 
terials you furnished.” 

Yes, there will be surprises when we 
cast off this muddy vesture of decay 
and the mists have rolled away. What 
we sow, that we shall reap. “Light is 
sown for the righteous and gladness for 
the upright in heart.” Nothing is for- 


gotten, and every good will come to its 
own, sometime, somewhere. Our ends 
are not those of the Master of the 
world, and it hardly matters whether 
we gain ours or no. Even when we fail 
of them, He takes our effort, our fidel- 
ity, and makes of them something other 
and better than we know. So much we 
can often see in our lives here, looking 
back through the vista of the years. 
How much truer it will appear in the 
clearer light of the beyond. 

The field is the world, and we in our 
brief span of years can do but little. 
Yet each may tend his tiny plot of 
ground, casting good seed as it lies 
in his hand to do. What though we 
see not the harvest. Others will reap 
of our sowing, as we reap of the seed 
sown by those gone before. If for no 
other reason, it is worth while to live 
well that those who come after may 
live better. For we are sowers, every 
one—sowing now, sowing always, and 
no one sows in vain. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 21, 1913—THE MAGI 


Prayer 


Eternal Father, we thank Thee for a 
faith so high that it can link the far 
off pilgrim stars with the cradle of a 
little Child, and teach us that no hope 
is born in our human soul that is not 
hailed in heaven. Lift up our hearts 
this day, and show us that the world, 
big as it is, is too small for the soul; 
that the earth, dear and sweet, or bitter 
and unintelligible, is not all there is. 
May we be faithful to Thy morning 
Star by which we are led out of 
shadows into realities. 

Teach us to-day, as Thou hast taught 
the wise of every age, that Thy highest 
truth is born in lowly places, clad in 
humble garb, attended by simple shep- 
herd sentiments. May we be brave to 
seek, and wise to find Thy truth—we 
who live in cynical days and need to 
keep close to the warm heart of life, 
whence spring the noblest faith, the 
purest love, the sweetest hope. Call us 
back from a wisdom that is not wise, 
and make of our hearts a cradle for Thy 
holy truth, new-born of love and awe 
and wonder. 

What faith have we, what love can be 
ours, except that which is Thy gift? 
Bestow Thy faith upon us today, even 
the love that believeth all things, en- 
dureth all things, and faileth never. If 
there be those who have waited long 
for the touch of the-eternal, and feel 
that it is no nearer now than years ago, 
O let Thy light shine round about them, 
and give them ears to hear. Make Thy 
way to them, O Thou Shepherd of the 
world, since they cannot make their 
way to Thee, and are lonely and out of 
cheer. 

Lord, we are but poor sons of the 
dust, sinful and frail, and we have wan- 
dered afar along a weary road. Drive 
back the gray shadows which the years 
have cast over us we pray, and let us 
see Thy guiding Star and hear a music 
not of earth. Grant us a sense of the 
stars, that we may know that the home 
of the soul is not amid the things of 
time, but in the eternal. Make us to 
know that near us, even in our own city, 
is the Savior which is Christ the Lord. 
whom, seeking with joy, we may find. 
In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 

“T will give him the morning 
Rey. 2:28. 

“We saw his star in the Fast, and are 
come to worship him.” Matt. 2:2. 
Nature is the Old Testament, and 

human nature the New, in the revelation 


Stary” 


of God. The story of the Magi, when 
seen in its true light, shows us the re- 
lation of the gospel of Christ to the na- 
ture-faiths of old. Jesus did not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil—not to sweep 
away the dim faiths of olden time, but 
to unveil that which they sought. And 
as in the early ages our faith was able 
to take up the old nature-mysticism and 
glorify it, so one of its tasks today is 
to take all the light of science and 
use it. 

All the world over, at a certain stage 
of culture, men seemed to have bowed 
in worship of the Sun. In some pre- 
historic graves the body was buried in 
a sitting posture, face toward the sun- 
rise, the flint weapons of the man beside 
him, so that he might spring up ready 
for the new day. In Egypt the temples 
were oriented in such a way that on one 
day of the year only, the beam of the 
rising sun, or of some bright star that 
hailed his rising, should stream down 
the nave and illumine the altar. Such 
was the mystery of light, which medi- 
ated between man and the universe, and 
his speech about it was reverent and 
grateful. 

Sir Norman Lockyer, in his story of 
the “Dawn of Astronomy,” has much 
to tell of those old temples of the Sun. 
They were valuable in fixing the length 
of the year—a secret known to the 
priests, which doubtless added to their 
power. He thinks the temple at Jerusa- 
lem stood on an ancient Phoenician 
foundation for sun-worship, and quotes 
a description by Josephus of the light 
that fell upon the high-priest on the 
great day of atonement. Josephus adds 
that the divine shining ceased two cen- 
turies before his time, “God having been 
displeased by the transgression of His 
law.” Of this fading of the heavenly 
light Sir Lockyer gives an explanation 
as full of poetry as of fact. 

Owing to the change in the axis of 
the earth, known as the procession of 
the equinoxes, the shrines of the old 
light-religion no longer served their pur- 
pose. The sunbeam which glorified the 
altar missed the mark. Hence a wide- 
spread scepticism and an _ unsatisfied 
longing among sun-worshiping peoples 
whose light had failed. In the minds 
of the masses, this was joned with their 
growing misery as the nations were ab- 
sorbed by world-empires, especially the 
empire of Rome. The “wise men from 
the East,” as their name, Magi, tells us, 
were priests of a solar cult. Their faith 
was in a young god who was to come, 
as in Egypt Horus, born of Isis, the 
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morning star, to Ra, the sun, should 
come and redeem the world from dark- 
ness. Hence their journey to the West, 
in quest of a light that never fails. 

So, then, the story of the star has a 
profound meaning, and marks a mem- 
orable advance in the life of the race. 
The ancient faiths sought God through 
nature, offering sacrifices to sun, moon, 
and stars. Christianity seeks God 
through man. The story of the star of 
Bethlehem tells of a time when the 
seekers after God emerged from a dim 
nature-mysticism, with its flickering, 
fading light, into the greatest faith our 
race can know; the faith set to music 
by Wordsworth in those almost super- 
human lines in his Ode—that 


“The Soul that rises with us, our life’s 
Stare 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy!” 


Here is the star which lights our path 
through the dim country of the world— 
faith in the kinship of the soul of man 
with the Eternal Spirit. Upon this 
faith all our thought rests, and by it 
we conquer the darkness of time and 
death. This is the essence of Chris- 
tianity—that God manifests Himself in 
human nature without diminishing His 
glory or defiling His nature. It fulfils 
the old underlying instinct that God 
feels and loves as we do, only more 
perfectly, while showing that the im- 
pulses to show mercy, to give and for- 
give, are things within the heart which. 
yielded to, make us sons of God. Were 
it otherwise; were love on earth some- 
thing unlike love in heaven we could 
not know God at all. Do not ask me 
to defend this high faith. It needs no 
defense. It is self-evident. It defends 
me from the lusts of the flesh, the vani- 
ty of life, and the fear of the grave! 
My labor is to make it real and vivid, 
so far as God gives me the power to 
do so. 

Moreover, it has shown itself to be 
true in history. At the time of the Ad- 
vent the earth was full of floating myths 
and stories very like the Gospel story 
of the birth of Jesus. They were drama- 
tized in the rites of the mystery-cults 
from which the great secret orders of 
our time are descended. Hence the 
myth-theory of the origin of Christ- 
ianity. But it falls flat in face of the 
fact that, with the advent of Christ, 
those myths vanished. Had His story 


been only one more myth, whence its 
power, not only to destroy those swarm- 
ing myths, but also, and much more, 
to touch the heart and change the life 
when the myths had failed to give men 
what they wanted? No, it throbs in ev- 
ery line of the New Testament that 
here is something real, something true, 
a thing of flesh and blood. If the pro- 
cesses of history disclose any truth at 
all, they bear unmistakable witness to 
the reality of Christ as the truth of 
life. 

Many questions about the morning 
Star of Christmas no one can answer. 
Was it a real star? Did it shine for 
others, or did it glow only in the dream 
of the wise men? Nor do such ques- 
tions matter unless we be as dull “as 
the beasts standing near.” Some things 
are clear. It was the star of wise men. 
It was seen in the East where they 
lived, in the sky over-arching their 
places of toil and suffering. It was a 
guiding star leading to a better West, 
from a lower to a higher truth—from 
a vague nature-mysticism to the incar- 
nate truth. They followed it, obeying 
Him who made great lights, whose 
mercy endureth forever. His great 
starry ideals save us. They look down 
upon us in our labor, and sorrow, and 
prayer. They glorify the night of our 
animalism with the dignity of divine 
dreams. When we are wise we follow 
them, and when we follow them faith- 
fully we come, at last, to Christ! 

Today, alas, men are debating wheth- 
er or not there be any stars of truth. 
We live in a time of spiritual bewilder- 
ment, of which pragmatism is a sign. 
Therefore, let me restate the enduring 
faith by which wise men have been led 
in every age. They seek the truth be- 
cause they are persuaded that the pro- 
cesses of thought and search, if pushed 
far enough, will bring them to reality. 
They may not at first obtain the same 
results, but, if men are faithful and 
fearless the results will move together 
toward a destined centre. Many minds 
set out with many views, but the ad- 
vance of sane thought carries them by 
a force outside of themselves to the 
same reality. And this activity of 
thought by which we are carried, not 
where we wish, but to a ‘foreordained 
conclusion of right reason, if pushed 
far enough, will bring us to reality. 
We may prove faithless and fail, but 
those who follow will find it. Such is 
the faith in which all the brave seekers 
and finders of truth have lived, and 
these their works do allow. 

There is, first of all, an ideal thought 
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of the meaning of the world. Let the 
search for it be wise, let it be a quest 
for a thought that best accounts for 
what is most worth while to man, and, 
though it may wander far, it must come 
at last to where the young Child was. 
That is, the highest thought of the race 
is that the awful Power in whose grasp 
we are held is our Father; that the 
human race is one family; that the uni- 
verse is a home—this earth one room, 
and the unseen, whither the dead have 
vanished, another. Higher than that 
faith cannot fly; deeper than that 
thought cannot dig. And that is the 
thought of Christ. How impressive it 
is to see a mind like Fichte teaching 
the way of the blessed life in the words 
of the Gospel of John, and Stuart Mill 
standing, in old age, reverently before 
the sublime vision of Jesus. 

Hither men come in their quest of the 
best; here they rest from their wander- 
ings. It is so wise, so vast. so profound. 
We need go no further for an adequate- 
ly satisfying thought of the discipline 
and tragedy of the world. There are 
those who think it is too good to be 
true. Even so, but such a thoucht is 
itself greatness, and if we can dream - 
dream too noble for the universe to ful- 
fil, then are we nobler than it. Where 
did an humble peasant learn such a 
thought? Where, indeed, unless it be 
that to His pure and lofty soul the 
character of the universe was revealed! 
Let us rather put in the old and simple 
words, and say that He was the eterna] 
“Word made flesh.” 

So, also, there is an ideal beauty, and 
when we go in search of it, though we 
may tarry in Greece, our journey ends 
at Bethlehem. Many have wondered 
why, in the middle ages, the great ar- 
tists gathered about the figure of Christ. 
It is indeed strange. Was it nothing 
more than the slavery of art to piety? 
Where else could Michelangelo or Da 
Vinci have found a beauty worthy of 
their genius? There are sunsets that 
are sacramental. There are forest vis- 
tas that make the heart ache with a wild 
sad joy. There are magical blends of 
color and of form which seem unearthly 
in their loveliness. But the highest 
beauty is that of character. Of all 
lovely things on this earth the most 
lovely is a sweet, pure, strong, tender, 
heroic soul! And so the star of beauty 
leads us to the Child whose footsteps 
have been followed by the artists of all 
ages. 

Then too, there is an ideal pity. With 
Buddha pity was fundamental and the 
very soul of his faith, which, though 


not hopeless, was unhopeful. He could 
neither remove nor mitigate the suf- 
ferings of humanity, but he flung over 
them the mantle of a vast compassion. 
It was gracious. It was noble in its 
sad submission to the inevitable. But 
there is something in the pity of Christ 
that not only suffers with humanity, but 
heals it. How divine it is—that benign 
pity which gathers into its embrace all 
the toil and tragedy of the world, feels 
it, and yet exalts it. And thus the star 
of pity, than which there is none more 
lovely in all the heaven of our dream, 
leads us to Him who was “touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities.” 

There comes back to me today a face 
long fallen into dust, yet it looks down 
upon me from memory. It was that of 
the late Theodore Munger—that noble 
preacher whose one great theme, over 
which he brooded with wonder and awe, 
was the Pity of Christ. So long did he 
live with it, think about it, dream over 
it, that he came, toward the end, to 
wear something of the very aspect of 
the Master himself. It may be, as has 
often been said, that those who die 
early, with the light of morning on 
oe faces, are more lovely than those 
left 


“To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind;” 


but the vision of that furrowed, love- 
worn, pathetic, haunting face will never 
fade from my heart. Yea, the beauty of 
the Lord our God was upon it! 

But there is a yet higher star which, 
if we follow it, will bring us to what 
many hold to be the crown of Christ— 
His magnanimity! As one grows older 
and sees more of the rough way of the 
world, and the rude selfishness of hu- 
manity, the wonder of the magnanimity 
of Jesus grows. It is a far-shining sum- 
mit, towering almost beyond our morta! 
ken. Who else in all time, untaught 
by Him, would have dealt with the sin- 
ful woman as He did—writing her sins 
upon the sand for the winds to blow 
away! “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,”—those words 
are stars set high in the Heaven of Hope! 
Pompilia, that lily-like soul, asked the 
wicked priest to save her from her evil 
—asked him, a bad man, to act the part 
of the good man! Oh, the depth of the 
wisdom of love! The sublimity of it! 
The ingenuity of it! To call us sons 
of God; and before we know what 
has happened, behold, so we are! 

Blessed is the man who, seeing that 
star, follows it. Poor Stephen Black- 
pool, in the Dickens story, fallen into 
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a coalpit, saw by night a star shining 
above the opening. “It has shined upon 
me,” he said reverently, “in my pain and 
trouble down below. It has shined in- 
to my mind, and the trouble has cleared 
away a bit. Some have been wanting 
in understanding of me. I have made it 
my dying prayer that all the world may 
only come together more, and get a bet- 
ter understanding of each other. It 
shined on me down there, and I thought 
it were the Star as guided to our Sav- 
iour’s home—the very Star.” They car- 
ried him gently along the way down the 
lane. Few whispers broke the silence 
It was soon a funeral procession—for 
his soul had followed the pilgrim star. 

And there is the ideal of the worth 
of life. What is the value of life and 
in what does it consist? In place, or 
fame, or the winning of wealth? Not 
one of us would say so, yet we act, of- 
ten, as if these were the things that give 
worth to our days. How pitiful is the 
poverty of the rich beside the rich pov- 
erty of Francis of Assisi who flung 
away wealth the better to rebuild a 
crumbling church. Men today fear pov- 
erty almost more than they fear death. 


Francis found in it freedom and fear- 
lessness of soul. We need to revalue our 
values in the light of His star who plac- 
ed the things of the soul above all else. 
and most to be prized. It is not wealth 
that makes a man, nor poverty that un- 
makes him. No, the worth of life con- 
sists not in the things a man has or 
does not have, but in what he is. Oh, 
that we might be wise men and seek 
the things which money cannot buy, nor 
death take away! 

Who are they who have followed the 
Star, found the living Truth, and won 
the victory? They are the great saints 
—pilgrims of the mystic way, who have 
brought their gifts of frankincense and 
myrrh to the cradle and the cross of 
Christ. When St. John of the Cross 
was dying, and his physician told him 
that the end was near, he replied: “T 
was glad when they said unto me, we 
will go up to the house of the Lord.” 
Jacob Boehme said to his weeping son 
“Open the window and let in more of 
that music.” These are the victors— 
star-led to light the way to Him whom 
they loved, and in whose light they 
lived! 
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SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 28, 1913—BECAUSE OF THE WAY 


Prayer 


O Thou Eternal Presence, we who 
work amidst busy days lift up our hearts 
to worship Thee, asking not only that 
we may find Thee, but that Thou may- 
est again find us. We who walk a dim 
path through unknown years pray for 
light, lest we wander into a tangled way. 
lf no light is given, grant us the brave 
faith to follow in the dark, knowing 
that Thou leadest us, even when we 
cannot see the path. We cannot doubt 
if Thou art with us, our rod and staff; 
we cannot want if Thou art in us. 

Lord of our pilgrim years, may we 
be able to bring everything unto Thee, 
and to do everything as for Thy sake. 
May we be of those who, willing to do 
Thy will, know Thy truth which maketh 
the soul free from the error that blinds, 
the doubt that darkens, and the fear 
that weakens. So often and so sadly 
do we fail, that we are baffled, O Lord, 
by our own nature, and defeated by our 
own folly. Always we are haunted by 
a life greater than we ever yet have 
lived; help us to live it ere we go hence! 

Hear the prayer of one who needs 
Thee in behalf of many who have a 
like want and longing; for we cannot 
carry our burdens, day by day, without 
Thy help. We pray for those who are 
in great sorrow, for those who are dis- 
couraged, and for those who wait in the 
House of Pain. We pray for those who 
cannot trust the highest, because they 
are obsessed by something lower than 
the best; and for those at odds with the 
world and at war with their own hearts. 
Knowing our own need, we _ beseech 
Thee for all who need Thee. 

Of whom else can we ask so much, 
assured that He is willing and able to 
do more than we can ask or think? 
Whatever our lot, complete our spiritual 
endeavors, we pray Thee; grant the ful- 
filment of our imperfect and struggling 
good. Vouchsafe to us today Thy 
grace by which the weak are made 
strong, the fearful courageous, and 
the wavering faithful. At last, having 
walked the human way, let us stand up- 
right at Thy door, looking to see the 


Face long desired, the Face of utter- 
most Love. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“He led them forth by the right way, 
that they might go to a city of habi- 
tation.” Psa, 10/:7. 

“And the soul of the people was much 
discouraged because of the way. 
They spake against God and against 
Moses.” Num, 21:4, 5. 

Of these two texts, one sings of the 
exodus from Egypt and the other tells 
of an incident along the way. Together 
they offer a theme for our meditation, 
linking the far off past with the eager 
life of today. There are those who 
question whether the Bible be a revela- 
tion of Divine nature, but no one can 
deny that it reveals human nature. The 
people of whom we read here were led 
forth by God in the right way, yet they 
were discouraged and full of complaints. 
These texts might have been written 
yesterday, or this morning. 

Consider the facts. The people had 
been in bondage, suffering an oppres- 
sion heavy and hard to bear. Their cry 
of woe was heard in heaven, and there 
came a great, God-sent leader to guide 
them out of slavery to liberty. Many 
wonders attended their deliverance from 
their tyrants. At the Red Sea they es- 
caped with songs of triumph and praise. 
At the Holy Mount they received the 
solemn words of high, eternal command, 
amid thunder and fire. When they were 
hungry, manna fed them; when athirst, 
water leaped from bare rocks. A pillar 
of Cloud went before them by day, and 
a pillar of Fire by night. At the time 
of this incident they had just won a 
victory over their enemies in answer to 
prayer. For all that, they soon lost 
heart and began to murmur against God 
and their sorely-tried leader. 

What a parable of our human life is 
that wilderness journey! We, too, are 
on our way out of bondage to freedom 
and the Promised Land. Science as- 
sures us that growth is the very genius 
of the universe; and if our human ad- 
vance seems slow, when measured by 
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the day, it is rapid when estimated by 
the ages. Even a casual glance down 
the dusty way of history shows us how 
far and how fast we have come, led by 
Him whose we are. Nor, unless we be 
blind, can we fail to see the wonders at- 
tending our progress. Great leaders 
have guided us through the years, and 
prophets have re-uttered in flashing 
words the eternal commandments. Vic- 
tory after victory has been won, and 
yet we grumble and complain. 

So much is this so, that some one has 
said that we of this good land are “the 
most unhappy people in the world.” 
Like Moses, our leaders make mistakes. 
nearly always because they are urged 
too far by our fretful haste and impa- 
tience. And like the fretful folk of old, 
fiery serpents plague us for our distrust 
of God and our disloyalty to our leaders. 
For most of the ills about us, which our 
agitators are trying to cure by law, we 
have to thank other agitators of the 
same ilk. Looking only at immediate 
results, we fail to foresee the far-reach- 
ing consequences which fall upon those 
to follow. When they come, as come 
they must, we complain yet more loudly. 
Let me speak today for a little of this 
almost universal vice of grumbling, that 
we may see it as it is—preaching to my- 
self the while as much as to anyone else. 

If you turn to the dictionary you will 
find grumbling defined as “making a low 
rumbling sound; growling.” That is 
its primary meaning, and from that it 
passes to “complaint in a low surly 
voice, murmuring with discontent.” It 
is to be distinguished from the sighing 
of melancholy, from the moaning of 
grief, from the crying of despair. It 
does not attain to the dignity of sorrow, 
much less tragedy. They take us to the 
mountain-tops, with their pure and cut- 
ting air, to the region of the grand, the 
terrible, the august. Grumbling does 
not reach any such heights, though it 
may fall to miserable depths when, be- 
ginning as a habit, it ends as a disease. 
It is the habitual utterance of habitual 
discontent with our lot, and is as old 
as the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, and older still. 

Some facts about this vice ought to 
be set down in the encyclopedia. First 
of all, just as we are all shirkers at 
heart, so we are nearly all grumblers. 
The disease attacks people chiefly in 
one or the other of three periods of 
life, either in childhood, in middle age, 
or in old age. If one gets through 
these stages free from it, he is prob- 
ably immune. Not many recover from 
it, because they do not want to be 
cured. Fact is, it is perhaps the mean- 


est pleasure we enjoy—playing the mar- 
tyr, making people feel we have much 
to bear, and soliciting a sympathy we 
do not deserve. Next to it is the habit 
of exalting ourselves by belittling oth- 
ers, the effort to get on the same level 
with the fortunate through their mis- 
fortunes. With some, grumbling at- 
tains the status of a fine art, if a thing 
so ugly can be called an art. 

Moreover, this sin has no real con- 
nection with the facts to which it at- 
taches itself. Put a Mrs. Wiggs in a 
Cabbage Patch, in a rickety old house, 
with a tumbled down fence, and an out- 
look of ash-bins and tin cans, and she 
will sing her song, as wise as it is 
brave: 


“Count your blessings, 
Name them one by one, 
And it will surprise you 
What the Lord has done.” 


By the same token, give a grumbler 
all that heart can desire, and more, 
and he will still emit his complaints. 
Students of this malady have pointed 
out that the typical grumbler is nearly 
always a man who at one time or other 
of his life has been lifted out of his 
natural and just level. The men whose 
existence has been one long struggle 
to keep their heads above water, with 
few lifts or stepping stones, are sel- 
dom grumblers. It is those who have 
received better than they deserve who 
complain most, or else people who have 
lived artificial, exclusive, sheltered 
lives. 

Not long ago an English paper had a 
sketch of two flower girls selling daisies 
on the London curbstone. One was af- 
flicted with so terrible a cough that 
she had to sit down on the handle of 
her basket and rest, and the other of- 
fered sympathy: “Ay, don’t you mind 
me. I’m only worrit because my French 
maid forgot to air my curling tongs 
this morning. Don’t you mind me. All 
I need is a wooden ulster!” That is 
the way real folks accept their trage- 
dies, as Shakespeare knew, with a touch 
of half-ironic, half-kindly humor. Ljiv- 
ingstone laughed at his terrible lion at- 
tack, and told a lady that all he was 
thinking about when the beast was up- 
on him was which part of him the lion 
would eat first. Henry Drummond, af- 
ter he had written “The Ascent of 
Man,” was smitten with a fatal disease 
and sent his picture as a wasted invalid 
to a friend with the words scribbled or 
the bottom, “The Descent of Man.” 
Yet we think a headache gives us the 
right to be as mean and hateful as we 
know how for a whole day. 
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__ High and low alike suffer from this 
ill. There was Matthew Arnold, whose 
attitude toward his age was that of a 
weary, much-tried teacher of an idiot 
school. When he died Stevenson said: 
“Poor Matt is dead, and he has gone 
to heaven—but he won’t like God.” In 
her autobiography, Harriet Martineau 
tells how her mother kept always 
grumbling at everything the daughter 
did. When Harriet seemed to be a 
failure, when her outlook on life was 
bleak, her mother grumbled. When 
Harriet became a success, and was the 
center of London evening circles, she 
brought her mother with her, and the 
old lady grumbled as much at the pros- 
perity as she had at the failure. In that 
arid, unresponsive, uncongenial air the 
brave daughter did her work. Contrast 
with that unhappy mother the rugged 
peasant father of Thomas Carlyle. 
When his son, who was a man without 
a skin, came home at a crisis in his life, 
after he had given up the church and 
knew not which way to turn or what 
to do, the father never questioned him, 
and said never a word to fret him. 
Carlyle did not forget that divine kind- 
ness, the more so because his father 
had no skill to disguise his feelings. 

Since this sin is a thing apart from 
facts, and afflicts all alike, its secret 
and seat must be in the mind—in a 
wrong attitude, a false estimate, a low 
view of things. And that is so. It is 
compounded of vanity, selfishness, in- 
gratitude, faithlessness, and many an- 
other ugly ingredient. Perhaps the chief 
cause of grumbling is that we think we 
deserve better than we receive. We all 
think so. The fact is the universe does 
not appreciate us at our true value. 
Look at the people who get ahead of 
us, look at the folk who are healthy, 
just think of that man who was made 
president of a big concern last week, 
why, it is ridiculous! Of course it is. 
The universe does not know its best 
people. Having made that remark half 
a dozen times, let us accept it as a set- 
tled fact, and go to work to force 
recognition of our superiority. 

If a man will sit down calmly, put- 
ting his petty vanity aside, and honestly 
estimate what he really deserves, he 
will find that he has more reason for 
gratitude than for grumbling. Alas. 
we forget the good so easily and re- 
member the evil so long! Perhaps the 
nine lepers who forgot to return and 
thank the Master were annoyed at not 
having been healed years before. The 
wonder is. as Tagore said the other 
day, not that there is evil in the world. 
but that there is a Law underlying it 


and a Love working through it, “from 
evil still educing good in infinite pro- 
gression.” Of a truth we are led forth 
in the right way by one wiser than our- 
selves—led ever toward liberty and the 
light, and yet we grumble because of 
the way. Most, if not all, of the fric- 
tion and fret of life are the result of 
our refusing, or hesitating, to follow 
whither we are divinely led. 

How can we cure ourselves of the 
abominable habit of grumbling? First 
of all, since its secret lies in a wrong 
attitude of mind, we need to lay hold 
of a nobler, truer thought and keep it 
until it lays hold of us. No solitary in- 
tention formed at intervals and for- 
gotten, will do. We must daily fix in 
our minds the truth that grumbling is 
absurd and futile, and henceforward the 
mind will begin to be moulded by that 
wise and sane idea. In odd moments. 
when it is not thinking of anything in 
particular, it will consider how absurd 
and futile grumbling is—how foolish it 
is in ourselves, what a waste of energy, 
and how wearing and wearying it is 
to others. So that, when we sit down 
at the table at the end of the day, re- 
membering all the annoyances in the 
office, instead of retailing them to the 
family, it will occur to us that grumb- 
ling is absurd. And perhaps husband 
and wife, knowing the weak places and 
sore spots in one another, will forget 
to mar the evening meal by mention- 
ing them. Thus in time, by a new habit 
of mind, the evil habit will pass away. 

We must learn to be ruled by our ad- 
mirations rather than by our disgusts— 
live, as Wordsworth said, “by Admira- 
tion, Hope, and Love; and even as these 
are well and wisely fixed, in dignity of 
being we ascend.” One of the rarest 
and most beautiful virtues in life is the 
spirit of appreciation, of perfect fair- 
ness, of giving everyone his due, and 
something more—the spirit that not only 
admits the superiority of others, but 
rejoices in it; feels a kinship in all that 
is excellent and good and fine, as if 
there were no such thing as personal 
possession in the highest gifts, knowing 
that what one owns is, and must be, 
shared by all. It is a high climb to this 
sense of all good and great things as 
common property—praising and appre- 
ciating the good in others as we do the 
sunlight and the rain. Nevertheless, we 
can reach it, and it is a Mount of Joy. 
There is no form of truth, or beauty, 
or good which we cannot in this way 
make our own, by the genius of appro- 
priation and recognition. This is the 
higher communism. By recognizing all 
that others do or can do we help for- 
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ward the race toward the high ideal of 
perfectness—making it easier for our- 
selves, as well as others, to See the 
truth and do the right. ' 

What a vision was that of St. Bona- 
ventura when he saw all the company 
of the Saints, adorned each with his 
distinguishing graces and trophies, in 
which every one possesses in others every 
gift which he has not, and all of those 
gifts which himself hath, doubled as 
many times as he has partners. Loving 
each companion as himself, each re- 
joices in the happiness of others as in 
his own. High as the heavens is that 
vision above the mean and petty jeal- 
ousies which mutilate and disfigure our 
mortal life. If ever anyone makes a 
little book of the Wisdom of the Saints, 
it will include these words from Tho- 
mas a’Kempis, which are worth fram- 
ing and hanging up in the mind 

“Be not angry that you cannot make 
others as you wish, seeing that you 
cannot make yourself as you wish. Thy- 
self also hast many failings which must 
be borne with by others. If you can- 
not make yourself such an one as you 
wish, how can you make another in 
all things to your liking? If in each 
year we should root out one vice, we 
should be good men. ‘To help others 
is the way to spread the truce of God. 
Take will to do it, for there is no 
peace except in helping others.” 

Therefore, set yourself deliberately to 
find some one whose lot in life is such 
that it is possible for you to give them 
joy, and also some one who has had 
the great mystical experience which per- 
mits them to see the light which shines 
through the shadow and tragedy of life. 
Make friends with both; and you will 
have some one downstairs whom you 
can help, and some one up stairs who 
can help you. And thus, between sim- 
ple service and high inspiration, you 
too will attain to a glimpse of the 
greater meaning and joy of life—and 
forget to grumble. There will be no 


time left for the poor luxury of self- 
pity, and no faithless desire to vent 
your puny wrath against the ways of 
God. 

Remember, too, that we are but pil- 
grims in this world, seeking a country 
—here today, and tomorrow gone hence. 
Those who walk with us are pilgrims 
like ourselves, and must soon pass with 
us into the Beyond. Life is a journey, 
and one can put up with much on a 
journey, knowing that he cannot have 
all the comforts of a home. Nor should 
we try to take everything along with 
us. Thoreau pitied the men who go 
staggering through life with barns and 
broad acres and brick blocks on their 
backs. They are trying to carry too 
much with them in the journey, and no 
wonder they grow weary and grumble. 
What folly, seeing that they must drop 
it all and take nothing with them at the 
end. Nothing makes the heart sweeter 
or more tender than a deep sense of 
the pathos and fleetingness of life. 


What many dread most is not the 
sorrow of the Way, but the sorrow of 
the End. They may have had their full 
share of the sorrows of the journey, 
but they have taken them as the rough 
places in the road. They have got past 
them, and now they fear only what may 
lurk for them in the darkness of the 
closing years. It is sometimes true that 
the sorrow of the way refuses to dis- 
appear, and becomes the sorrow of the 
end. This, too, is faithless. Grumbling 
against death is the ultimate folly. He 
who has led us forth in the right way 
will lead us to the right end, if we 
trust Him and follow. It is those whe 
trust the great God along the way who 
have assurance that they will not wan- 
der down the dark road unhelped and 
unled. The wisdom of life is the faith 
that He who made us what we are, and 
who has led us in the midst of the years. 
will bring us at last to Himself--and 
where He is there is rest. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 4, 1914—THE FEET OF THE YEAR 


Prayer. 


Infinite Father, the years come and 
go and in Thy eternity, where a thou- 
sand years are as a day, they leave but 
a faint footstep. Life abides, but lives 
are gone; work continues, but the 
workers fall asleep. Men toil, suffer, 
and die, but the race remains. Yea, 
pilgrims pass, but they take nothing 
with them save that wherein they are 
akin to Thee, who livest and endurest 
forever more. Naked we come into 
the world, and naked we depart—un- 
less we be clothed upon with Thy life 
and live in Thee. 

Amidst so much that is fleeting, we 
bless Thee for things that abide—for 
Thy ever-living Presence in which we 
live; for the faith that grows, the love 
that deepens, and the hope that exalts; 
for the Ideal which beckons to a life 
as high as Thy holy will for us; for 
the Eternal Christ who speaks in the 
hearts of men as truly as on the hill- 
sides of old. For the wonder of life, 
and for its shadows, too, we humbly 
praise Thee, knowing that Thou leadest 
us in ways we know not of, and that to 
follow is to learn why. 

Lord, we pray for a truer insight into 
the issues and uses of life, even if our 
eyes must be washed with tears ere we 
can see the truth. Only bid us know 
that every night has its morning, every 
Calvary its Easter, and: that defeat in 
the field of the temporal may mean 
victory in the field of the eternal. Sus- 
tain us in twilight hours of faith, and 
in times of weakness or weariness, 
when we are tempted to doubt or for- 
get. Make us aware that the best we 
have ever thought or dreamed is less 
than Thy divine reality. 

Abide with us, our Father, and go 
with us as we go forward into another 
year, knowing not what awaits us. 
Grant us a new heart, and the new year 
will be new indeed, leaving behind it 
the dear, dead days beyond recall, the 
old regrets, old errors, old sins, and 
older sorrows. ‘Teach us to live more 
simply, more nobly, with deeper trust 
and sweeter hope. Help us to make 
this the best of our years, as each year 
should be if we grow riper of soul and 
gentler of spirit, like Him in whose 
name we pray; Amen. 


Sermon. 
“We spend our years as a tale 
that is told.” Psa. 90:9. 
What is more familiar than Time, and 
yet what is more obscure? Who knows 


what it is? It ticks in the clock, it 
shrieks in the factory whistle. It is in 
all dates, all seasons. Busy men tell us 
it is money, and lazy men try to kill it. 
It is pictured as a tyrant, a robber, an 
old man with a scythe, who, were we 
never so fast, will overtake and finish 
us. And yet if Time catches us we 
never catch it. So elusive is it that we 
neither see it, nor hear it, and while 
we think of it, it is gone. 

What is Time, if it be not movement? 
Bergson, who visited us during the 
year, tells us that life is movement, and 
we are left to wonder, if that be so, 
what it is that moves. At any rate, the 
Bird of Time is ever on the wing, and 
its flight, always noiseless, carries us 
faster than we know till we come to a 
New Year, with its anniversary of the 
beginning and the end. Few of us are 
willing to have the past back and live 
life over again. Evermore our faces 
are set toward the future, with its won- 
der and surprise, or, perhaps, its trage- 
dy and defeat. Yet we well may pause 
and look back over a year undistin- 
guished in many ways, but memorable 
in others, while Father History changes 
the reel in his moving-picture show. 

There are good years and bad, fat 
years and lean, but most years are 
mixed. Certainly the year that has just 
gone was very much mixed, if not a 
little muddled. Of its results in the 
varied fields of human activity, there 
are many detailed reviews to tell us. 
Our task today is to divine its spirit, if 
so it may be, and to estimate its achieve- 
ments as they are related to the life of 
the spirit. For, in the long sweep of 
time all things are forgotten save that 
which has to do with the soul of man 
in its eternal quest of truth, liberty, 
justice, love. 

So judged, the old year was a time 
of unrest and readjustment, with some 
mal-adjustments, advance here, reac- 
tion there; but perhaps it did not undo 
any real reform. The unrest of mankind 
—all the world over—is incidental to the 
passing of the Rule of Force and the 
coming of the Rule of Numbers. 
Throughout the world, but especially 
in Europe, the race is under the sway 
of that collective despotism predicted 
by Spencer forty years ago. Socialism 
in some form seems destined to rule 
Europe, beginning with Germany, be- 
fore the century has sped one-half its 
course. Such transitions mean friction, 
and rumors of revolution are in the 
air, It may arrive toaay, or tomorrow, 
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but it is on the way—or, rather, under 
way. : 
Changes such as these take time. One 
year counts for little, save as a way- 
mark, and the mood of the old year 
was a seeming loss of faith in the high- 
est appeals. There was an obvious lack 
of confidence in any challenge of the 
inner and spiritual. As a wise teacher 
notes, reliance is being put increasingly 
upon coercion of the will by external 
pressure. More and more men are 
looking for deliverance to the state. 
Either public opinion, or law, or the 
tyranny of numbers is the modern 
evangel, and this spirit runs through all 
fields of human effort. We are frankly 
taught that no advantage can be se- 
cured except by making ourselves a 
general nuisance, or by becoming a 
menace to the class we wish to influ- 
ence. So far as this spirit spreads, it 
is a counsel of despair, a denial of su- 
premacy of the mind, a renunciation of 
the Christian religion. Yet it does 
spread rapidly, and may easily be traced 
by any student of the times. 

At home we have had the usual quo- 
ta of floods, fires, storms, strikes, and 
alarms, with the added uncertainties at- 
tending a change of parties in politics. 
Yet few of the kill-joy predictions have 
come true. The school-master in the 
White House, held to be a dreamer and 
a theorist, has turned out to be a doer 
of much that needs to be done. Fear 
that a certain fascinating orator would 
rule him was not well-founded. Whether 
all that has been done is wise or not 
remains to be seen, but in dctual legis- 
lative results the year was signficant. 
Uncle Sam has not always shown good 
manners in his dealings with other na- 
tions, as witness the matter of the Pan- 
ama tolls—the opening of the canal be- 
ing a notable event of the year. We 
have a right to be proud of our patience 
with Mexico, despite sore provocation 
by a nation which has been a cock-pit 
of anarchy all the year. 

Unrest in India, reaction in China, 
and ruthless war in the Balkan states 
marked the year. Owing to the bull- 
headedness of Bulgaria we have no 
strong Balkan federation, and as mat- 
ters stand now it is not a peace, but a 
truce. England had a year of trade ex- 
pansion, with much industrial ferment, 
Ulster, armed and sullen, threatening 
civil war, while the crazy-Janes and 
silly-Sallies continued their sex war, 
adding crime to crime. The root of 
most of the ills in England, as in Mex- 
ico, is the land question — humanity 
crowding into the cities to rot, leaving 


the land unused. France chose a new 
president and had a quiet year. There 
the class friction is less acute, the 
French being the freest people in the 
world. Germany fell off in its birth- 
rate, and is getting ready for the ex- 
pected fight to the death of Teuton and 
Slav. But for its progress in industrial 
arts, and a certain cohesive influence 
of the personality of the Emperor, the 
transit from the old order to the new 
would be more harsh. 

Beginning with war, the year ended 
with war—savage and bloody. Yet no 
year has been more eloquent in pleas to 
the conscience and common sense of 
mankind in behalf of peace. One of the 
influences making for Socialism in 
Europe is the heavy burden upon the 
masses of militarism, and the powers 
that be are too stupid to see what the 
end will be. What a sight for the gods 
was the effort of the Kaiser to suppress 


a tiny book, “The Human Slaughter- 
House,” by Wilhelm Lamszus. An 
Emperor against a school-teacher! Of 


course, that only advertised the book, 
and now it appears in English with an 
introduction by Alfred Noyes. It shows 
us war without the soul it once had; 
war mechanical, mathematical, horri- 
ble. Some say it exaggerates. Not so; 
Lord Roberts—the “Bobs” of the Kip- 
ling stories—said the same things dryly, 
in his matter of fact fashion, in an ad- 
dress not long ago. Well, if men will 
not listen to reason and conscience, they 
must reap confusion. 

It becomes more evident that the new 
century will be a social century. Its 
problems are social, and it more and 
more thinks in social terms; its trage- 
dies are largely defects of social en- 
gineering. Out of the ripeness of a 
long life, Dr. Eliot points out three 
dangers which, if unchecked and uncor- 
rected, he says will be the undoing of 
our race. First, the degeneracy that 
springs from our factory system; sec- 
ond, the ruin wrought by alcoholism; 
third, the awful entail of the social 
evil and its attendant diseases. He is 
no agitator revivalist, but a calm, clear- 
eyed student and lover of his race. 
What kind of human goods are we 
making in our factories, what human 
dividends will accrue? What will be 
the result of pouring barrels of rum into 
the putrid stream of criminal and in- 
sane heredity? What poisoning of the 
souls and bodies of- those yet unborn 
will come of the revel of lust? Ibsen 
made us see it all in the “Ghosts,” with 
an awful vividness of insight. These 
are the miners and sappers working at 
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the foundations of our civilization. Oh, 
the pity of it! The tragedy of the im- 
providence and folly of mankind. 

No wonder the play called “Damaged 
Goods” had such a vogue on the stage 
during the year, albeit a play without a 
soul, with no spiritual basis of purity— 
yet it made the facts stand out in all 
their horror. Otherwise, the drama 
touched the bottom of degredation, 
which may be a sign of hope. At any 
tate, nasty plays are no longer profit- 
able. When things are bad we cannot 
do much, but when they are very bad, 
they “cut loose and mend themselves,” 
said the old war-governor of Indiana. 
Let us hope so. The advent of Doris 
Keane and the exit of Forbes-Robinson 
were events of the year. Nor should 
the church turn a deaf ear to the plea 
of Robinson to help make the drama 
what it ought to be, by casting its lot 
on the side of the good. If the church 
does not heed, it will miss a great op- 
portunity to do a real social service 
about which it talks so much. Winter 
went on with his amazing labors as his- 
torian of the stage, giving us “The Wal- 
let of Time”’—a rich and stately gal- 
lery of art. 

Of the more than sixteen hundred 
novels of the year not many will live. 
If a novel shows any signs of life, by 
dint of brute advertising it becomes 
great in March, a classic in June, im- 
mortal in August—and forgotten by Oc- 
tober. No doubt the most widely read 
story of the year and the most discussed 
was “The Inside of the Cup,” but it 
was not the greatest as a work of art. 
That honor belongs, perhaps, to “Van 
Cleve’ or “The Mischief Maker,” 
though “Down Among Men” was also 
a noble story. Best of all, for me at 
least, was “The Prisoner in Fairyland,” 
a divinely beautiful book calling a weary 
world back to realities that seem unreal, 
but which keep the souls of us alive. 
Most of us, like the father in the story, 
are “wumbled,” and need some one to 
“anwumble” us; and this story will help 
to do it by renewing the depth and won- 
der of life led by the sweet soul of 
childhood. 

When the mighty singers of the last 
generation went away they left us won- 
dering whether we should ever see their 
like again. But, if there were heroes 
before Agamemnon, as Horace says, 
there are heroes now—and poets, too. 
There is Tagore, the Hindu singer 
whose songs echo from end to end of 
India, and who won the Nobel prize 
for idealism in 1913. Ay, he comes 
from the land where Idealism had its 


birth, and his words have a peculiar 
white beauty, as if dipped in some 
bright essence unknown to us. His 
“Song Offerings” are bits of spiritual 
lace-work, delicate but strangely strong 
and exalting. His essays, too, are 
memorable, discussing the ancient rid- 
dles of life with a serenity, a spacious- 
ness, a luminousness which, if he leaves 
them unsolved, as all mortals must, 
helps us to see them against a vaster 
background. 

And there is Alice Meynell whose 
song, if subdued and often sad, is yet 
true and deep and wise. Perhaps her 
poem entitled “Christ in the Universe” 
is among the greatest songs of recent 
times, for its adventure of faith, not 
less than for its breadth and beauty of 
thought. Nor must we forget Noyes, 
the poet of Peace, as Kipling sang of 
war. He is young, aglow with joy, 
sound of body and of soul, true to the 
sanctities of art and life, and the no- 
blest master of melodies since Swin- 
burne went away. If the image in the 
minds of the poets of today reveals the 
shape which life will take tomorrow, 
we have reason for hope. 

Something like twelve thousand books 
were published last year. There were 
many biographies, two of the greatest 
being those of John Bright and Flor- 
ence Nightingale—a saint, if ever there 
was one, as truly as Catherine of Siena 
or Teresa of Spain. She was a pil- 
grim of the Mystic Way, as her jour- 
nal shows, and she won victory of soul. 
It was therefore that she became a 
great servant of her kind. Lives of 
Agassiz, Jane Austen, Bebel, Saint- 
Gaudens, Bulwer-Lytton, Tyrrell, Trum- 
bull, and others appeared, including the 
autobiography of Roosevelt. Nor must 
we fail to name the noble life-story of 
Watts who, declining to be a knight, 
became known as St. George for the 
heroic beauty of his life. The Journals 
of Emerson came to a close, and the 
Letters of Eliot Norton, that apostle 
of culture and humanity, enriched the 
year, together with the Letters of 
Vaughn Moody, whose life had in it 
the pathos of unfinished things. As a 
whole, the literature of the year was 
rich in almost every form, especially in 
poetry and essay. 

What of the religious year? Alas, 
there is no thrilling story to tell of vic- 
tories won and advances made. In his 
“Winds of Doctrine’ Santayana tells us 
that “our whole life and mind today is 
saturated with the slow, upward infil- 
tration of a new spirit—that of an 
emancipated, atheistic, international 
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democracy.” With this verdict Shot- 
well, in his lectures on “The Religious 
Revolution of Today,” agrees—only, it 
is the atheism of science. So Royce, in 
his “Problem of Christianity,” a study 
of religion as a social experience, in 
which he leaves Christ out of account. 
These are straws in the wind, showing 
the tendency toward a de-Christianiza- 
tion of the modern world. Hence the 
great indifference which has_ settled 
down upon us as regards the church. 
Indeed, the plight of the church is 
pitiful beyond words. Once the church 
supported men; now men are besought 
to support the church. She lacks unity, 
power, joy. Sad unto tears are the 
desperate efforts made and the methods 
used to keep the church to the fore— 
publicity, booster programs, freakish 
evangelism, and the like. Saddest of all 
is the attempt to make up by organiza- 
tion what is lacking in inspiration. It 
must be that God means to humble his 
church, bring it down from sectarian 
pride, and teach it to think less about 
itself and more of humanity. Today 
she walks in the valley of humiliation, 
and if she learns the folly of apeing the 
tactics of the world and how to trust 
her God and make Him eloquent to 
man, it will be well. For our age, albeit 
lacking in richness of inner life, is not 
irreligious, but humane, morally earnest, 
and ever in quest of a truer faith. 
And there are tokens of hope. That 
great book, “The Mystic Way,” by Eve- 
lyn Underhill, at once scientific and 
sympathetic, shows the path of power. 
More lives of the Saints have appeared 
during the year than at any time in 
recent years. This return to the mas- 
ters of the religious life, in quest of 
their secret of might and victory, means 
much. They kept faith aflame in times 
darker than our own, and they will lead 
us to the fountain of light and power 
and joy. Many influences have tended 
to broaden the church and make it lib- 
eral. So far so good. What it now 
needs is to be deepened in its life of 
vision and prayer and experience of 
things immortal. To produce persua- 
sion there is one law not set down in 
the books—to know what we are talking 


about. If the church is uncertain of 
her faith she is lost. Changes of meth- 
od will not win when there is no au- 
thentic insight, no voice aquiver with a 
sense of the high, eternal realities. 

If life has been turbulent as the 
months sped by, death has not been 
idle. Morgan left all his money, and 
will be remembered for the pictures he 
bought. Few know how much Thad- 
deus Lowe was worth, but the telescope 
which he mounted will tell stories of 
the stars. Sir Coates will no longer 
make thread, nor Hagenbach train ani- 
mals. Saint-Gaudens left memorials as 
enduring as bronze, and a life history 
pathetic in its pain but splendid in its 
achievement. Joaquin Miller sings no 
more among the mountains of the west. 
Dowden laid down his busy pen. Rus- 
sell Wallace and Sir Robert Ball went 
quietly to their well-earned rest. Hol- 
land acted well on the stage and in: 
life, making a graceful exit from both. 
Prince Keiki of Japan, the last of the 
shoguns, went to join his ancestors. 
Mark Rutherford told the story of his 
boyhood, and fell asleep at eighty-four. 
Many whose names the big world will 
never learn went away with the old 
year, leaving hearts bowed low with a 
sorrow older than the pyramids. 

Evermore time sweeps on, and the 
earthly scene changes like a drama. The 
old give way to the young, and the old 
order to the new, lest one good custom 
corrupt the world. Men act out their 
little lives, and vanish. Only the eternal 
realities remain, like the earth beneath 
and the sky above, and God lives and 
reigns. He only is wise who lives for 
eternal things in the midst of time, seek- 
ing the truth in love, serving his fel- 
low men, following the Eternal Christ 
through all the years. He can say in 
truth: 


“And God is within and around me, 
All good is forever mine; 

To all who seek it is given, 
And it comes by a law divine. 


“Thus I stand in the Great Forever 
With Thee as Eternities roll; 
Thy spirit forsakes me never, 
Thy love is the Home of my Soul.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 11, 1914—THE WORDS OF JESUS 


Prayer. 


Almighty God, in the far distances of 
Thy Fatherhood we were all conceived 
in love, and that love is the grace and 
hope of our souls. Vast beyond our 
dream is Thy love in its deeper con- 
tainings, in its long presentiments, and 
in the eternal meanings which it gives 
to our present moments. Yea, more vast 
than the universe with its windless 
heights, its waveless depths, and _ its 
echoless spaces is the Love whose high 
law rules its forces, and whose dim 
great hand shapes its beauty and its 
wonder. 

How great art Thou, our Father, and 
how tiny are we and how fleeting: yet 
hast Thou given us somewhat of Thy- 
selfi—minds to know Thy truth, souls to 
seek Thy beauty, and hearts to long for 
Thy love. Yea, Thou hast shown us 
Thyself in a life like our own, moving 
in purity, pathos and power, whose 
beauty fills us with a great wish to be 
like Him. Cleanse us in our secret 
souls, that some likeness of Him may 
stand forth in us, giving a form and 
color and beauty to our lives which 
death cannot dim! 

Let it be so, we humbly beseech Thee; 
we ask for nothing else. Forbid that 
our limited and often foolish concep- 
tions of what is good for us should mar 
our prayer; for we cannot order our 
desires wisely, knowing not what things 
really belong to our peace. If souls can 
never be alone in Thy sweet silence, 
open doored to Thy presence, no great- 
ness can ever be dreamed or done. It 
is for this holy communion that we have 
come to this hour, seeking earnestly and 
first Thy witness within us. 

Remember those who are not with us, 
those who are ill, or troubled, or tempt- 
ed, that they too may be drawn by Thy 
mighty love into a sense of Thy near- 
ness; and so worship with us in spirit. 
Members one of another, may the sweet 
and dear custom of living together be 
a means of grace by which we are lifted 
together into a fellowship that is re- 
deeming and enduring. May our lives 
be a ministry of reconciliation, making 
us more and more conscious of a citi- 
zenship in a city which hath foundations. 
In His name, Amen. 


Sermon. 
“What a word is this!”—Luke 4:36. 
Often it has been said that if we had 
only the words of Jesus, without the 
facts of His life, they would convey to 
us a sense of His uniqueness and real- 
ity. Of a truth, “never man spake like 


this man,” and though ages have come 
and gone something of the Speaker 
clings to His words, giving to them a 
peculiar lustre and power. That is ever 
the mark of personality. He himself 
said that though heaven and earth should 
pass away, His words would abide. 
And if ever truth be stranger than fic- 
tion, it is in the fulfilment of that say- 
ing. 

As a night-wind passing over mead- 
ows brings us the sweet breath of trees 
and flowers, which we have not seen, 
so the words of Jesus come ladened 
with the air and perfume of things un- 
seen, but near by. They wear the ulti- 
mate grace of simplicity, and yet they 
have, always, a sudden glow of surprise, 
as of a new revelation. Like His acts, 
they go beyond the bounds of duty, law, 
or custom, unveiling in a brief bright- 
ness new vistas of truth. No one could 
have predicted either His words or His 
acts when the woman was brought to 
Him, accused of great sin. So His 
words, in what place soever we find 
them, seem to bring us into the very 
presence of Him who uttered them. 

Not all of the words of the Master 
are found in the Bible, much less in the 
Gospels. There is, for example, the say- 
ing quoted by St. Paul: “Remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus how he 
said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Other sayings of a like beau- 
ty are found scattered here and there 
in the writings of the early Fathers of 
the Church, and still others in far away, 
unexpected places. For you must know 
that the life of Christ inspired a vast 
literature, including perhaps forty gos- 
pels. If only four Gospels have sur- 
vived as authentic, it was not by fiat or 
decree, but by the same laws by which 
all classics live—because of their depth 
of insight and their matchless beauty of 
art. Let me bring together a few of the 
little known words of Jesus, asking you 
to behold their beauty and listen to their 
truth. 

First of all, there is the saying quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria in his Hom- 
ilies: “It was not of grudgingness that 
our Lord gave the charge in a certain 
Gospel: ‘My mystery is for Me and the 
sons of My house.’” ‘That is in accord 
with the wisdom and method of the 
Master and of his great disciple, St. 
Paul. In answer to the question why he 
taught in parables. Jesus explained the 
peril of giving truth to men before they 
were worthy or ready to receive it. Na- 
ture holds back her secrets until man is 
fit to be entrusted with them. Truth is 
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power, and when it is abused, or held by 
untrue hands, it may become a scourge. 
One thinks at once of the Mystery cults 
so widespread in the time of Jesus, 
whose hidden lore was known only to 
the initiated. Whether St. Paul belonged 
to any one of them we do not know, 
but his letters are colored by imagery 
suggested by them. Again and again he 
speaks of the Gospel as a mystery whose 
secret and saving truth must be won. 

Are there, then, two Christianities, one 
for the many and one for the few? Our 
democratic age, which seeks to impose 
its ideals even upon the kingdom of 
heaven, will not have it so. Nor need 
we affirm it. None the less, there is a 
higher Christianity which few attain, be- 
cause so few seek it. Everything must 
not be told to everybody. Jesus had His 
“little flock” to whom He confided much 
which He kept from the world, or else 
taught it in parables cryptic and veiled. 
St Paul felt that it was not lawful for 
him to tell all that had been shown him, 
and he pressed forward, forgetting the 
past, if so that he might know more. 
Let no one think that he has fathomed 
the mystery of Christ. There are depths 
below depths, heights beyond heights, 
yet unexplored. Nor can we know it 
save in so far as our experience gives us 
key after key wherewith to unlock it. 
“Tell us plainly,” pleaded one of His 
disciples. He did tell them plainly, but 
how little they understood, not having 
eyes to see. 

Another saying of Jesus, so simple and 
deep that its meaning may be over- 
looked, comes to us through Matthias. 
While the disciples were waiting in the 
Upper Room for the coming of Pente- 
cost, they grew impatient and proceeded 
to elect an apostle to fill the place of 
Judas the Traitor. They cast lots, and 
Matthias was chosen. He was a good 
and useful man, having been one of the 
seventy sent out by the Master to pro- 
claim the advent of the kingdom. But 
God had other plans, and in due time 
St. Paul was divinely chosen to the apos- 
tolate. Matthias, however, wrote a book 
called “The Traditions,” in which he re- 
corded a saying of Jesus which that gra- 
cious scholar, Clement of Alexandria, 
has preserved: 


“Wonder at the things before you.” 


At first this saying does not yield its 
simple meaning, but if we look a second 
time it is there and we wonder why we 
did not see it. Clement places it along- 
side the saying of Plato, that wonder is 
the first step toward the knowledge that 
lies behind. For instance, the displace- 


ment of water when a body is plunged 
into it is a familiar fact, but ages passed 
before men saw what it meant. Archi- 
medes noticed it one day is he entered 
his bath, and wondered at it. His won- 
der led to the discovery of the law of 
Specific Gravity. Apples had been fall- 
ing since the time of Adam, until Sir 
Isaac Newton, in his garden at Wools- 
thorpe, wondered why an apple falls at 
all—with what result we know. Just so 
it is in the things of the spirit. When 
Jesus talked with Nicodemus He stated 
His teachings in a way to excite wonder. 
“How can these things be,” said the 
puzzled Nicodemus, who had forgotten 
that we live in a world of wonders: 


“The mystic heaven and earth within, 
Plain as the sea and sky.” 


When a man has ceased to wonder he 
has ceased to learn. All art is an effort 
to keep alive in us a sense of the won- 
der and awe of life. Nothing is com- 
mon or unclean. Wonder at the things 
before you, for wonder is the beginning 
of wisdom and of worship. 

An oft quoted saying of Jesus—quoted 
by Jerome, Oregin, and many others— 
is surely pertinent just now: “Show 
yourselves approved bankers.” Little do 
we realize the uncertainty of life and 
property in the olden time. Nothing 
was safe. If a man left his money at 
home it was in danger of war, invasion, 
or theft; if he took it with him, he was 
beset by pirates at sea and brigands by 
land. Naturally he buried it. Even then 
a lucky finder might get it, or the man 
might not come back and it was lost. 
Digging for lost treasure was a trade. 
Hence the saying, “Leave no stone un- 
turned,” which has come down to us. 
From this uncertainty about property 
the Master drew his parable of the 
“treasure hidden in the field.’ But if 
a man hid his money it lay idle, and did 
not increase. 

No wonder the banker had a high 
place in the ancient world. Two things 
were required of him—integrity, and 
skill in detecting counterfeits; and it is 
to these two qualities that the saying of 
Jesus refers. He wished His followers 
to be honest of soul and keen in the dis- 
cernment of truth. Jesus had much to 
say about money, whose perils He feared 
more than the perils of poverty. Most 
of His parables deal with it in one way 
or another. His parable of the Talents 
makes all of us bankers, holding the 
rich deposit of life, which we must put 
to good use—not simply keep it safe, 
but increase it. He was ever urging men 
to lay up treasures in heaven, where no 
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thief can break through and steal. Thus 
He would have us be approved bankers 
—able to know the truth by the ring of 
it, busy in the enrichment of our souls, 
and, above all, thrifty of heart as against 
the day of trial and need. 

One of the most beautiful of these 
sayings of Jesus had to do with His de- 
bate about the Sabbath. Now the Sab- 
bath was meant to be a beneficent joy, 
not a rigid horror. But the Hebrew 
lawyers had woven about it such a net- 
work of rules and restrictions that it 
was a day to dread. When Jesus 
brushed these cobwebs aside and lived 
as a free soul, they were horrified. 
Moreover, when He said: “The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath,” they held him guilty of blas- 
phemy. They thought the heavens would 
surely fall and the whole social fabric 
tumble to ruin. No doubt they made 
predictions to that effect. Every teacher 
is held to account for the results of his 
teaching; and- when some of those who 
heard Jesus talk of the Sabbath felt a 
new freedom, perhaps they abused it. 
Of course the critics of the Master 
would be quick to say: ‘See what your 
words lead to! Your teaching is an- 
archy.” Hence this scene and these 
words found in the Codex Bezae: 

“On the same day He beheld one at 
work on the Sabbath, and said to him, 
‘Man, if thou knowest what thou art do- 
ing, blessed art thou; but if thou know- 
est not, thou art accursed and a trans- 
gressor of the Law.’” 

Evidently the Master felt that the 
man was on His side, but He was not 
certain as to his motive—for there is 
such a thing as acting rightly from a 
wrong motive. Therefore the delicate 
chivalry of the Master. He neither ap- 
proved the conduct of the man nor con- 
demned it. If, with a clear sense of the 
issues involved, he had gone to work as 
a protest against tyranny, it was well. 
But it might well be that he was a 
worldling, greedy of gain, who grasped 
at the license which the new freedom of 
the Master seemed to justify. It was as 
if the Master had said: “Since you are 
on My side, will you not give Me your 
heart too?” 

St. Justin, the apologist and martyr of 
the early church, came to faith by a 
devious path. Though born at Sychem 
in the Holy Land, he was neither a He- 
brew nor a Christian. Nevertheless, he 
was a seeker after God, craving intel- 
lectual satisfaction. He went to the Sto- 
ics, but found no help in their teaching. 
Thence to the Sophists, but they hag- 
gled about fees and he left. He tried 


the Pythagoreans and the Platonists, 
but found not what he sought. At last 
he came to Ephesus where he met an 
humble saint who led him to faith in 
Christ. In his Dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew in defense of the faith he quotes a 
saying of Jesus, which may well be an 
echo of the preaching of St. John who 
lived at Ephesus. It runs thus: 

“In whatsoever employments I may 
surprise you, in these also I will judge 
you.” 

Clearly, it is a reference to the second 
coming of the Master, which was the ral- 
lying hope of the infant church. Watch, 
said the Teacher, for in an hour when 
you think not the Son of Man cometh, 
even as a thief in the night. It is in his 
unguarded moments that the real charac- 
ter of a man is revealed. As St. Fran- 
cis of Sales sat one evening in the light 
of the setting sun, a child nestled by his 
side with a little chess-board, and the 
saint played with him. An austere 
brother espied him, and took him to 
task: 

“For shame, Brother Francis, that you 
should engage in a foolish game with a 
foolish child! What if it were told you 
that the Lord will presently appear ?” 

“Brother,” said the saint, “I would 
finish the game. It was for His glory 
that I began it!” 

That is, whatever we do we may well 
do it as though it were the last act of 
our lives. And, indeed, it may be, for 
death is never far away—as we have 
been made to feel in our city of late in 
the passing of a gracious woman. Bur- 
nett said of Archbishop Leighton that 
he had known him for twenty years, and 
all that time he had never heard him 
say anything or do anything which he 
would not have wished to be his last 
word or act. What a strange beauty in 
the life of Stevenson, who lived every 
day in the presence of death. So do 
we all; and, though the coming of Jesus 
in the clouds may be delayed, He comes 
to each of us in the hour of death. And 
in whatsoever employment He may sur- 
prise us, by that He will judge us. 

One hundred and sixty miles south of 
Cairo are the ruins of the ancient city 
of Oxyrhynchus, or Piketown, the seat 
of an old cult of animal worship. In 
the process of excavation the explorers 
came upon the rubbish depot of the city, 
where they found many papyrus leaves, 
waste-paper sweepings from homes, 
shops, and offices, preserved in the sand 
in a rainless climate. Private letters, 
invitations to dinners and weddings, 
wills, marriage contracts, deeds, leases, 
law-court speeches, police warrants, cen- 
sus papers, school-boy essays, and, 
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among them all, a part of a lost Gospel 
and a beautiful saying of Jesus; dating, 
apparently, from the second century. 

“Jesus saith: ‘Wheresoever they may 
be, they are not without God; and where 
there is one alone, even thus am I with 
him. Raise the stone, and there thou 
shalt find Me; cleave the wood, and I 
am there.” 

What a saying for the lonely workers 
of the world! Some think it too philo- 
sophic, if not pantheistic. Not so. It 
tells of the everywhereness gf that 
eternal sympathy which took human 
form in Him who worked as a carpenter 
in Nazareth. Where two or three meet 
together in His name, He is there. Aye, 
where one walks alone to his toil in the 
woods or the quarry, he it not alone, for 
the unseen Love is with him. When he 
turns a stone in hard labor or in quest 
of lost treasure, he will find a pearl of 
greater value. If he cleave the wood, 
truth is there also. Not only in the 
communion of the saints is the everlast- 
ing mercy to be found, but everywhere— 
for, as one of our own poets has said, 


“In the mud and scum of things 
Something always, always sings.” 


Alas, one can only quote this deep 
saying and pass on—pass, this time, from 
Egypt to India. In a journey up the 
Ganges, Alexander Duff visited the old 
city of Futehpur-Sikri, where stands one 
of the largest mosques in the world. 
On the right as he entered, he observed 
an Arabic inscription in large characters. 
To his amazement it proved to be a say- 
ing of Jesys, which, rendered into Eng- 
lish, reads thus: “Jesus has said: ‘The 
world is merely a bridge: ye are to pass 
over it, and not to build your dwellings 
on it.’” How those deep words jour- 
neyed so far and when, no one knows. 
Perhaps Thomas and Bartholomew, who 
are said to have gone to India and 
preached the Gospel, may have carried 
this saying as a precious seed. No one 


knows. It is not strange that it should 
be found over a mosque of Islam, for 
the Koran holds Jesus to be a nrophet, 
and three of its chapters deal with His 
teachings. 

Not only so, but Sikri was the home 
of Akbar, the famous emperor of Hin- 
dustan who astonished the sixteenth 
century by the catholicity of his faith— 
excelling even Severus, emperor of 
Rome, who placed images of Abraham 
and Christ side by side with Orpheus in 
his domestic pantheon. Of Akbar Ten- 
nyson has written in a poem of noble 
beauty. However it may have been, Ak- 
bar placed this saying of Jesus over the 
mosque, as Severus inscribed the Golden 
Rule over the gateway of his palace. 
True, a bridge was unknown in the Holy 
Land, but Jesus, when He went to Tyre, 
where His fame had gone before Him, 
may have seen the great mole connect- 
ing the city with the mainland. How 
natural for Him to say to the men of 
that proud city that the world is merely 
a bridge—for to Him the world was an 
infinite parable of unseen reality, each 
fact a window opening into the Eternal. 

What a word is this! Aye, the world 
is only a bridge between two eternities, 
and he is unwise who forgets that fact. 
Pilgrims we are, having here no abiding 
city. Where Tyre once stood so proud- 
ly the fishermen sun their nets. We, too, 
shall fall into dust, and our temples and 
towers shall melt like an unsubstantial 
vision of the night. Wonder at the 
things before you. Show yourself an 
approved banker, laying up truth that 
cannot rust. Man, if thou knowest what 
thou art doing, thou art blessed. Live 
to-day as you would live if it were the 
last day of your fleeting mortal life. 
Seek God always, everywhere, in the 
house of prayer and in the places of toil. 
For the world is a bridge, and we must 
pass on into the hidden mystery which 
He keeps for Himself and the sons of 
His house not made with hands, 
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SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 18, 1914—REASONS AND REASONS 


Prayer 


Almighty Father, in whom is all our 
delight, and from whom cometh all our 
good, we would worship Thee with all 
our hearts, in holy awe, in loving con- 
fidence, and in righteous sympathy with 
Thy will. Purify our hearts and make 
us worthy of this high hour; let us not 
be divinely taught without divinely 
learning. Make Thyself so real to each 
of us that all else shall be forgotten in 
the sense of Thy presence, and the 
glory of it. Grant us to hear Thy voice 
of awful stillness bidding us trust, obey, 
and hope. 

Thou knowest this tiny, infinite thing 


_—the human heart, how vain it is, how 


fertile of subterfuge, yet so easily 
troubled and cast down. Thou Father 
of our spirits, our very silence crieth 
unto Thee, and our need is great. Hear 
our unuttered desire. we pray; rescue us 
from evil and make us Thine own. 
Smite or heal; bow us low or lift us up; 
only fulfill Thy love in us, and teach us 
Thy redeeming truth. For no ill can 
befall us in this life or after death if 
we be true to Thy will to do it. 

Lord, make us to realize that beneath 
the invisible wings of a Divine care 
each of us takes his way through the 
years, singing or sighing. Reveal to us 
the liberty of this faith—a liberty that 
shall release us for effort without anxi- 
ety, and trust without dismay. ‘Teach 
us that Thou art not only in the higher 
which we see afar off and seek, but also 
in the lower which we are; the reason 
for our unrest, the secret of our hope. 
O Thou that workest in us, help us to 
pork out with joy Thy hidden inwork- 
ing! 

Whatever our lot, help us to make 
our lives beautiful with sincerity and 
fidelity, with pure intent and steady up- 
rightness of soul. Make us wise to re- 
ceive Thy sacred teachings as they come 
to us along the way, in what we are 
called to bear of pain or trouble, of pen- 
alty for folly, of trial of our faith. Let 
us be of some use to our fellows, open- 
ing dim eyes, rejoicing sad hearts, up- 
lifting and inspiring the forlorn. Though 
age ana infirmity overtake us, may we 
still be thankful for life and rich in 
hope. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 
“As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.”—Prov. 23:7. 
“Keep thine heart with all dili- 


gence, for out of it are the issues 
of life.”—Prov. 4:23. 


“With the heart man believeth to 
righteousness.”—Rom. 10:10. 


“Who can say, My heart 
clean ?”—Prov. 2:9, 


“He hath set eternity in their 
hearts,”’—Eccl. 3:11. 


At a time when many were fearful, 
and the Christian faith seemed to be 
fading, Browning wrote: “I still, for 
my part, see reasons and reasons: this, 
to begin: ’tis the faith that launched 
point-blank her dart at the head of a 
lie—taught original sin, the corruption 
of man’s heart.’ When others doubted, 
he championed the Christian faith be- 
cause it dared face the darkest facts of 
life, without fear and without flattery. 
He had no use for a faith which dodges 
reality and tries to make that which is 
appear as though it were not. 

Hence my title to-day: as for my 
texts, Luther would have called each 
one of them a “little Bible,” as was his 
habit. What the last text meant to 
George MacDonald we know from his 
essay on the Imagination. “He hath 
set the world in the heart of man, not 
in his understanding, and the heart must 
open the door to the understanding.” 
The essence of the teaching of all these 
texts was distilled in the famous saying 
of Pascal: “The heart has its reasons, 
which the reason knoweth not.” 

Some have thought that Pascal held 
that the heart has nothing in common 
with the reason, and there are some 
passages in his writings which lend 
color to this view. On the other hand, 
quite a number of passages are in the 
contrary sense. For example: “Reason 
commands us more imperiously than a 
ruler, for in disobeying the one we are 
unhappy, while in disobeying the other 
we are foolish.” Again: “If we clash 
with the principles of reason, our re- 
ligion will be absurd and ridiculous; 
those are wrong who have opposed rea- 
son and love.” Evidently he did not 
mean that the heart has nothing to do 
with reasons, but simply that it has 
reasons of its own. 

Pascal held that there are two kinds 
of reason—one logical, mathematical; 
the other deeper, broader, and more 
tender. He also held, as Newman did, 
that men use the lower reason as if it 
were the higher, and that in all high 
matters appeal must be made to the 
largest and noblest reason. So inter- 
preted, the passage would read: “The 
heart has reasons which the logical rea- 
son knoweth not.” And that is true. 
Whatever is truly religious is ultimately 


is 
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reasonable, but it does not begin in logic, 
and can neither be created nor shaken 
by logic. Like all that is greatest in 
human life, it has its roots in the deep 
heart of humanity, deeper than dogmas, 
older than logic, higher than argument. 
Surely this is so obvious as hardly to 
need statement. 

For the order of things in the life of 
man is, first, Reality; second, Feeling; 
third, Reason. Back of all is the in- 
finite and eternal reality in which we 
live, which we touch first of all in feel- 
ing. The feeling is indeed aglow with 
intelligence, but it remains feeling. It 
rises in the forms of interest, curiosity, 
wonder, desire, expectation, confidence, 
and prophecy. From this deep sense of 
feeling issue all clear ideas, all valid 
ideals, all sure knowledge. Reason is 
the latest born of the family of facul- 
ties, and is always overshadowed by the 
others. For, consider: 

First, that we live in a real world is a 
fact no man can prove. There is no 
way to go about proving it. No proof 
is needed. Second, that we feel this 
real world before we are able to think 
about it, is too plain for proof. Third, 
that we think, even at our best, not only 
a tiny part of the total reality, but a 
small fraction of the content of our feel- 
ing, is equally obvious. Take that scene 
in the Tolstoi story of “War and Peace,” 
where Prince Andre and the young man 
are arguing as to a future life, and the 
youth quotes from Herder. The Prince 
teplies: “Yes, that is the theory of 
Herder, but it is not that, my boy, con- 
vinces me: life and death have con- 
vinced me.” Just so, life and death are 
much larger and deeper than our 
thought—larger even than our feeling. 

Feeling, to be sure, never exists, never 
acts, alone. It is thought in solution, so 
to speak, and our duty is to clarify it 
and set it in an order of ideas. My 
point is that feeling is deeper than 
thought, underlies and outruns it. That 
is why poets forefeel even the facts of 
science, as Tennyson and Browning did 
the doctrine of evolution. Feeling is 
the first form of genius. Without feel- 
ing there had been no science. Newton 
felt that there must be a bond of union 
uniting worlds; Darwin felt that life 
must have a history, that it must be an 
ascent. Originality would thus seem to 
begin in feeling. Why the search for 
truth at all, if it be not a feeling that 
truth is lovable and at all cost to be 
followed? It is a feeling for nature 
that gives us science, as love of beauty 
is the mother of art. 

So, when Jonathan Edwards, and after 
him Schleiermacher, held that the seat 


of religion is largely in the affections, 


they were in accord with the deepest 
laws of life and truth. They did but 
follow Him who summed it all ‘up as 
Love to God and Man. Some think of 
religion as a belief, others as a life. Of 
course it includes belief, for without 
principles it would evaporate, It in- 
cludes works; but the root of it is an 
emotion, a spiritual passion, and faith 
and works are the flower of that root. 
From that warm spring, deeper than 
mortals may fathom, flow, in hidden 
ways, those experiences, intimations, as- 
surances which make religion. From 
that world of feeling reason elaborates 
its meanings, concepts, beliefs, but the 
primary fact is a feeling of unfathom- 
able depth and wonder. Said Longfel- 
low: 


“All thought begins in feeling ;.wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, | 
Narrowing up to thought, stands glori- 
fied, 
A moveless pyramid.” 


Forty years ago, at a time when 
science was decrying emotion as an evil 
mentor which leads men away from 
truth, or beyond it, David Swing preach- 
ed his noble sermon on Emotion and 
Evidence. Never was the value of sen- 
timent in the search for truth set forth 
with more insight and eloquence. One 
may be indifferent, he said, when deal- 
ing with salts and acids, but not in the 
study of faiths and hopes. Religion 
strikes a great, sweet, almighty note in 
human life, as deep as the home and the 
family, as deep as infancy and old age, 
as deep as love and death. Who studies 
it must bring a human heart with him 
to the grand investigation. 


“Tf there be an attribute of the soul 
which can make a shadow seem a sub- 
stance, that is what we all need to guard 
a substance from becoming a shadow. 
It is possible that the poverty of evi- 
dence, confessed to exist as to spiritual 
truths, comes from the fact that we de- 
stroy the evidence by destroying the 
light in which it is made visible. In 
order for a truth to rise up and repeat 
to us all its evidence, it is essential that 
it stand forth in the world of our sym- 
pathy. The indifference of what men 
call reason will not do. Truth will not 
hang her pictures in such a cold, feeble 
light. Not only must the books of the 
theologians be read for, and the books 
of the sceptics be read against, the doc- 
trines of faith, but the genius of earth, 
its little children, its joys, its laughter, 
its cradle, its marriage altar, its deep 
love often crushed in the budding, its 
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final white hair, its mighty sorrow em- 
bracing all at last from its Christ to 
‘its humblest child, must be confessed 
in its innermost heart; then, when to 
such a mind the common arguments of 
religion are only whispered, the sanc- 
tuary of God will seem to be founded in 
eternity.” 


Those words, in their melodious 
pathos, are like the sound of country 
bells, provoking one knows not what 
vein of music and meditation, and fall- 
ing sweetly and sadly on the ear. They 
are the speech of a man who had fol- 
lowed the footsteps of men, women, 
and little children to the place of prayer, 
and found in their rapt, upturned faces, 
that which shaped, adorned and re- 
doubled the evidences of faith. It makes 
one think of the challenge issued by a 
sceptic to Newman for debate, which 
he accepted on the condition that his 
opponent should make all the speeches, 
and he would only play the violin. Who 
could argue against the soft tones of a 
violin, whose strings become rainbow 
bridges whereon the soul climbs into its 
native air! 

This is the grander rationalism, so 
unlike what usually usurps that name, 
which is only a logic jingle, boasting 
clearness while betraying its shallow- 
ness, and sometimes its crassness. Con- 
tent to live by denying what other men 
believe, it spends its time in stating out- 
worn dogmas in an extreme, absurd 
form, and then attacking them as Don 
Quixote did the wind-mills. It would 
be amusing were it not so pitiful to 
see men practicing heroics in fighting 
for a freedom which no one denies, and 
mistaking a house on fire for the sun- 
rise. No, that sort of rationalism is 
forty years behind the times, and as 
thin as it is belated. Bergson cut the 
earth from beneath it by showing the 
real function of the intellect in the life 
of man. Right reason is against it, and 
the religious world has moved forward 
leaving it so far in the rear that it must 
now be counted as a thing antique. 

My plea today is for a real rational- 
ism, deep, true, tender, not afraid to 
face the facts as disclosed in experience, 
and which brings to their interpretation 
the higher reason with its intuition of 
eternal realities. And the first fact is 
that as a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he, and so is the world to him. Long 
ago Maurice said that no man believes 
in a future life because he has proved 
it. Instead, he is always trying to prove 
it because he cannot help believing it. 
In the same way, if he denies it, it is not 
because he has proved it false or un- 


reasonable. Far from it. The real 
reason for his denial lies deeper in the 
heart of the man. Some inner charge, 
of which he may not be conscious, has 
dissolved the pearl of great price. Fene- 
lon, who knew the human heart as few 
have ever known it, has written of these 
subtle workings of the heart with sure 
insight: 


“He who would fain satisfy himself 
perpetually that he is guided by reason, 
not by temper or passion, will only lose 
his time, without ever coming to a satis- 
factory result; for he can never be cer- 
tain that passion or temper in specious 
disguise are not moving him to do what 
he fancies himself doing from pure 
reason.” 


Take, for example, the very gifted 
man who lectured in our city during the 
week. Master of a keen, clear, incisive 
style, Mangarsarian has written a story 
of his mind, telling of its movements 
from the faith which he once held to his 
present position. One reads that book 
with mingled sensations of admiration 
and amazement. It is a record not so 
much of an advance of reason, as of 
a revolt, a revulsion of mind from dog- 
mas which no man ought ever to have 
held for a day. It gives one the im- 
pression of a man whose nature was in 
some way lacerated, and remains bitter 
and sore. At any rate, the explanation, 
from a logical point of view, does not 
explain. No more could Newman ex- 
plain the actual reason why he entered 
the Latin church. In both cases the real 
change was under the surface, deep in 
the heart, and perhaps neither man was 
fully aware of it, much less could state 
it in words. Nor is this to imply that 
the inner change was evil, but only to 
show that the heart has its reasons 
which the reason knoweth not. 

Recall the classic example of Job. 
That book, one of the greatest on earth, 
discusses two questions. First, as to 
man, is there such a thing as an ut- 
terly disinterested moral faith, independ- 
ent of happiness or unhappiness or any 
outward lot? Second, as to God, where- 
fore the afflictions sent upon man which 
his character does not deserve and his 
skill cannot avert? How these deep 
matters are discussed, with what insight 
and majesty of style, all know. But 
what of the result? Twice toward the 
end it is said that Jehovah answered 
Job. What did he say? Nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing that touches the point 
or meets the demand of the case. He 
appears, as Job wished him to appear, 
clothed with glory, terror, mystery, and 
He comes to answer the reverently ir- 
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reverent challenge which the heart of 
man had flung out against the ways of 
His world. And he says—nothing! He 
asserts what had not been denied and 
proves what nobody had called in ques- 
tion. And Job was satisfied ! 


“Wherefore I repudiate my words 
And repent in dust and ashes.” 


Herein lies no mystery. The genius 
of the great unknown author did not, 
as some think, fail him at the crisis. 
No, he knew that the revelation of God 
is made to the heart, not to the brain; 
that His spirit moves like a soft air in 
the sphere of the emotions. Not by 
argument, but by the sense of an awful 
yet gracious Presence blurring the crude 
outlines of our thought, touching the 
heart to sweeter, finer tones, is man 
moved to the faith that makes faithful. 
Here the writer of the book of Job was 
true to the deep fact of experience, as 
all great souls have known it. Job was 
taught to trust the feelings of the heart 
as against the harshness of fate, as 
against the theories of his friends. 
Flesh and blood did not reveal to him 
a higher faith, but the spirit of the Liv- 
ing God gave him understanding. He 
appealed away from crude dogmas about 
ve to the God enthroned in the human 
soul. 

This is the great rationalism—rising 
up out of the struggle of the soul of 
man with the dark facts of life, its de- 
feat and tragedy, its disease and death. 
Job denied the dogmas of his friends as 
inadequate and absurd, but he did not, 
as the manner of some is, fling faith to 
the winds. Still less did he join the 
Hard Church and proclaim himself his 
own creator and savior. No, his suffer- 
ing had healed him of vanity, but it had 
also given him a profounder insight. 


Rising in the majesty of a soul sorely- 
tried, he affirmed that the God within 
is good, and that he would recognize no 
God without that is not good. Thus 
he became a lonely, pioneer prophet of 
the Great God above all gods who is 
just, and in whose presence there is 
peace. 

This lesson is for us. If we would 
be rationalists, let us first be reasonable, 
keeping the heart pure and true and 
tender, open to all the suggestions of 
beauty and of truth, and responsive to 
the larger persuasions of life. Life and 
death, if we take them aright, will con- 
vince us of the “veiled kindness of the 
Father of men and the ultimate decency 
of things.” Where once we were made 
to shudder with doubt, a deeper vision 
will reveal reasons and reasons for 
faith. Instead of letting our music fall 
to a lower octave, we shall lift it to 
loftier keys. “Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust Him,’ said Job in his dark- 
est hour, and that is the ultimate wis- 
dom for those who walk the beshadowed 
way. There is no shadow without a 
light somewhere, and at last it will shine 
upon us, even the Kindly Light to lead 
us. 

Evermore it is with the heart that 
man believeth unto righteousness, and 
who can say, My heart is clean? There- 
fore, keep thine heart with all diligence 
—keep it warm with love, radiant with 
hope, pure with prayer—for out of it 
are the issues of life and death and 
destiny. Not to the clear in thought, 
but to the pure in heart, is the vision 
promised. Seek the truth in love, not 
in bitterness—seek it everywhere, even 
in the old dogmas which men have held, 
and in every new day of grace. For 
these are reasons and reasons for the 
old, eternal faith of man! 
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By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 
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TUESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 20, 1914—ALFRED NOYES: An Appreciation 


If there were heroes before Aga- 
memnon, as Horace tells us, there 
have been heroes since; and now is 
as gocd a time as another to recog- 
nize them. The mighty singers of the 
last generation left us wondering 
whether we should ever see their like 
again; and when we think of Tenny- 
Son and Browning, and pay them a 
tribute heightened by our sense of 
loss, we may easily fail to see that 
other singers have come betimes— 
other singers with other songs, fulfil- 
ling the ancient mission of the Poet: 
to interpret for us those voices which 
sing below the din and hum of things. 

For, despite the lament about an 
age sodden with materialism—a shal- 
low lament at best, as all such la- 
ments are, and true of any age since 
ever Time began—there are poets to- 
day of high, authentic genius. God 
still lives—the Master Poet—and there 
is more corn and flax in the fields. 
Long ago Elizabeth Browning warned 
us against the blindness which sees no 
good in our own age, lest we be of 
those who, seeing, see not, and have 
no ears to hear the divine melodies. 

No poets today! Did not Tagore, 
whose songs echo from end to end of 
India, win the Nobel prize for ideal- 
ism in the year just gone? And that 
was in accord with the fitness of 
things. Coming from the home of that 
eternal mysticism, where the great re- 
ligions had their birth, he brings us 
a more vivid sense of the unseen, 
speaking in words of a peculiar white 
beauty of the things that make it 
worth our while to live. As we listen 
to his music. half forgotten mem- 
ories are astir within us, ranging all 
the way from Walt Whitman to Fran- 
eis of Assisi. His essays, too, set the 
old riddles of life in a new light, and 
if he leaves them unsolved, as every 
mortal must, he helps us to see them 
in a longer vista of faith. 

And we have poets singing in our 
own tongue—Masefield, Phillips, Mey- 
neli, Kipling, Bridges, to name but a 
few—who strike deep notes. There 
are lines at the end of ‘‘The Everlast- 
ing Mercy” which rise to high lyric 
rapture, and passages in “Marpessa”’ 
and “Christ in Hades,’’ which reveal 
a piercing insight. Surely there are 
few sweeter voices now singing than 


that of Alice Meynell. Her song is 
deep and true, albeit subdued, as if 
Silence rather than sound were her 
native air: 


“And if sad the music is 
It is sad with mysteries.” 


Nor should we forget, on such a day 
as this—gathered as we are in honor 
of a poet, and in praise of poetry— 
those recently fallen asleep: Vaughn 
Moody, Francis Thompson and Joa- 
quin Miller. If Miller journeyed far 
into the sunset, brave and happy in 
the on-coming twilight and the star- 
crowned night, Moody and Thompson 
died while it was yet morning, and 
their work has in it the pathos of un- 
finished things. 

We do not need Watts-Dunton to 
tell us that music is the chief charm 
of poetry; and, if that be true, then 
he is right in saying that Alfred Noyes 
is one of the greatest of living sing- 
ers. So he is in very truth. God be 
thanked for a real poet once more—a 
Singer who is healthy, wholesome, 
hearty, and divinely happy, to whom 
the world is no wan, weird vale of 
tears, but a valley of delight, dewy in 
the morning light, with a lark-song 
over it! May the vision grow and 
abide, for we need a master of melo- 
dies who has health in his body, hope 
in his soul, and a _ high, eternal 
dream! 

My mission tonight is not that of a 
critic, save as that mission may be— 
and more often than not should be— 
the noble art of praising. Let me give, 
rather, some impressions of the man, 
his outlook and insight of thought, 
and his joyous, victorious song. First 
of all, what impresses one in the sing- 
er who is to be our guest is the fine 
sanity of the man, and the sweet- 
ness of his personality. Like Brown- 
ing. he is alive from tip to tip, aglow 
with joy, awake to the wonder of the 
world, and as thoroughly a man as 
any Englishman who ever coveted his 
neighbor’s goods. If one were out 
hunting for poets, one would hardly 
take aim at Noyes, whose aspect is 
that of a man of affairs, with none of 
the airs of unreality supposed to at- 
tend a poet. No wonder the poets of 
New York are said to have sought the 
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barber and the boot-black when Noyes 
came to town, 

Time out of mind it has been said 
that a poet in history is sublime, but 
a poet in the next room is a joke. Not 
so this poet. No visionary have we 
here, but a real man as aware of the 
stones as of the stars—a thinker fine- 
ly poised, a critic of rare acumen, a 
character nobly formed, and a forth- 
right manliness as unaffected and lov- 
able as it is sturdy and genuine. Yet 
when this modest young man stands 
up “for to read,” a light comes into 
his eyes, his body sways with the mu- 
Sic of his lines, and his words are 
as full of color as a June day. That 
is to say, with Noyes poetry is not a 
sacred sickness, but the token of 
health of body and sanity of soul— 
the natural speech of one who sees 
the beauty of the world as a divine 
sacrament, and is subdued, always, by 
the wonder and awe of it. 

At a time when so many voices are 
luring young men away from poetry 
and the pulpit, it means much to see 
a@ man like Noyes, athletic alike in 
body and in soul, dedicate his life to 
poetry. No poetry today! No poetry 
in flinging great bridges across wide 
gulfs, in huge steamships moving like 
cities across the seas, in the turn- 
ing of the iron of the earth into 
monster hands of steel to do the will 
of man! No rhythm in the grand 
march of the world, in the mobilizing 
of the men of goodwill, in the advance 
of justice and the flowering of love! 
Surely we are blind; and it is the mis- 
sion of the poet to see what other 
men look at—to be the revealer and 
interpreter of the incredible miracle 
before our eyes; the singer of the 
worth of life and the meaning of the 
world. Noyes stands in this high 
tradition—with eyes to see, ears to 
hear, and a golden voice to sing. 

Dickens read his sketches, and Car- 
lyle and Thackery their lectures. Em- 
erson lived by his essays. The artist 
lives by his pictures, the composer by 
his music, and why not the poet by 
his song? Here is a poet who does 
not apologize for his poetry. Instead, 
he magnifies his office, holding poetry 
to be, not a luxury, but a necessity to 
noble and fruitful living. Nothing 
could be finer than the reverent awe 
with which he speaks of his calling as 
something divine, as it surely is—and, 
therefore, not to be profaned. With 
this sense of the majesty of art and 
its ministry to the daily life of man, 
there goes, with Noyes, an unwavering 
loyalty to the highest ideals and tra- 
ditions of both art and life. 

Some of our Georgian poets are 
naughty at times, straining after ef- 


fects, blowing the twisted bugle of 
revolt, and dabbling in forbidden 
things. Not so Noyes. He knows that 


a toad is a part of life not less than 


the rose—but, as between the two, he 
selects the rose. He does not seek to 
attract attention by standing on his 
head, or by walking the tight rope in 
the top of the tent. One feels that 
whoever else may lower the ideal, 
betray the sanctities of art, or play 
fast and loose with the laws of song, 
that will Noyes never! No, he stands 
in the great tradition of Tennyson, 
whose exquisite purity of genius is 
one of the hallowing legacies of our 
literature—Tennyson, with his ma- 
jestic chant of the ‘‘rough old glory” 
of England; his truth to nature, his 
lucidity, his Vergilian grace of lang- 
uage and of form; Tennyson, the voice 
of a century awakening to the wonders 
of science and the wonders yet to be; 
standing, like a tower of strength and 
beauty, amid crumbling faiths; Ten- 
nyson, a lord of song and a prophet 
of the soul! What an ideal to cham- 
pion, what a tradition to continue! 

Naturally, such a man has little 
patience with men of the ilk of Ber- 
nard Shaw and Gilbert Chesterton— 
one smitten with the curse of clever- 
ness, and the other forever popping 
paradoxes and playing Dr. Johnson. 
No doubt they are amusing, but they 
do not appeal to a man who holds 
some things too holy to be used as bon 
mots in literary vaudeville. And as 
the dear old country preacher said of 
the Apostle Paul: “I fully agree with 
him.’”’ Such antics betray a lack of 
profound and serious faith—and when 
faith fails anything may happen. With 
this goes a tendency to jest at every- 
thing in the heavens above and the 
earth beneath, as if life were a huge 
joke or a dance about a Golden Calf 
—as it is, indeed, if the great faiths of 
humanity be false. 

For Noyes is a man of faith. He 
believes in God the Father Almighty, 
and in Jesus Christ His Son, and this 
faith is the sky above and the river 
bed below the flow of his song. Only 
the other day, in a birth-day sonnet, 
William Watson told how in recent 
years he has slowly found his way 
back to faith in God. Noyes has nev- 
er left that ancient, heroic, redeem- 
ing confidence; it sings triumphantly 
through his pages—a ‘‘Paradox,” it 
may be, like the cross, but the secret 
of sanity and of power. ‘There is no 
such thing as atheism now,” he said, 
“except on the tubs in Hyde Park, 
and there it is a piteous cry in the 
night.”” From this faith of the man, 
so vital and strong, comes the fine 
moral idealism which he suffuses with 
emotion, turns to romance, and sets 
to music. How good it is to have a 
great singer take his stand on the 
abiding realities which neither the 
movement of the world nor the muta- 
tions of time can shake or leave be- 
hind. The melodious wail of doubt 
we have heard from the days of 
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Clough and Arnold to our own day. 
, Now at last we hear once more a song 
of faith—something more than a 
mingled query and protest; a song 
creative, victorious, prophetic. Hear 
his words: 

“Give us our gods again; that is 
what the modern poet is doing. At 
the present moment there is not a 
dogma of rationalism which is not 
shown to be questionable, not a re- 
ceived tradition of materialism which 
does not threaten to dissolve. It is 
not that science and philosophy have 
followed the wrong path. Amid their 
tribulations and martyrdoms' they 
have held to the truth so far as they 
could see it, but their glimpses of 
truth are leading them to conclusions 
which they did not foresee. They 
placed their faith in fact, and now the 
fact is failing them. Their matter, 
their molecules, their first principles 
are literally opening before them in- 
finite gates. Wherever they thought 
they had a basis for a system, they 
have only an immeasurable miracle. 
The old kind of materialistic science 
has no meaning now.” 

There speaks the man of faith and 
vision. Positive, but not dogmatic; 
spiritual, but not pietistic; an idealist 
who evokes, as with a wand, the har- 
monies hidden in the dust of daily 
life; an optimist whose sadness is ‘‘the 
deep great sadness of a happy man’”’ 
—he is a priest of the wonder and 
bloom of the world. Take the Epic 
of Drake, with its sweep and grasp 
and power, its deep-toned music, sing- 
ing of the things that made England 
great—there sings a voice which com- 
mands a hush as much for its mes- 
sage as for its music. Time does not 
permit me to tell of his glorious sense 
of color, his tropical splendor of 
fancy, or his varied and _ exquisite 
mastery of the forms of his art; his 
Flower of Old Japan, or his pilgrim- 
age through the Forest of Wild 
Thyme. Nor can I do more than 
mention his Tales from the Mermaid 
Tavern, where Ben Jonson, Shakes- 
peare, Nash, Dekker, Kit Marlowe 
and the rest were wont to fore- 
gather and hold high feast of wit and 
friendship. No wonder Dekker sang, 
when they heard that poor Robert 
Green was dead: 


“Well, if God saved me alone of the 


seven, 

Telling me you must be damned, or 
you, 

‘This,’ I would say, ‘This is hell, not 
heaven! 

Give me the fire and a friend or 
two!’ ” 

Fertile in charming fantasies, a 


master of ballads and musical lyrics, 
a teller of tales—almost as rich in 
sermons as in songs—he sings of the 
secret of national health, social nobil- 


ity, and spiritual sanity. When he 
first walked into the temple of poetry 
and asked to sing, there were not 
many to listen. Yet so sweet and true 
was his song, so melodious withal, so 
rich in color and so radiant with joy, 
waking memories of things half-for- 
gotten, that a few, and then the many, 
heard with gratitude and joy the notes 
of a new, authentic singer of the old, 
immortal song. As life deepens his 
music will, let us hope, be more and 
more freighted with messages of 
faith, valor and hope. Even now, 
though a young man, his song stirs, 
like a striding drum-beat, the souls of 
men who dwell in a time sicklied over 
with the pale cast of doubt, and too 
much given to the things that perish 
with the using. 

Creative by divine right of genius, 
our guest is also a critic of keen and 
revealing insight, as witness his life 
of William Morris in the English Men 
of Letters series. There you see with 
what fine appreciation, yet with what 
exquisite discrimination, he interprets 
a fellow singer—no “idle singer of an 
empty day,’’ but a noble poet whose 
songs still sing. Of American poets 
he holds Emerson to be the greatest, 
and that is a sure and true verdict. 
He is of those who place the Whit- 
man lines, “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d,” among the great 
chants of the race—though I infer 
that he thinks that Whitman might 
have run a lawn-mower over some of 
his Leaves of Grass. Vaughn Moody 
he ranks as, perhaps, the most signif- 
icant singer among us in recent days; 
and time will approve his insight. He 
was eager to know what place Tenny- 
son holds with us, and his face shone 
when we told him, as we truly could, 
that in our faith Tennyson is among 
the saints. Asked about Meredith, he 
said very earnestly: 

“My mind is not made up about 
Meredith. Somehow I find myself 
thinking of Sir Willoughby’s leg, and 
that does not look well on a tomb- 
stone. Moreover, in one of his letters 
he wrote this sentence: ‘The good ship 
immortality, methinks, has had her 
day.’ Carlyle would not have gaid 
that. When a man says that, if he 
thinks what he means, he ought to 
shed tears of blood. To sentence a 
whole race to death with one word— 
‘methinks’—is not cleverness; it is 
blasphemy!” 

So it is, though with Meredith it 
may have been only a dark mood, dis- 
coloring the moment—vyet, as a fact, 
he did not have faith in personal im- 
mortality. Nevertheless, it ill becomes 
any man to speak lightly, much less 
glibly, of a faith which means so 
much to the millions of this earth. A 
sense of the pathos of life, if noth- 
ing else. should teach him silence. If 
aman has such fears he is more hu- 
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man when he locks them in his heart 
and throws the key away! At any 
rate the passionate protest of Noyes 
shows his vivid sense of the sanctities 
of faith and hope. 

No account of Alfred Noyes, how- 
ever brief and imperfect, must fail to 
take note of his apostolate, for it is 
nothing less, in the cause of world- 
peace. Here he strikes a great human 
chord—strikes it magnificently and 
with the stroke of a prophet. If Kip- 
ling, his neighbor and friend at Rot- 
tingdean—where Wellington is said to 
have spent a part of his schooldays— 
has glorified war, Noyes shows the 
horror of it, its shame, its brutality, 
its degradation of victor and . van- 
quished alike. But he sees, also, the 
dawning of a new and better day, 
when the nations will be ruled by rea- 
son—an imperialism of peace more 
noble and human, nor one whit less 
heroic, than the red terror of war. 
He pleads that the English-speaking 
nations may and should be the lead- 
ers of the world in the advance of 


peace. 
Who can read his latest poem, ‘‘The 
Winepress,”’ and not join in his 


“Prayer for Peace.’ While diplomats 
and statesmen are still fumbling over 
the green gambling table whereof the 
pawns are men, the poet lifts the cur- 
tain and lets them see war as it is— 
war mathematical, mechanical, terri- 
ble! What bitter irony in that open- 
ing scene where the “five men in 
black tail-coats’ plan for war, little 
knowing what it means to the men 
who do the fighting in the trenches. 
Then the scene shifts, and we see Jo- 


hann, the peasant, his lips warm with 
the kisses of his wife and baby, going 
out to fight in a quarrel he does not 
understand. Aye, some of the lines 
stab like swords—for our poet is a 
soldier in the war against war! Think 
of the murderous lusts let loose, as 
that gentle young giant turns demon: 


“He yelled like a wolf to drown the 
cry 
Of his own soul in pain. 
To stifle the God in his own breast, 
He yelled and cursed and struck with 
the rest, 
And the blood bubbled over his boots 
And greased his hands again.” 


At last he falls with many another 
on the awful fields of the winter war 
in the Balkans, and the souls of those 
dead soldiers rise up and chant a mu- 
sic prophetic of the end of war: 


“Conquered, we shall conquer! 
They have not hurt the soul. 

For there is another Captain 
Whose legions round us roll, 

Battling across the wastes of death 
Till all be healed and whole. 


Till, members of one Body, 
Our agony shall cease; 
Till, like a song thro’ chaos 
His marching worlds increase: 
Till the souls that sit in Darkness 
Behold the Prince of Peace; 
Till the dead Cross break in Blossom; 
Till the God we sacrificed, 
With that same love He gave us, 
Stretch out His arms to gave us, 
Yea, till God save the People, 
And heal the wounds of Christ!’ 
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_ SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 25, 1914—LESSONS FROM ROBERT BURNS 


Prayer 


O Lord our God, in whose hand is 
our breath, and whose are all our ways, 
accept, we pray Thee, the sacrifice of 
our worship and thanksgiving, and grant 
us to be worthy of blessings so abun- 
dant. Make us to be sons of the light, 
heirs of Thy truth, doers of Thy will, 
ever seeking Thy image in our fellow 
men, blurred as it often is by ignorance 
and sin. Let it be that we, redeemed 
in body and soul, and steadfast in faith, 
may ever praise Thee by lending a heart 
to those who need love. 

Of old Thou hast manifested Thy- 
self as that lovingkindness which is the 
very life of our lives, and delighting to 
bestow the best gifts. Humbly do we 
pray that we may be led increasingly 
into an assured and happy sense of Thy 
abiding nearness and love, and be 
clothed in such measure as is possible 
to us with Thine own beauty of right- 
eousness. Help us so to live that we 
may know, in such manner as we are 
able, the joy of the Lord which is in- 
deed strength and the secret of all 
fruitful service. 

With all our hearts we praise Thee 
for those whom Thou hast endowed 
with the joyous and great gift of song. 
Lovely and tender of soul, they hear 
echoes of the song that is ever singing, 
but which so few have ears to hear. 
O Thou Master Poet, give us ears at- 
tuned to the truths which Thy singers 
set to song, lest the music within us die. 
Let not sin make us deaf to that eternal 
rhythm to which the world moves, and 
which will yet gather into one victorious 
harmony our wandering human tones. 

Take our hearts, O Lord, for they 
are often weary and jangled with dis- 
cord. Cleanse them, we beseech Thee, 
that in purity we may join in Thy 
higher praise—with those whose voices 
we hear no more. If sorrow has made 
our song of faith a sob, quiet our minds 
that we may hear a softer, sweeter song 
singing low in our hearts. Grant us, if 
it may be, a few notes of that song of 
victory which the masters of life have 
sung, rising above the griefs and graves 
of the world—even the song of the re- 
deemed. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“T will sing unto the Lord as long 
as I live.’—Psa. 104:33. 


“Two men with a dream of pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And one with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down.” 


If ever of any one, it can be said of 
Robert Burns that his soul of sweet song 
goes marching on, striding over conti- 
nents and years, and trampling king- 
doms down. Long years have come and 
gone since his sweet voice fell to silence, 
but on this his birth-day, from Ayr to 
Sidney, from Chicago to Calcutta, the 
memory of Burns is a sweet perfume. 
Nay, more, it is a living force, uniting 
men, by a kindred tie, into a league of 
liberty, justice and pity though drifting 
seas divide. 

Harbinger of the nineteenth century, 
Burns was a prophet of the rights of 
man, of the old and sweet humanities, 
and the reign of the common people. 
The earth was fresh on the tomb of 
Washington when that century was 
born; it discovered Lincoln and buried 
him among the mighty. But its melody 
first found voice in the tunes of the old 
Scotch fiddle from which Burns learned 
to sing, as a blind Greek singer inspired 
Petrarch with the fire which forced the 
Renaissance, and out of the inertia of 
the middle ages created modern times. 
So, when Taine comes to account for 
the nineteenth century, he found that its 
spirit “broke first in the Scotch peasant, 
Robert Burns,” the man of all others 
most fitted to give it voice, because 
“scarcely ever was seen together more 
of misery and of talent.” 

“The memory of Burns!” cried Emer- 
son, “I am afraid heaven and earth have 
taken too good care of it to leave us 
anything to say. The west winds are 
murmuring it. Open the window behind 
you and harken for the incoming tide, 
what the waves say of it. The doves 
perching on the eaves of the stone 
chapel opposite, may know something 
about it. Every home in broad Scot- 
land keeps his fame bright. The mem- 
ory of Burns—every man’s, every boy’s, 
every girl’s head carries snatches of his 
songs, and they say them by heart, and 
what is strangest of all, never learned 
them from a book, but from mouth to 
mouth. The wind whispers them, the 
birds whistle them, the corn and barley 
rustle them. They are the property and 
the solace of mankind.” 

When Burns appeared the spirit of 
Scotland was at a low ebb. Her people 
were crushed and her ancient fire was 
almost extinguished. Her citizens were 
half ashamed of her name, and her 
scholars blushed to be convicted of us- 
ing her dialect. It was at such a time 
that Robert Burns came, inspired by the 
history of his people, the traditions of 
Wallace and Bruce haunting him like a 
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passion, his soul attuned to old ballads 
of heroism and love, singing of the 
simple life of the people in their vivid, 
simple language. No wonder he touched 
the springs of half-forgotten memories, 
and awakened the smoldering fire of 
patriotic faith and national pride. He 
struck with a delicate and strong hand 
the deep and noble feelings of his coun- 
trymen, and somewhere upon the varie- 
gated robe of his song will be found 
embroidered the life, the faith, the 
genius of his native land. He made it 
an honor to be a Scotchman. It is there- 
fore that the men of Scotland love him 
as perhaps never people loved a poet, 
and make of his home at once a throne 
of melody and a shrine of national 
glory. 

This is not the time to rattle the dry 
bones of literary criticism—a dreary 
business at best, and a dismal, thing at 
worst. It is by all agreed that Robert 
Burns was a lyric poet of the first 
order, if not the greatest song writer in 
the world. Draw a line from Shake- 
speare to Browning, and he is one of 
the few tall enough to touch it. The 
qualities of Burns are fire, tenderness, 
vividness, deep-toned pathos, rollicking 
humor, simplicity, naturalness—qualities 
rare enough, and still more rarely blend- 
ed. His fame rests upon songs written 
swiftly, as men write letters, as spon- 
taneous, as artless, and as lovely as the 
songs of birds. His poems did not 
grow; they awoke complete. He was a 
child of the open air, and about his lines 
there is an outdoor feeling. The world 
he pictures is the real world as God 
made it, and his poems come home to 
the hovel of the poor, or the palace of 
the rich, inspiring, uplifting, consoling. 
He set the common lot to music, just 
as it is, woven of good and ill, of light 
and shadow. of love and death. 

Because Burns was so deeply rooted 
in the soil of his own land; because he 
was so sweetly, sadly. joyously human, 
his spirit and appeal are more than lo- 
cal—for humanity is the same every- 
where, and by loyalty to the genius of 
our country we best serve our race. 
His passion for liberty, his affirmation 
of the nobility of man, his sense of the 
dignity of labor, his pictures of the 
beauties of nature. of the pathos of the 
hard lot of the lowly, of the joys and 
pieties of his people, find response in 
every breast where beats the heart of a 
man. It is thus that men love Robert 
Burns, for it was he who taught, as no 
one has taught since Francis of Assisi, 
the brotherhood of man and the kinship 
of all breathing things. Such singers 
live as long as men love life, and their 


words become a part of the golden 
scriptures of the human heart. 

So, and naturally so, men are will- 
ing to hide with a veil of charity the 
moral defeat of Robert Burns, the de- 
bris of character scattered along his 
starry path. For his moral failure was 
early and complete; his love more dead- 
ly than the hate of other men—due to 
a fatal frailty of will which made him 
unstable, fitful, unrestrained, a prey of 
every whim of fancy, and every caprice 
of passion. On reading his poems By- 
ron exclaimed: “What an antithetical 
mind! ‘Tenderness, roughness; delicacy, 
coarseness; sentiment, sensuality; dirt 
and deity—all mixed up in one com- 
pound of inspired clay!” Even so; but 
that might pass for a description of 
man in general, and of Byron himself 
in particular—only, it is open to debate 
whether there was more dirt than deity 
in Byron. It is true that Burns was, 
especially in his later years, a degraded 
man of genius; but he was never a man 
of degraded genius. There was no 
poison in his soul. Even so austere a 
critic as Newman felt that, at bottom, 
Burns was essentially sound of heart. 

Now it is an awful risk to be en- 
dowed with the genius of a King David 
or a Robert Burns. Such genius, by 
its very qualities, digs deep pitfalls for 
the man to whom it is given. If you 
have studied the early poems and plays 
of Shakespeare you know how hard a 
fight he had to master the wild forces 
of his nature, and keep them to the 
path of duty and honor. Though such 
a man make gigantic mistakes, if he 
wins the fight with himself, he justifies 
his gift by giving a new significance to 
nature and life. Where Shakespeare 
won Burns lost, through a weakness of 
will which was unable to tame the wild 
horses of his fancy. Goethe failed in 
part. Both of them missed the highest 
place in art for that they sinned against 
the laws of life. This is the tragedy of 
Burns. Knowing the right he could not 
do it. Torn between passion and re- 
morse, bowed low with shame and yet 
sinning again: 

“To the right and left, eternal swervin’ 
He zigzagged on.” 


Utterly honest, aware of his own 
weakness, he tells us all with a poignant 
pathos of remorse. His letter to Aiken 
is a noble piece of advice, if only Burns 
himself could have obeyed it. “The 
great misfortune of my life,” he con- 
fesses, “was to want an aim.” Holding 
to no definite course, he was driven by 
every wind of passion, adrift—making 
sport the while of “ye douce folk that 
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live by rule.” Whatever passion seized 
, him swept him away. Now it is the 
magnetism of beauty, now a reckless 
conviviality, now a frenzy of satire—as 
in the blistering lines, “Holy Willie’s 
Prayer.” That poem was aimed at Wil- 
liam Fisher who, alas! for all his pre- 
tended sanctity, died in the ditch—surely 
an object of pity, not of scorn. Mas- 
tered by his impulse to satire, Burns 
went beyond the bounds of charity— 
going so far in his hatred of hypocrisy 
as to impute hypocrisy to all who lived 
a strict life. True, he did not conceal 
his own wrong doing, nor use piety as 
a robe to hide sin. So far so good; but 
the fact that a man is daring and un- 
ashamed of his sin does not make it one 
whit less sinful. Still, let us give 
Burns the charity he often failed to 
give others: 


“Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 


Burns was a Poet of Nature—not af- 
ter the manner of Wordsworth, but, 
rather, as one who saw things with the 
swift, playful glances of a child, albeit 
with little eye for color. He lived in 
the quick sense of an ever-present won- 
der, and the solemn loveliness of the 
world filled him with awe. He saw 
beauty in the fold of clouds, in the 
slant of trees, in the lilt and glint of 
flowing waters, in the mists trailing 
over the hills; and the tender face of a 
mountain daisy was like the thought of 
one much loved and long dead. The 
sigh of the wind in the forest filled him 
with a kind of wild, sad joy: 

“There is scarcely any earthly object 
moves me more than to walk in the 
sheltered side of a wood in a cloudy 
winter day, and hear the stormy wind 
howling among the trees. It is my best 
season for devotion: my mind is wrapt 
in a kind of enthusiasm for Him, who 
in the language of the Hebrew bard, 
‘walks on the wings of the wind.’” 

Thus in his own heart, had he known 
it, there was the root of the fierce, dark 
piety of the Covenanter. No dogma is 
made; it grows up out of life. Even 
the awful Calvinism which Burns as- 
sailed has its roots in reality. If in his 
day it was $o taught as almost to blot 
out the love of God and the face of 
Jesus, none the less it has a basis in 
fact. From that faith in its sombre 
form Burns was saved by his tender- 
ness of heart. His love of nature did 
not make him stern with others—nor, 
alas, stern with himself. In fact, he sel- 
dom sings of nature apart from human- 


ity, and he is ever mingling human feel- 
ing with her forms and finding in her 
varying moods a mirror of his soul. 


“Ye banks and braes o’ bonny Doon, 
How can ye bloom so fair? 

Ye little birds, how can ye sing, 
And I so full of care?” 


For Burns was chiefly the Poet of 
Man—of man, that is, in his native no- 
bility and worth, without regard to 
race or rank. With him the rank was 
but the guinea stamp, and a man was 
to be estimated and honored for his 
manhood. He did not seek to level all. 
If he flayed the selfishness and pride of 
the rich, it was not from envy of the 
rich, as is too much the mood of our 
day. Not so. He told the poor man 
that it is no sin to be poor, but that it 
is a sin to be ashamed of it. Instead, 
he should be a man, live his own life, 
recognize the dignity of Man, and re- 
joice in his hardy lot. He taught that 
honest poverty is not only nobler but 
happier than indolent or _ ill-gotten 
wealth. He celebrated the joys of the 
humble life, its freedom, its dear home 
loves, its deep pieties. For God is the 
Father of all alike, His equal love fall- 
ing as richly upon the humble as upon 
the cultured. 

This lesson is needed today. If we 
have become a race of snobs who meas- 
ure men by money, we are unworthy 
sons of our fathers who toiled in sim- 
plicity and poverty, building this re- 
public. For all such Burns had a fine 
contempt. And just as truly would he 
scorn the poor man who, instead of 
standing erect, only cringes and whines. 
The Cotter’s dog and the Laird’s dog 
are very real dogs, as all admit, but 
their talk is something more than dog- 
philosophy. It is the story of the age- 
old struggle of rich and poor, of high 
and low, and it was like Burns to take 
the part of the under dog. Still, had 
the Cotter’s dog given way to the weak- 
ness of self-pity, Burns would have 
been the first to kick him. He hated 
fawning as he hated sham, and he knew 
that if toil is often tragedy, labor is an 
honor and a joy. 

No wonder Lincoln loved Burns. Did 
not Mark Twain say that the Civil War 
was really a fight between Robert 
Burns and Sir Walter Scott? We of 
the South, he said, read Scott for his 
pride of blood and extraction, his charm 
of courtesy, his romance of old chivalry 
—and, he might have added, for his 
purity of genius. While Lincoln read 
Burns and his gospel that a man is a 
man, whether white or black. Hence 
the clash of ideals. No matter; we 
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who were born in the wake of the war 
knew poverty in its most real form, 
and if it taught us the dignity of labor, 
it also deepened our faith in divine 
realities. It was a dreadful ordeal, but 
good came of it, though not without bit- 
ter suffering. 

And Burns was the Poet of Pity. 
That which lives in his song, and -will 
live while human nature is the same, 
is the touch of divine pity, of pathos, 
of melting sympathy—his faith in man 
and his love of liberty and justice. AlI- 
ways the heart of the singer was warm 
in his words—never subtleized or re- 
fined away, and it was a heart that 
carried in it an alabaster box of pity. 
His poems were little jets of love and 
joy finding their way up and out 
through the fissures of the granite-like 
theology of his day. They came fresh 
from the heart of a man whom the 
death of a little bird set musing of the 
meaning of a world wherein life is 
woven of beauty, sorrow, and death. 
A flower crushed in the budding, a 
-field-mouse turned out of home by a 
plowshare, a wounded hare limping along 
the road to dusty death, or the memory 
of a tiny bird that sang for him in 
days agone, touched him to tears. Aye, 
he was a man who had the strength of 
man and more than the mercy of wo- 
man. 

By as much as the world fills up with 
men who have this social imagination 
of Burns—sympathy with their fellows 
and insight into their lives—by so much 
will the Golden Rule become, not a 
vague dream, but a necessity. It is the 
power to put ourselves in the place of 
another, see from his angle, feel what 
he feels, sit where he sits, that makes 
the Golden Rule a reality. If the spirit 
of Robert Burns could have its way 
every injustice, every cruelty to man 
and beast, every despotism would fall. 
May that spirit flourish to the confound- 


ing of all unkindness, until no man can 
be happy while his fellows are miser- 
able, no little child abused, no song 
bird shot in mid air, no heart broken 
by lust or greed. Once let that sweet 
sympathy find its way into all the dark 
places of the world, and there will by 
light and music where now there is 
misery and woe. 

In his deepest soul Robert Burns was 
religious, though his words betray little 
of what is distinctively Christian in 
faith. His mind was richly stored with 
Bible lore, but his faith was that of a 
deist, and the picture of piety in the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night was the faith 
of his fathers, not his own. If only 
Burns had learned to sing the poetry 
of Jesus. His fear and his love alike 
made him confess God; but the God 
he confessed was never brought near 
enough to his heart to have over him 
the influence of a Person. Deism was 
not enough. No far off, awful God is 
enough for a man who has to fight 
hand-in-hand every day with passion. 
No man can win that fight alone. He 
must have help. Burns needed Christ 
as few men ever needed Him—but not 
more than you and I need Him to save 
us from ourselves, from the lusts of the 
flesh, the pride of life, and the fear of 
the grave! 


“Is there a man whose judgment clear, 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave: 
Here pause—and, through the starting 
tear, 
Survey this grave. 


“The poor Inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame: 

But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name.” 
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TUESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27, 1914—RUDYARD KIPLING 


No one, perhaps, since Dickens, has so 
captured public attention, or has been so 
taken to the hearts of men, as Rudyard 
Kipling. For a time the critics would 
have none of him, and a collection of 
their flings at him would make interest- 
ing reading. Even now there are be- 
lated snarlers who tell us that his sun 
has set. None the less, Kipling has 
made for himself a unique and secure 
position in literature, and if there was 
any doubt of his genius before he wrote 
the epic of India in Kim, there has been 
none since. 

Most of us, at one time or another, 
have had an attack of Kiplingitis. It 
was an epidemic at one time. That is 
to say, Kipling is a man whom one likes 
very much or not at all, as is nearly al- 
ways true of a man who is virile and 
full of force. His poems, with their 
sweep and swing, have made men sing 
wherever art is known, and his stories 
have carried tired people to strange 
lands of fancy and adventure. If he is 
no longer on a pedestal, he at least has 
a niche of his own. 


‘Tt is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth,” 


may serve as a kind of motto of his 
life and philosophy, to which we should 
add the note of robust, Puritan piety. 
which underlies his work: 


“Help me to need no aid from men, 
That I may aid such men as need.” 


It was at Bombay, “between the palms 
and the sea, where the world-end steam- 
ers meet,” that Kipling was born, De- 
cember 30, 1865. His father, Lockwood 
Kipling, was a modeler and designer in 
terra cotta, a great reader, a true artist, 
albeit somewhat eccentric. At a picnic 
one day near the village of Rudyard he 
met a pretty girl named Alice Mac- 
donald, the daughter of a Wesleyan 
minister. They fell in love, and when 
the young man went to be director of 
the art school at Bombay, she went with 
him as his wife. She was one of three 
sisters, each of whom married artists— 
one became the wife of Sir Edmund 
Burne-Jones. 

When a son was born to the Kiplings, 
by a pretty bit of sentiment they named 
him Rudyard — remembering the little 
village and lake where they had first 
met. For short they called him “Rud- 
die.” Like most lads he had a will of 
his own—as odd as he was ugly, using 
books for toys, with eyes that saw every- 
thing and forgot nothing. At twelve he 
went with his father to England, visit- 


ing the Paris Exhibition along the way; 
and was placed in the military school 
at Westward Ho. Not always at the 
head of his class, nor within reach of 
it, the near-sighted boy was neither a 
scholar nor a prodigy. However, he 
took a prize for an essay in English lit- 
erature, and served as editor of the 
college paper. 

Returning to India, he became a re- 
porter on the military Gazette at La- 
hore, and met with many adventures. 
By chance the Duke of Connaught took 
a fancy to the lad, and as they talked 
one day the Duke asked him: 

“What are you going to do, now that 
you are in India again? What would 
you like to do?” 

_ “I would like, sir,’ said Kipling, “to 
live with the army for a time, and write 
up Tommy Atkins.” 

_Whereupon the Duke gave him the 
right to go with the army, offering him 
escort when it was needed—and it was 
thus that Kipling saw India, saw it from 
the outside at least, and what he saw 
he has told us in his tales. With the 
opportunity came a mastery of the art 
of story-telling, and a style swift, vivid, 
striking. Two little volumes of stories, 
and one of the Departmental Ditties, 
were printed in India—one of them il- 
lustrated by his father—but they had no 
sale. Armed with his stories, he started 
to England by way of Hong-Kong and 
San Francisco. He tried first in Frisco, 
and, later, in New York, to find a pub- 
lisher, and failed. Disgusted, he set 
sail for England—having had a talk with 
Mark Twain betimes, and found in him 
a literary idol. He found a publisher in 
England, but again his stories failed and 
fell flat. Though he had _ wealthy 
friends in England, he did not let them 
know of his presence, much less tell! 
them his lodging-place. 

One evening Edmund Yates sat down 
in his club, wondering where he might 
find-a story for his paper—the London 
World. He asked a friend at the next 
table to help him out. 

“Why on earth,” 
“don’t you print an 
Rudyard Kipling?” 

“Who in thunder is 
ling?” asked Yates. 

Having learned who Kipling was, 
Yates sent a reporter to interview him. 
That gave Kipling a chance. A born 
journalist, he gave such an interview as 
one seldom reads in a lifetime, and it 
set the town talking. Reading it, the 
editor of the London Times remembered 
a tiny book of stories on his desk which 


said the friend, 
interview with 


Rudyard Kip- 
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he had neglected. He reviewed it to the 
length of a column, and the fame of 
Kipling was made. Edition after edi- 
tion of his stories and poems were pub- 
lished and sold. The seamy heroes of 
whom he sang, the lives they lived, full 
equally of dramatic virtues and dramatic 
sins, caught the popular imagination, 
aided by the rugged strength, brilliancy 
of color, and vividness of the style of 
the writer. 

For Kipling is a singer who does not 
need to soar. The charm of him is that 
he flies low enough to see the romance, 
the poetry, the mysticism of common 
things. No one else could have written, 
as in “McAndrew’s Hymn,” the poetry 
of a steam engine—its glancing, glisten- 
ing pistons, its great steel arms sending 
the ship scudding over the sea. A poet 
of energy he is, indeed, but he sees that 
energy is soul, is mind in action, 1s the 
hitching of stars to wagons. Nor have 
we had such another personifier of 
things in our literature. He makes the 
bolts and beams and screws of a ship 
talk. He reports the conversation of 
locomotives, of ships, of birds and 
beasts. He sings the song of the open 
road, of “the winds that tramp the 
world.” Brutal you may call him, but 
he makes us feel that all things are 
alive; that soul is everywhere. He is 
the past grand pantheist in our literary 
pantheon. i 

As such he is dear to the children, es- 
pecially to the boys, who live in the glow 
of that primitive pantheism which has 
haunted man since ever he began to 
make gods in his own image. An truth, 
Kipling is himself a boy, as witness the 
Jungle Books, the elusive Brushwood 
Boy, and the boy and girl of Puck of 
Pook’s Hill who go back into the Land 
of Memory—where the dead live. He 
who does not love the Just So Stories, 
the unforgetable Drums of Fore and 
Aft, or the story of the little Indian 
baby whose sand-house was destroyed, 
has let the child within him die. The 
names are new and strange and the 
scenery is unfamiliar, but the appeal is 
the same, for the child-world is 
eternal— 

“And in the hearts of Children 
There is no East or West.” 


Most wonderful of all in the story 
of “They,” in which a sad-hearted man 
rides in a clattering motor-car away 
from the din of our noisy world—out 
into the Never-Never-Land, which is 
not far from any of us, if happily we 
seek it. “They,” that is the little lost 
children long since fallen into dust, and 
who live in the House of God where all 


latches are low, and play their game of 
hide and seek like sunbeams and 
shadows in the woods. One feels the 
ache of his heart in his words as he 
writes, and also that eerie genius which 
helps even those who have not known 
the pain of the grave to realize the 
shadowy world into which the dead have 
vanished. Never was there such an 
exegesis of the words of the Master, 
“In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.” 

In such books Kipling makes amends, 
in part at least, to woman. If in his 
earlier stories he laughs at her, and in 
the Vampire says the meanest thing ever 
said about her—“a rag and a bone and 
a hank of hair’—she will forgive him, 
mayhap, for his tenderness to children: 
“The little ones, than whom none are 
so terrible if one misplace a word, or a 
second telling vary events by so much 
as one small devil.” There are Jakin 
and Lew, Punch-baba and the Lashmar 
baby—immortal figures, wise with pure 
baby wisdom, and the pathos that clings 
to child-life everywhere. 

Also, the men of whom Kipling writes 
are the men whom women love; the 
men who do things. From one point of 
view, he is a wholesome rebuke to our 
sex-obsessed age. He can write a love 
story—such as “Without Benefit of 
Clergy’—but that is not his ruling mo- 
tive. He even shows, in “The Greatest 
Story in the World,” how love may be 
a deadener on work; but taking his writ- 
ing by the large, he has done no more 
than put the eternal feminine in the 
back-ground—for which let us give 
thanks. He is a flabby being who can- 
not admire Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Lea- 
royd, despite their immense vulgarity. 
They are not plaster saints. Far from 
it. But they are real men, primitive, 
passionate, powerful, full of irrational 
loyalties and prejudices on which we 
can depend—real men, no feverish, sel- 
fish clods of ailments and grievances. 
Some one should make a Book of the 
Wisdom of Mulvaney; for example— 


“Hit a man and help a woman, and ye 
can’t be far wrong anyways.” 

“lve had my day, and nothing can 
take away the taste of that. But it’s 
over, and ’twill niver come back to me.” 

“Watch the hand: if she shuts her 
hand tight , thumb down over the 
knuckle, take up your hat and go. 
You'll make a fool of yoursilf if ye 
stay. But if the hand lies open—go on.” 

“Don’t fight with ivry scut for the 
pure joy of fightin’, but if ye do, knock 
the nose of him first and frequent.” 

“Good cause the regiment has to know 
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me for its best soldier. Better cause 
‘have I to know myself for the worse 
man. I’m only fit to take the new 
drafts and teach what I’ll niver learn 
myself.” 

“T kissed her on the tip of the nose 
and under the eye, and a girl that lets 
a kiss come tumblewise like that has 
mever been kissed before.” 

“Take note, sorr—wimmen will take 
the airs and graces instid of the man 
nine times out of ten, and only find out 
the blunder later.” 

“Whin liquor does not take hold, the 
soul of a man is rotten within him.” 


Of the poetry of Kipling there is not 
much to say, because it speaks so well 
for itself. He wrote of rough men in 
words after their kind, using the refuse 
of language, so to speak; but under his 
pen even slang catches fire and sings. 
He is master of sing-song and refrain, 
of melodies that trip and dance, and 
gaily or mournfully come and go to 
banjo accompaniment. For vividness, 
for vitality, for the magic of the neces- 
sary word, there is not another like him. 
From swinging ballads of the barrack 
room, he passed to higher notes of 
stately, solemn chant, singing the Saga 
of the Anglo-Saxon round the world. 
The Recessional is a noble anthem, if, 
alas, a few years later, he forgot in a 
fury of war-passion all which in that 
high song he had prayed God to remem- 
ber. One has only to read that passage 
by Wells in “The New Machiavelli’ to 
realize how deeply Kipling stirred the 
young, and how firmly he grasped the 
mind of his day. 

Such a writer, we may be sure, will 
live. Whatever his faults, and they are 
many and obvious, he has sung of 
things which no change of policy or 
manners can alter—first loves, ships and 
great engines, and the clutch of duty in 
the bare spaces. His religion—it is the 
goodly gospel of men who live and love, 
and do and dare; the gospel of work 
again and yet again, and courage and 
loyalty through it all—with now and 
then a flash of laughter at the Fates 
who try to defeat man’s unconquerable 
soul. To do the next duty, to live 
cleanly, cheerfully, stoically—that is the 
sum of it. They who hold such a faith 
are not men of speech, but rather like 
the man “who had done his work and 
held his peace, and had no fear to die.” 
He has faith that the Power who start- 
ed this scheme of things going will 
bring it to an end for the best. But 
that end may be Nirvana; Kipling does 
not say. He leaves the end with Him 
who is the beginning—and that is wise. 


It is a simple religion, as simple as that 
of Ulysses, of Sidney, of stout Sir Rich- 
ard Granville. Not only simple but hu- 
man, if not exclusively masculine—the 
religion of unchastened, faulty men—of 
Dick Helder, McAndrew, and Mul- 
vaney—as far below the faith of Jesus 
as a banjo ditty is below the music of 
Beethoven. 

Surely it need hardly be said that 
such a man could in nowise know the 
great, deep, brooding soul of India. 
With a genius for observation, hardly 
equalled since Dickens, he saw its pic- 
turesqueness—its rich colors, its oriental 
habit of life and mind, its strange 
faiths, its infinite variety of human na- 
ture. He saw India as Tommy Atkins 
saw it, but not the real India whose 
mighty thinkers were pondering the 
world-problem when our fathers were 
little more than savages. Had Kipling 
caught even a glimpse of the real In- 
dia, it would have eluded him, as it has 
so many others. For India is not one 
thing, but many — yet underneath its 
multi-colored life lies that eternal 
mysticism, that outlook and insight of 
soul which no passing visitor, though 
he walk with Kim the long white road. 
winding a thousand years or a thousand 
miles, can see and know. For all his 
captaincy in expression, he has told us 
of India only from the outside. 

If we take the stories of Kipling just 
as stories, it is well. But it is a cruel 
error to take them as interpretations of 
India, as the stories of Hearne are of 
Japan. But as stories, using India for 
background, color, and character, they 
are, many of them, classics. As feats 
in the art of short-story writing they are 
memorable. In style they stand unique 
and apart. Every reader will have his 
favorites but of the one hundred and 
thirty stories, perhaps the Mulvaney 
stories are best known and admired. 
Much wit, and many kinds of wisdom, 
are in these stories. Yet this is a pe- 
culiar trait of them all: while one reads 
they are vivid, but no stories ever writ- 
ten are so easy to forget. With all 
their magic-lantern-like reality, hardly 
more than a dozen can be recalled in de- 
tail. The names live, but not the char- 
acters. It is indeed strange. Also, the 
stories that remain in memory—except 
those of Mulvaney—are the least Kip- 
linesque. Such is the fact, and he who 
will may work out the puzzle of it to 
suit himself. 

Kipling is a Puritan, and the Old 
Testament is his guide-book. His God 
is the Lord of the far-flung battle line, 
of shouting captains and navies melting 
over the rim of the horizon. It is one 
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thing to accept the hideous facts of war, 
and another thing to glorify them. The 
hand that wrote— 


“But for pleasure and profit topether 
Allow me the hunting of man,” 


is not modern in the large sense of the 
term, to say nothing of “On Greenhow 
Hill.” In fact, if we except two great 
causes—humanity to animals and his 
fierce hatred of the rum devil—Kipling 
is not modern at all. For the typically 
modern movements he has only a cynical 
contempt. Democracy, the advent of 
woman, the education of the masses, 
the dream of world-peace — these are 
butts of his scorn. In “The Sons of 
Martha” his deep-seated aristocracy be- 
comes a blasphemy, in that he saddles 
classism and caste off on the Almighty; 
and, if we must tell the real truth, no- 
where has the wolf of a narrow jingo- 
ism worn the sheep’s robe of religion 
as in the Recessional. 

As a writer, Kipling is a delight, but 
as an influence he is, in some ways, a 
danger. It is a pity that the weight of 
so noble a name should be on the nether 
side of so many of the fair humanities 
—but the rascal does get the poetry even 
out of the wrong side of things. Nev- 
ertheless, so much of good as there is in 
Kipling—and it is much and very good 
—we keep among our precious posses- 
sions. He is the poet of labor and ser- 


vice, of virility and power. The poet of 
force is also the poet of force of char- 
acter. He glories in a sound mind in a 
sound body. He holds that man was 
destined for good, and that he will at- 
tain it; he denies only the principle of 
absolute evil. He mocks at the thing 
which would appear to be what it is not. 
His protest is against pride, by which 
the angels fell. 

Noyes thinks that Kipling will yet do 
his greatest work, or at least that his 
best poetry is yet to come. He thin‘s 
some of the lines in Rewards and 
Fairies the finest work Kipling has ever 
done. Yet surely they are not finer 
than those lines beginning: 


“The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest who hast made the fire, 
Thou knowest who hast made the clay.” 


Let us hope that Noyes is right, and 
that Kipling will yet win new glory. 
May he live long to enchant us—this 
word-wizard, this magician with the 
wand of genius, this mystic of the bar- 
rack-room, this courageous, virile man 
who asks that— 


“Only the Master shall praise us, 
And only the Master shall blame; 


And each in his separate star 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it 
For the God of things as they are.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 1, 1914—FACT AND FAITH 


Prayer 


© ‘Thou who dwellest in light una» 
proachable, whom no man hath seen, nor 
can see, but who art the one Reality of 
all, the first and the last, we would wor- 
ship Thee in spirit and in truth, Give 
Thyself to us in our devotions, we pray 
Thee, even as we seek to give ouselves to 
Thee. Teach us to know that if we de- 
sire Thee it is Thy spirit moving within 
us, because Thou desirest us. May we 
rejoice in the unrest of heart that trou- 
bles us, since Thou hast made us to be 
restless till we know Thee. 

Lord, we believe, help Thou our un- 
belief—that amid the hard facts of life 
we may learn to trust that which we 
have within us of the true and everlast- 
ing. Let us not forget Thee for an hour, 
but, remembering Thee, order and rule 
our days by the light in which we see 
light. Though creeds fall to pieces and 
pass away, may faith abide and grow, 
taking the tragedy of life and turning 
it to triumph. In spite of the power of 
the flesh, and though often baffled and 
beaten, may we be victors in the end. 

Forgive us our sins and let us not slip 
back into the poorer, lower life from 
which we have begun slowly to ascend. 
Help us to walk with Thee, to stand and 
fight on Thy side, and when the day is 
dark to trust the hidden might of truth. 
Let us not rest in the outward, but reach 
down to the reality, and make our home 
in that which no vicissitude can alter or 
obscure. By Thy grace keep us in duti- 
ful loyalty to hard tasks, in wise hope 
when all looks forbidding, in faithful 
love when love meets with no response. 

Without Thee, our Father, life is too 
much for us, heavy with care and dark 
with mystery. Give us hearts to trust 
Thee against the witness of sense, the 
shadow of sin, and the veto of the grave; 
hearts to do and dare, to strive and pur- 
sue, because Thou art, and the world is 
Thine. Make this moment a trysting 
time, that our hearts may know such 
sweetness and strength, such purity and 
light, that we may labor joyously for the 
good, and, dying at last, survive death 
as He did whom we love and follow. 
In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 
“Lord, I believe, help Thou my unbe- 
lief.” Mark 9:24. 
“Neither death, nor life, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God.” 
Rom. 8:38, 39. 


No verse in the Gospels was more 
highly prized by Ritschl than that in 


which the sorely-perplexed father, be- 
neath the Mount of Vision, uttered his 
struggling hopes and fears in behalf of 
his afflicted boy. To the German think- 
er that weeping cry, with its echo of the 
deepest of all spiritual conflicts, was a 
pattern of prayer. It was brave, sincere, 
piteous, and trembling with a faith 
which the hard facts had made feeble. 
No doubt to him the words of St. Paul, 
marching to victory against all odds, 
would have seemed like a fourth dimen- 
sion. 

Somewhere between these two texts 
we live our lives, and most of us are 
nearer to the father than we are to the 
saint. If that poor man unbares his 
heart, in the very act he unbares ours. 
Happy the man who, weary of fruitless 
quest and endless argument, is willing 
to try the way of prayer, even if it be 
only a dim faith in faith despite the fact. 
Happier still the man who by the grace 
given in prayer, wins from the bitter, 
old, and haggard reality of life a faith 
that masters it, transfigures it, and turns 
it to a song of triumph, as the great 
souls have done. 

Our first form of faith is that handed 
to us by our ancestors. It is not really 
ours, but is simply the tradition of in- 
sight and piety in which we are born, 
satisfying, for a time, the instinctive re- 
ligion of our nature. We accept it, not 
because we have thought it through or 
have tested it by the fact—for no lad 
can do either—but because of our faith 
in those who taught it. When we out- 
grow this first faith, as most men do, 
we begin to scrutinize with our reason 
what we have been taught. At this 
point the battle between faith and un- 
belief begins, and with men who think 
it never stops. Yet it is not in youth 
that the victory is finally lost or won. 
There awaits another transition, less 
radical and more profound—the transi- 
tion from criticism to experience, from 
arguments to realities. i 

Every man knows that mere intellec- 
tual difficulties are not the real stum- 
bling blocks for faith. Questions of au- 
thority, of inspiration, of miracle, of this 
dogma and that, have their worth, but 
they do not touch the real issue. Even 
when thought has won its victory for 
faith, it leaves the profoundest battle 
unfought. The House of Doctrine may 
be drawn for the intellect; it may seem 
to be consistent and true; but, admire 
it as you may, it is only the design of 
the architect—a mansion on _ paper. 
When we have satisfied the reason that 
God exists, that duty is real, that all 
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souls are made for life eternal, then the 
real struggle begins. It is the tragedy 
of our lot that the faith which reason 
sets up, life undermines, submerges, or 
knocks down. No mere rationalism, 
facile though it be, meets the real situa- 
tion at all. It goes down, along with all 
other dogmatisms, in face of the facts 
of life. 

That is why youth is not the most 
critical period in the life of a man. No, 
it is in the middle years, when the glow 
of morning has faded into the light of 
common day, when a man is living in 
the thick of things, inland far, having 
lost 

“Sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither,” 


and not yet having heard the music of 
that ocean whither we go—then it is that 
faith, and character too, are most sorely 
tried. Often the high and tender faith 
of Jesus seems as unreal as a dream, 
something which, as Maeterlink says, 
“one meets with nowhere except in 
Judea.” For one who tries to see life 
as it is and as a whole, not choice parts 
of it, such a faith is not easy to hold. 
It finds no echo in the actual world. Its 
music soon dies in the din of the street; 
its voice sounds faint as a whisper out 
under the stars. No wonder men let go 
of it, though they may still hold to it 
nominally, and slip imperceptibly into a 
way of thinking and acting as if it were 
too frail to be true amid brute realities. 

Who does not know how the facts of 
life seem to array themselves against the 
faith of the soul. The very bulk and 
mass and vastness of things try to crush 
it with their dead weight. Nature is 
apparently indifferent to it, crushing the 
saint and the sinner alike, the babe as 
quickly as the rake. Disaster, follow- 
ing fast and following faster, conspires 
against it. Lazarus was good and just, 
industrious and thrifty, let us say, in 
the days of his health; but misfortune 
overtook him and he lay helpless at the 
gate of the rich man, attended by dogs. 
Could your faith convert such poverty 
and misery into inward wealth? An un- 
foreseen stroke lays a man low at mid- 
day, puts an end to his career, and 
changes the map of his life. He is 
shunted off into obscurity like a train of 
useless .cars. What then? Can his 
faith help him to adjust himself to what 
remains possible? 

Then there is the awful tragedy of 
moral defeat. We have seen Robert 
Burns, tender of heart and divinely gift- 
ed, falling far and falling low. Oh, the 
pity of it! Worse still, if possible, is 
the fate meted out to the loveliest souls 


of the race. Jesus deserved the best 
from men and He received the worst; 
He did good, only good, always, every- 
where—and for this He was crucified 
between two thieves! Why the sacri- 
fice of the best? Why do the young die, 
leaving us to wring our hands in help- 
less woe? Why is the cup of death 
pressed forever to the lips of love? At 
last life ends in death. We are born, 
we struggle up into strength, we fit our- 
selves for work, we spend our days in 
honorable service, and it all comes, as 
Virgil said, to a handful of dust. The 
longest life and the most availing in be- 
half of the ideal is daily reminded: “if 
we wait the grave is our house.” 

Such is the indictment which life 
seems to frame against faith. It is not 
the work of a clever critic; it is the 
force of fact. And yet it is in this real 
world, which is “the world of all of us,” 
that we must find our faith; here or not 
at all. What shall we say to all this? 
How can we march with hope against 
these dark realities, make manhood se- 
cure, and shed light upon the weary path 
of mortal men? Surely not by throw- 
ing faith away as a fiction and giving up 
the fight. That is one way, but it is the 
way of the coward. Still less can we 
win by making a house of make-believe 
far from harsh fact, refusing to look at 
the reality of life. When we blind our- 
selves to facts we stultify our minds in 
the effort to save our faith. That is 
not only foolish but immoral. 

Others accept or make up some neat 
formula which they apply, and let it 
go. The writer of the thirty-seventh 
Psalm—a sweet, kind old man — con- 
cluded that it was best not to fret over 
dark facts. He was content to say that 
the wicked might grow to great power, 
but that soon one would look for him in 
vain. As to the righteous, he said he 
had lived long but he had not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread. He may not have seen those sad 
sights, but others have. The writer of 
the seventy-third Psalm frankly con- 
fessed that the problem was too much 
for him, until he, too, found refuge in 
a formula—that the end of the sinner 
will be violence and tragedy. Some- 
times it is, but not always. Many a time 
a man has lived a vile life, died quietly. 
and had a monument erected in his 
honor. Such formulas are too glib. 
There is one answer to them, and it is 
final and irrefutable; they are not true 
to the facts of life. 

Life as we have to live it makes the 
way of faith hard, and yet we must 
walk by faith, not by sight. Our task 
is to face the facts as they are at their 
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worst, and win from them an adequate 
faith. Can such a victory be won? If 
so, how? This is the theme of the book 
of Job, and though many ages have 
come and gone it has never been met in 
a better way. Loss of poverty, loss of 
family, loss of health—often enough any 
one of these ills makes men lose faith. 
It is no slight matter to have the sav- 
ings of years swept away in a night. 
Death casts a long shadow, but how 
dark must have been the cloud over Job 
when his family was destroyed! Then 
his body became a mass of filth and 
pain, driving him from his home to 
wail on the ash-heap. As if this were 
not enough, his friends, instead of of- 
fering sympathy, used his woe as proof 
of his sin. 

Here is life at its worst, and Job had 
to face it. Martyrs have defied the 
throned tyrannies of the world and gone 
singing to rack or stake, because they 
felt that God was with them. Job was 
unconsoled by any such faith. He felt 
that God was against him. He stood 
alone, a noble and pure man suffering 
he knew not why, undefeated by pov- 
erty, death and torture; stood in de- 
fiance of all the thought and the belief 
of the world. in defiance. even, of God 
himself! Those great, oft-quoted 
words, “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him,” are not correct. Let us 
read them aright, for they reveal, as per- 
haps no other words on earth reveal, the 
greatness of the soul and the basis of a 
faith that is mightier than fate: 


“He will slay me; I have no hope: 
nevertheless will I maintain my ways 
before Him.” 


Measure, if you can, the immeasur- 
able daring of that resolve! Property, 
family, health, faith, hope, everything 
was gone—everything, except his sense 
of moral integrity! Holding to the 
moral ideal, he makes appeal to a Real- 
ity above and beyond all known and 
knowable things—a Reality more com- 
manding than what men call God, more 
lasting than what men call life. Slowly, 
under the burden of unutterable anguish, 
he begins to perceive that, after all, 
there may be a greater God behind the 
shadow of the world, above the welter 
of its woe; and then he comes to feel 
that this possible, conceivable God is the 
real God—the true God who will do him 
tight. He cannot see this awful, un- 
known God, but he longs for Him, and 
trusts Him as Luther did in his hymn: 


“And though they take our life, 
Goods, honor, children, wife; 
Yet is their profit small, 


These things shall perish all: 
The city of God remaineth.” 


Though bowed low he is not broken, 
and out of the depths he rises upon the 
wings of faith to the heights of prayer: 
“T know that my Vindicator liveth, and 
at last He will stand up upon the earth: 
and after my skin the worms have de- 
stroyed, without my flesh I shall see 
God; whom I, even I, shall see on my 
side!” Such faith is also a fact; 
and for me it is proof enough of im- 
mortality. Since life cannot conquer it, 
neither can death. We do not want 
make-believe; we want truth. We do 
not want dogma; we want the living 
God. He is the truth of truths, the 
first truth and the last, and to know Him 
is to know that 


“Somewhere beyond the stars 
Is'a Love that is better than Fate; 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see Him, and I will wait.” 


Job appealed to the highest, and his 
appeal was not in vain. The brute 
atheistic fact bludgeoned his faith and 
broke it, but he won a higher faith 
which, in turn, forced the darkest facts 
of life to yield him light. Without his 
tragedy he would never have felt the 
need of that higher faith, much less 
have won it. Have we not here, then, 
a hint of a reason why such woes assail 
us in the midst of the years? Had the 
life of Job moved on in sunlight, he 
would hardly have guessed the possi- 
bility of this highest of all truths. Here 
is a faith that faces the fact and mas- 
ters it. How simple it is, yet how pro- 
found, overwhelming, satisfying. Hav- 
ing felt the worst and found the best, 
it is proof against flood and fire and 
storm and death. It is not a theory 
about life, but a trophy won from life— 
the one victory worth the winning. 


“T leant my ear to the world’s heart, 
(Beat, beat, beat!) 
I leant my ear to the world’s heart, 
Where all its voices meet. 
I heard them sound together, 
I heard them sob alone, 
The far, the near, and the nether, 
The known—and the unknown. 
From desert they rose and mountain, 
From city and sea and plain, 
And the voices, all, to one voice 
Blent, in the bitter pain: 
We are the people of Sorrow, 
Haled from the silent earth, 
Happy it is, 
Happy is love— 
Happier should be birth! 
We come to the land of the living, 
We go to the realm of death, 
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We bide for a day 
And then—away! 
O, why are we given breath? : 


“I leant my ear to the world’s heart, 
(Long long, long!) 
A closer ear to the world’s heart, 
And lo—it beats more strong! 
And the building of human beauty, - 
The crushing of human crime, 
The music of human duty 
Outclarioned fate and time. 
Yea, over the cry of sorrow 
And doubt which is ever brief 
There rose the lay of the New Day, 
The high voice of belief: 
We are the people of Patience, 
Who wait—and look before. 
Silent is birth, 
Silent the tomb, 
But silent Life no more! 
Our gods are becoming One God, 
And tho’ there is ever death, 
We yet shall learn, 
At some day’s turn, 
Why—why we are given breath!” 


Faith that is written in a book, or in 
a creed, has its dignity and worth, but 
it cannot save a man. Until it actually 
resolves itself into character and the 
ideal forces that make character, it is 
mere theory. To be of vital value our 
faith must authenticate itself in the 


moral trial and struggle with the facts 
of life. God must be known through 
the moral process of living, and finally 
made real in the triumph of the loving 
heart, in the victory of the right spirit. 
The men who have won God for their 
own lives through the discipline of dis- 
illusionment, and who through their 
lives are giving Him to their fellows— 
these are the real leadevs of faith. They 
build the house of faith on the rock of 
reality, and the gates of hell cannot pre- 
vail against it. Winning faith and keep- 
ing it is thus the greatest thing that the 
best and wisest man can do. 

This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith. He whom we 
love won the highest faith and kept it, 
not by skill of logic, but by valor of 
soul amid the tears and tragedies of 
life—kept it even unto death! Who 
then shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, 
or famine, or peril? Nay, in all these 
things we may be more than conquerers 
though Him who loved us. Neither 
death, nor life, nor things present, nor 
things to come, not any other created 
thing, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God. Thanks be to God 
who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus! 
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TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 3, 1914—TAGORE: THE GOSPEL OF INDIA 


Never was Kipling further wrong 
than when he said that the West is 
West and the East is East, and never 
the twain can meet. That is absurd. 
Long ago Socrates learned that human- 
ity 1s one, with faiths, fears, hopes and 
thoughts in common. If East and West 
are different, they are yet akin. If they 
are far apart, it is only on the surface, 
for the life they live and the truth they 
seek are ever the same. Dig deep enough 
and you will find the “still, sad music 
of humanity” flowing like an undertone 
beneath all variations of race, creed, and 
climate. 

How different the East is from the 
West we know. If you have read the 
story of The Talisman, by Sir Walter 
Scott, you will recall the scene of Rich- 
ard at the tent of Saladin. A truce hav- 
ing been called, the two leaders met and 
a test of skill was proposed. The big, 
brawny man of the west with one blow 
cut a bar of iron in two, and the man 
of the east was amazed. Saladin, in his 
turn, drew a keen scimitar and in an in- 
stant, as with the twist of the wrist, laid 
open a pillow of down. King Richard 
was amazed at his dexterity. This is a 
parable of East and West in their qual- 
ities of mind, no less than in their feats 
of skill. Where the English mind be- 
gins to split and ravel, the German be- 
gins its work. Where the German mind 
becomes misty and vague, the Hindu 
mind takes up the thread, following it 
where we are unable to go. 


As a fact, East and West have been 
meeting for ages. The Bible we read is 
an eastern Book, and He whom we follow 
as the Master of life wore a turban and 
atunic. Time out of mind the men who 
have most deeply touched us have been 
the men most under the sway of the 
thought of the East. It is a fertilizing 
thought. It opens in us seeds of faith 
and beauty. The Light of Asia, even 
when seen through the stained glass of 
poetry, warms us strangely. A common 
afflatus pervades the epigrams of Goethe 
the oriental poetry of Hugo, the music 
of Verdi, and the essays of Emerson— 
and, it must be admitted, the sadness of 


Schopenhauer. It may almost be said 
that our highest thought, from Plato 
to Emerson, is the reflected light of the 
Fast. 

_ Of late years there has been a more 
intimate approach of East and West. 
In 1866 Keshub Sen gave his famous lec- 
ture on “Jesus Christ, Europe and 
Asia,”—an utterance of sweetness and 
light which opened a new day. Again, 
in 1879, the same golden voice was heard 
in a lecture entitled, “India Asks Who is 
Christ?” And the answer was that He 
is a prophet of the East, and that the 
men of the East may, perhaps, know 
and understand Him better than we who 
live in the West. Four years later came 
that book, unique in our annals for its 


spiritual insight and beauty. “The 
Oriental Christ,’ and still later 
from the same pen, “The Spirit 
of God.” They were written by Mo- 


zoomdar, whom you may have heard at 
the Congress of Faiths in 1893—the 
friend of David Swing, who described 
him as “a soul perfumed by the winds 
and flowers of heavenly places, a shadow 
of the early Christians who followed 
Jesus with shouts and palm branches.” 
And so Kipling was wrong, as any 
one can see who tries to compute the 
debt which the men of the West owe to 
the men of the East. In respect of faith, 
while there are sundering differences of 
interpretation, the fundamental truths 
underlying Christianity and Hinduism 
are much the same. In proof of this 
let me name the ruling ideas of Hindu 
faith: revelation. Divine indwelling, pro- 
pitiation by sacrifice, the idea of priest- 
hood, incarnation, the new birth, trans- 
migration or succession of rebirths as 
explaining the moral order, predestina- 
tion, the threefold way of salvation— 
work, knowledge, faith; immortality, and 
union with the Eternal. If you will look 
closely at this list you will discover al- 
most every great idea of our own faith. 
If the Hindu mind interprets many of 
those ideas in ways utterly alien to our 
ways of thinking, none the less it is 
dealing with the same realities. 
How explain this similarity of 
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thought? Some attribute it to the fact 
that Christianity entered northern India 
in the apostolic age, under the apostle 
Thomas. The tradition of his work in 
south India is not rejected, but it is held 
to be, so far, not established. What in- 
fluence that ministry may have had we 
do not know. At any rate, the resem- 
blances between the Bhagavad Gita—the 
Song of the Exalted One—the epic of 
India, dating, perhaps, from the second 
century of our era, and the Gospel of 
John, are very striking. So much so 
that many have inferred that the writer 
of that epic was familiar with the fourth 
Gospel. It is safer to assume the con- 
trary, and to find the key to the similar- 
ity in the fact of common experience. 
For the points of difference are equal- 
ly striking, and, for some of us, more 
fundamental. 

For my part, while paying highest 
tribute to the Bhagavad Gita for its 
depth, beauty, and power both of thought 
and of song, its pantheism blurs its 
vision. If God be simply the sum of 
things, the All, distinctions, both intel- 
lectual and moral, fade into mist. If all 
is God, men will worship the dark and 
pitiless aspects of things, as they have 
done for ages in India. In its hunger 
for God this epic is sublime, but in its 
answer to that cry of the human heart it 
fails. There is no real incarnation. 
Krishna is not a real person, but only a 
phantom of the mind. He did not act- 
ually become man and live the life of 
God on earth. Salvation is sought, but 
there is no savior. Man is left alone, 
and the vision unveiled of the reality 
of things in the Gita, when Krishna 
becomes for the moment a manifesta- 
tion of Brahm, is terrifying. 

While rejoicing in every point of con- 
tact between Hindu faith and our own 
some of us hold the error of pantheism 
to be basic. Nor is it unfair to trace its 
results in Hindu life, especially in its 
benumbing quietism, and in its fourfold 
order which, as between the student, the 
householder, the anchorite and the wan- 
dering ascetic, gives highest honor to 
the latter. Take its ideal of the man of 
faith, described in the Gita as one who 
lives quiet-eyed and serene, passionless 
and unperplexed, too high for gladness, 
grief, or fear. God forbid! That is 
not victory; it is indifference. Suppose 
Lincoln had been such a man, living in 
stainless and untroubled calm. Would 
slavery have been destroyed? Suppose 
_Francis of Assisi had attained that 
ideal, if you can think of him apart 
from his gladness and pity. Would he 
have called Italy back from the rot of 


luxury to the life of the soul, and re- 
built a crumbling church? 

So much for the ideal of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita. For all that, it behooves us 
to read that epic for its stately grace 
of style, its delicacy of insight, and its 
profound longing for God. Moreover, 
it has much to tell us which we need 
to know about India; as, for example, 
the reason for caste, by which the higher 
race maintained its integrity and kept. 
its social order intact. Mingling of 
races, it tells us, makes for hell, and 
that is true when the races are not of 
equal quality, since the offspring fail to 
inherit the better traits of either parent. 
Yet this very system, which saved India 
in the past, may be its undoing in the 
present; for its great need now is unity. 
Also, reading the Gita will reveal, by its 
many ties of affinity with our own faith, 
why Christianity is growing so rapidly 
in India—sixteen hundred per _ cent, 
since 1851, whereas the population has 
increased only sixty-five per cent. 

Tonight, however, we are to study 
a thinker and singer who goes back of 
the Bhagavad Gita to the old forest 
faith of India—the faith which carved 
those rock-cut temples of which the 
father of Kipling made models —the 
faith which worships the spirit of God 
in nature, and seeks the realization of 
life through Love. Love is thus the 
burden of all his thought and song — 
love in all its depth and wonder, its 
myriad forms of beauty, ranging from 
the sensual to the spiritual, from the 
known to the unknown, from the finite 
to the infinite. Like Tolstoy, he has 
traveled from the worship of the senses 
to the quiet of sainthood. It is as a 
teacher of the things of the spirit that 
he comes, singing in a new song the 
oldest faith of India; and’ as such he 
has been crowned with the highest honor 
which a poet may win. 

Tagore is the son of an illustrious 
family whose history goes back to the 
tenth century. Amongst the Tagores 
are counted landowners, lawyers, edi- 
tors, educators, artists, poets, musicians, 
patriots, social reformers, and religious 
seers. His grandfather was a poet, but 
also a philanthropist, and still more a 
worker for the strengthening of the 
bond which unites India and England. 
The father of the poet was a great re- 
ligious sage, devoted, like his son, to the 
life of the spirit. Once a skeptic friend 
of his came to him and asked: 

“You talk of God, ever and again of 
God! What proof is there that there 
is a god at all?” 

“Do you know what light is?” asked 
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Tagore. “How do you know that there 
is such a thing as light?” 

“I see it,’ replied the friend; “it is 
there and needs no proof: it is self- 
evident.” 

“So is the existence of God,” replied 
Tagore; “I see Him within me and 
without me, in everything, and it needs 
no proof; it is self-evident.” 

In such a family —where high faith 
combined with leisure and culture — 
Tagore was born in 1860. Of imagina- 
tion all compact, with a soul as fine as 
woven silk, he was a born poet, mystic, 
and seeker after God. To his child- 
mind, as he has told us in one of his 
letters, the world seemed like a fairy- 
palace, full of beauty, mystery, and joy. 
Hear his musings at the age of six: 

“The whole world seemed to me full 
of mysteries. Every day I used to go 
forth, thinking I might discover one 
of them. All the beauty, sweetness and 
scent of the earth, all the movements of 
the people, the noises in the street, the 
cry of the kites, the cocoanut trees in 
the garden, the banyan tree by the pond, 
the shadow on the water, the morning 
perfume of the flowers—all these used 
to make me feel the presence of a dim- 
ly recognized Being assuming so many 
forms just to keep me company.” 

For the most part, Tagore was edu- 
cated at home, not liking to be hemmed 
in by the walls of a class-room. Be- 
sides, he disliked his teacher of Bengali 
literature, who, though a man of fine 
intellect, was coarse in his manners. He 
refused to answer any oral question, 
and so gravitated to the foot of the 
class. But he surprised the same teach- 
er by capturing the first place in every 
written examination. His father, see- 
ing the inborn tendency of his son, took 
him out of school, and together they 
went for a trip to the Himalayas. There 
he saw nature in her majesty, grandeur, 
and wildness, and learned to know the 
old sylvan deities and the mysteries they 
have to teach. There, also, his father 
taught him English, Sanskrit, and sci- 
ence, and it was there that he began 
to write poetry. 

When he was fourteen his mother 
died, and his intense love for her inten- 
sified his worship of nature. For a time 
he lived in a garden-house by the River 
Ganges, and used to sit for hours and 
muse as the mystic river flowed, like 
the stream of human life, under the star- 
lit sky. All the while he was writing 
poems, essays, stories, and little dramas 
for the family magazine, edited by his 
sister. At seventeen he visited England, 
where he perfected his knowledge of 
English which he writes, as Maeterlink 


writes French, in lovely lengths of sim- 
ple, lucid, musical prose which few can 
equal in India. For the rest, without 
going into long detail, we may divide 
the life of Tagore into two periods: 
romance and religion. His story is the 
old story of the struggle of sense with 
spirit, and, as in all the greatest souls, 
the highest won. 

For a time, however, the issue. was 
uncertain. When the tide of youth 
came rushing in he was almost over- 
whelmed. All the world seemed new, 
different, as if dipped in some vivifying 
color, tempting alike his fancy and his 
senses.. He became an epicure and dan- 
dy—living for fashionable dress, delici- 
ous dishes, ardent romances, and writing 
love lyrics—yet all the while, as he tes- 
tifies, there was ever a deep, half-ut- 
tered longing for things higher. Some 
of his poetry in those early days shock- 
ed the Hindu moralists, who feared an 
epidemic of the Byron and Shelley fever. 
Yet those morning songs were never 
coarse, much less vulgar, but only a 
lovely incantation of sensuous joy. In- 
stead, the magic of India is in them, 
its hot days and swooning nights, the 
echo of evening song and the murmuur 
of love in the garden. When we see 
them in English, they wear an aspect 
of wistiul and elusive sadness, with now 
and then a touch to remind us of the 
Song of Songs. Note these words: 

“My salvation shall never come 
through renunciation.. I shall enjoy the 
triumph of salvation amidst the innum- 
erable bondages of this world. My il- 
lusion will evolve into vision, and my 
love will transform itself into adora- 
tion.” 

Surely here is a new note in Indian 
music. Tagore is not an ascetic seeking 
to realize life by repression, but a saint 
of the order of poets seeking God 
through love. He has told us of a day 
unforgetable when the scales fell from 
his eyes, when the old life of the senses 
lost its spell. and Love became the one 
supreme reality. Thereafter, sun, stars, 
flowers, the faces of men and the tide 
of time spoke to him in a new tongue. 
If ever a man walked “the road of the 
loving heart,” which leadeth ever to the 
truth, it is Tagore. When Yeats sought 
to find some one with whom to compare 
this Hindu singer, he went back to 
Thomas a Kempis. But a Kempis was 
obsessed by the thought of sin, whereas 
Tagore has as little thought of sin as a 
child. Say, rather, that he is a kind of 
blend of Walt Whitman and Francis 
of Assisi—a soul to whom the law and 
life of the world is Love. 

Of his poetry—as poetry—it is not 
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easy to speak, My first reading of his 
Song Offerings was a novel and unfor- 
getable experience. It was a strange 
enchautment—like floating, far off music, 
now lulling, now inspiring, as though 
the whole earth were bathed in irides- 
cent vapor—and stranger still the spell 
is so elusive that it will return no more. 
As to form, his poems seem, at first, to 
be a series of improvisations—impromp- 
tu outpourings, flowing as a brook flows. 
Yet they have rhythm, melody, and re- 
splendent color, and a soft sweetness 
which sometimes cloys. They have a 
form all their own, albeit seemingly 
formless, like many of the songs of 
Whitman. Noyes tried to improvise a 
Tagore poem, and the result was a bit 
of tenuous, filmy smoke-tapestry. One 
might do the same with Whitman. No; 
we are here dealing with a singer whose 
rhythm and art are his own, both of 
which are unfamiliar, and not to be 
judged by the art-rules of the West. 

Some say Tagore is only a fad for 
the hour. But he was a great poet be- 
fore he came to us, commanding the 
largest audience ever won by any poet 
in the world. From end to end of In- 
dia his songs are sung, especially his 
patriotic songs which breathe a pas- 
sionate love for his motherland. No 
mere improviser could have such a 
hearing through long years, and build 
for himself so secure a place in the 
hearts of a great people. Though loyal 
to his own land, he is a citizen of the 
world, as witness these words spoken 
at a banquet in London: 


“T have learned that, though our 
tongues are different and our habits 
dissimilar, at bottom our hearts are one. 
The clouds, generated on the banks of 
the Nile, fertilize the distant shores of 
the Ganges. East is East and West is 
West—God forbid that it should be 
otherwise—but the twain must meet in 
amity, peace, and mutual understanding; 
their meeting will be all the more fruit- 
ful because of their differences. Hu- 
manity is perfect only when diverse 


races and nations have evolved their 
distinct characteristics, but all attached 
to the stem of humanity by the bond of 
love.” 

What is the Gospel of India as Ta- 
gore sings it? It is all summed up in 
his song in one line: love of God. Of- 
ten he reminds me of those great pass- 
ages in St. Augustine when he tells 
what it is he loves when he loves God— 
only, there is more furce and fire in 
“the dark Afric saint,’ a flashing power 
which the Hindu does not possess. 
Surely Tagore is one of the greatest 
lovers of God in any age. Though a 
Hindu, much of his poetry could as well 
be called Christian—for he speaks of 
Jesus with such evident love and rev- 
erence. For him God is infinite. No 
creed, no dogma, name, form or ritual 
can limit that limitless love. He holds 
that it does not so much matter how we 
worship Him so long as we are sincere 
in our seeking and prayer. For him it 
is not whether a spiritual flower grows 
in the East or West, since it will have ° 
the same fragrance and give the same 
joy to whoever comes near it. Hear 
his words to God as the Passer-by: 


“In the deep shadows of the rainy 
month with secret steps, Thou walkest, 
as silent as night, eluding all watchers. 
The woodlands have hushed their song, 
and doors are all shut at every house. 
Thou art the solitary wayfarer in this 
deserted street. Oh, my only friend, 
the gates are open in my house—do not 
pass by like a dream!” 


Here is another sweet voice calling 
us away from materialism. We need 
the call. We should ensue it. If the 
reality of which he sings seems vague 
in his words, let us remember that it 
is no more to be uttered than the ec- 
stasies of spring mornings or the light 
that lies on purple hills. It is the 
shadow of God in which there is light, 
the love of God by which the world is 
swayed and will yet be saved from 
ugliness to beauty, from darkness to 
light, from hate to love. 


SUNDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 8, 1914—THE RELIGION OF LINCOLN 


Prayer 

Almighty God, our merciful Father, 
who in love hearest every cry of the 
human heart, and dost satisfy all de- 
sires which Thou Thyself ‘hast im- 
planted, help us, we humbly pray, truly 
to draw near to Thee, and to our wait- 
ing hearts may Thy truth be revealed. 
Lift our minds above things trivial and 
fleeting, yea, above all that is dark and 
forbidding, that we may meditate upon 


the wonder of Thy goodness, which is 
ever and forever our portion in life 
and the hope of our souls in death. 


Grant us, O Lord, so to have our 
hearts stayed upon Thy faithfulness, 
that, whatever may befall us, with quiet 
trust we may rest in Thy reality, walk- 
ing in lowliness of mind and lovingness 
of spirit. Let us not be as weeds shaken 
by the winds, but as high towers abiding 
all storms and troubles of this mortal 
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life, a refuge to our fellows in the dark 
night of the soul. More and more may 
we have the joy and strength, the con- 
solation and power of conquest which 
come to those who love and trust Thee. 

Mercifully forgive us that we so often 
tarry with the gifts and forget the Giver, 
that we use Thy benefits with so little 
thought of Thee, that we make Thy 
very blessings barriers between our 
hearts and Thee. Heal us of our sins 
of mind and heart, and help us to set 
our affections on Thyself, lest Thy good- 
ness, in its prodigal wealth, make us to 
forget. When we rightly understand 
the cravings of our own hearts, then we 
know that it is not Thy gifts but Thy- 
self alone that can satisfy us. 

For all our waywardness, our short- 
comings, our pettiness, we beseech Thy 
mercy. Make us true followers of Him 
whom Thy loving kindness permits us 
to call our elder Brother—that our 
hearts may turn to Him anew with loyal 
love, with faithful obedience and con- 
secrated service. May He be ever in 
our thoughts, a pattern of trust in Thee, 
of fidelity to Thy will, of assurance that 
in all our afflictions and temptations we 
can triumph by Thy grace; and may we 
walk in His footsteps all the way. In 
His name, Amen. 


In welcoming new members into the 
Liberal Christian Church last Sunday 
morning, Rev. Joseph Newton said, just 
before his sermon on Lincoln: 


Tue LiperaL CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


What is a Church? It is a company 
of people drawn together by common 
needs and aspirations for the worship 
of God and the service of Man—com- 
rades in the life of Faith, Hope, and 
Love. What is a Christian Church? It 
is such a company united in the Name 
and Spirit of Christ, accepting Him as 
their Redeemer and Leader—the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

What, then, is a Liberal Christian 
Church? It differs from the others; not 
in its spirit and aim—still less in the 
Leader whom it follows—but in its basis 
of fellowship and the method it em- 
ploys to reach the same great goal. It 
does not ask a man to say IJ believe. but, 
instead, a bold J will, following Him 
who said, If any man will to do His 
will, he shall know the truth. It rests 
upon a unity of the spirit, not upon a 
uniformity of opinion, and invites men 
to unite in the search for what is True 
and the service of what is Right. 

There are two conceptions of the 
Church. One is that it should consist 
of those who have had a certain experi- 


ence and have made up their minds 
about certain doctrines of faith. These 
doctrines may be stated in a formal 
creed, or may be only implied; but they 
are conceived of as propositions to be 
accepted as the condition of full fellow- 
ship. That experience may be deep and 
revealing, and those doctrines may be 
true; but what of the man who has not 
enjoyed that experience and cannot 
bring himself to accept those doctrines? 
Is he to be kept out of the Church of 
Christ—shut away from the organized 
religious life of the community? 

No! There is another conception of 
the church as a fellowship, not of those 
who have found the truth, but who are 
sincerely seeking it; not of those who 
have fixed conclusions, but of those who 
are making brave beginnings. It holds 
that the time to enter the church is not 
when all questions are solved, but when 
the uncertainties and hazards are most 
keenly felt, seeking the comradeship of 
those who are struggling together in 
quest of Truth and Righteousness. 

Such is the spirit and basis of this 
Church. Therefore it makes no creed 
or rite a test of fellowship, but invites 
men and women of all creeds—and such 
as have been unable to attain to any 
firm assurance—to unite in mutual re- 
spect and goodwill, for the worship of 
God in the spirit of Jesus. It is a 
Church of the Free Spirit, founded upon 
Freedom, Friendship, and Fraternity in 
Religion—a union of those who seek the 
Truth which makes men free, the Faith 
that makes men faithful, and the Love 
that is more than life. 

Not yet have we attained this Ideal, 
but our faces are set toward it, and it is 
the Motif of our work and worship to- 
gether. This is not a society of saints, 
but only a company of faulty human be- 
ings who are a little weak and a little 
strong, a little good and a little bad; 
folk who try hard and fail much, and 
who crave that Charity without which 
the most perfect faith is nothing, even 
as they invoke the mercy of God. 

Any one to whom this spirit appeals 
is welcome among us, whatever his 
opinions may be. If you have more 
truth than we have found, we need your 
faith; if you have found less, you need 
our fellowship. If you are weary of 
fruitless quest and baffled by endless ar- 
gument, come and walk with us in the 
Way of Prayer which leadeth evermore 
to Him who is the Truth, and whose 
Love is our light in life and our hope in 
death. For those who have failed there 
is hope, for those who have sinned there 
is healing—truth for all to find, work 
for all to do, and love for all to give. 
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Sermon 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Mark. 
12:30; 31 

There was never a truer saying than 
that of Thomas Carlyle when he said 
that the religion of a man is the chief 
fact concerning him. By religion he 
meant, as he went on to explain, not 
the creed to which a man will sub- 
scribe or otherwise give his assent: not 
that necessarily; often not that at all— 
for we see men of all degrees of worth 
and worthlessness signing all manner 
of creeds. This is not what he calls 
religion, this assertion—which may 
come from the outworks of the man, if 
even so deep as that. 

No; by religion he meant that which 
a man practically believes—often enough 
without asserting it to himself, much 
less to others—that which he lays to 
heart, acts upon, and therefore knows to 
be true concerning this mysterious uni- 
verse and his duty and destiny in it. 
That is in all cases the primary thing 
in him, and creatively determines all 
the rest: that is his religion. If you 
know that about a man you know what 
kind of a man he is, and what he will 
do. It is as a man thinks in his heart 
and acts in his life that tells what his 
real religion is. 

So, then, it is for this primary thing 
in Lincoln that we are seeking—the 
faith and principle on which he acted, 
and which gave form and color to his 
character. It is to be found, not in 
his use of Bible imagery—though he 
knew the Bible and its music echoes 
in his eloquence—nor yet in his words 
of good will to the men of this or that 
sect; but in the fiber of his soul, the 
qualities of his mind, and most of all 
in the open book of his life. He be- 
longed to no church, he signed no creed. 
Yet he was deeply religious, and his 
faith was so much a part of his very 
being that one must analyze him in 
order to find it. His mind was so moral, 
and his morality so intelligent, that they 
cannot be set the one over against the 
other. Had he been a complex man it 
would be easy to solve the riddle. In- 
stead, he was a great and simple man, 
and like all simple men there was a 
certain mystery about him—a mystery 
too simple, perhaps, to be found out. 

Even the most casual student of Lin- 
coln must see that he was by nature 
profoundly religious. If any one would 
know the basis of his character and 
the secret of his life, it is found in his 


faith, The ruling principle of his be- 
ing was not intellectual, social or 
political, but religious. His practical 
life, said Herndon, was spiritual. Faith 
in God, in the might of right, in the 
efficacy of truth, in his own life as some- 
how set apart by destiny to a peculiar 
work, guided him. Such a _ character 
inspires a kind of awe. Men bow to it, 
feel themselves in the presence of some- 
thing fine and true and inspiring, and 
are touched with a sense of wonder and 
regret—thinking of the investment of 
their own power of light and leading 
among men. 

Was Lincoln a Christian? Yes, and 
No. ‘The question is never to be settled, 
because both answers are right. If by 
a Christian we mean one who holds to 
certain dogmas about Christ—the man- 
ner of His birth, the nature of His per- 
son, His relationship to the Eternal and 
the works He wrought—then Lincoln was 
not a Christian. He rejected the dog- 
mas of an infallible revelation, of 
vicarious atonement—one bearing, liter- 
ally, the guilt of many—of miracles, of 
eternal torment of the wicked. In his 
faith there were no accidents, no 
miracles. He was a theist, if not a 
fatalist—though, as we shall see, in his 
latter life the Unseen Power became 
for him more personal, more responsive 
to appeal. But he did not attain to 
faith in the theology of the church, and 
if we judge him by that test he was not 
a Christian. Such is the simple fact, 
and it is untrue to him to try to make 
it appear other than it really was. 

But if by a Christian we mean one 
who honors Christ and follows Him as 
a teacher of truth and a way-shower of 
life; one who is honest, just, true, merci- 
ful, tender and pitful of heart; a man 
who loves his fellow man—then Lincoln 
was a Christian. The word which St. 
Paul linked forever with faith and hope, 
and which he declared to be greater than 
them both, is difficult to translate. Call 
it charity, kindness, courtesy of soul, 
fineness of feeling; call it what you will, 
none could have more of it than Lincoln. 
If to have the spirit of Christ is to be 
a Christian, surely Lincoln was a Christ- 
ian man, if ever there was one. He 
came nearer than most men to living 
his life in accord with the truth and 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. It 
is a part of the surprise and grandeur 
of his life that he, with his early scept- 
icism and his growing cosmic piety, 
should be looked upon as the most 
Christ-like man of his age. 

Let us be frank with Lincoln and with 
our own hearts. If your doubt is deeper 
and nobler than my faith, it is more re- 
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ligious than my faith—for to doubt 
divinely is a greater thing than to be- 
lieve meanly. If you deny my dogma 
as being unworthy of the truth—deny 
it, that is, in behalf of a larger and truer 
vision—your denial is truer than my 
faith. The theology taught when Lin- 
coln was a lad was primitive and crude, 
offending alike his reason and his heart. 
Its emphasis was not so much upon the 
duties of this life as upon the need of 
escaping the wrath to come after death. 
Lincoln revolted against it, and was for 
a time a reader of Volney, Voltaire, 
and Paine—books crude enough, but not 
more crude than the dogmas they at- 
tacked. He even wrote an essay against 
the creed of the church, denouncing it 
as untrue—but one of his friends put 
it in the stove. All of which shows that 
he was a man who thought much of 
these things, and that he was not afraid 
to think. 

Of course he was called a skeptic, an 
infidel—and in those days such epithets 
branded a man with odium. Many men 
of his day voted against Lincoln on the 
plea that he was an infidel. Peter Cart- 
wright used it against him in their race 
for Congress. No matter; not for 
office, not for any kind of honor offered 
by men, would Lincoln so much as let 
it be implied that he believed what he 
could not honestly believe to be true. 
Nothing could bribe or frighten him to 
betray the integrity of his own soul. 
All honor to the man who dares to be 
true to himself even if he must stand 
against the world, and suffer for it! 
Such a spirit is of the very stuff of 
which religion ought to be made! 

But Lincoln was not a man to stop 
with a mere denial of the faith of other 
men. No great and deep soul can live 
on protest alone. Still less did he give 
way to an easy atheism, as the manner 
of some is. Early, while it was yet 
morning, sorrow cast over him a long 
shadow which clung to his spirit, like 
a dark robe, to the very end. His 
sweetheart died, and ever after her 
image lived in his dreams—wrapped in 
the sweet and awful mystery of death. 
Let no one speak lightly of the love of 
a boy. It has in it the sanctity of a 
sacrament. Then followed disappoint- 
ment, defeat, baffled ambition, and hard 
struggle with the hard facts of life. 
Despite it all, or, rather. because of it, 
Lincoln grew in strength of mind and 
depth of heart. It takes a long time to 
make such a man, and Lincoln was still 
growing when he died. As life deep- 
ened the deeper elements of his nature 
began to emerge, slowly, imperceptibly, 
until at last they won the day. 


After years of meditation and sorrow 
he came to a faith of his own—a kind of 
sublime Fatalism, in which right and 
truth will win as surely as suns rise 
and set. This faith fed his soul and 
was the hidden spring of his strength, 
his valor, and his unbending firmness. 
It was the secret of his character, of 
his patience, of his prophetic insight. 
Holding to the moral order of the world, 
he knew that truth will prevail whatever 
be the posture of the hour. Men may 
delay it, but they can in nowise stay 
its slow and inevitable advance. Upon 
this faith he built his life, and though 
wind and flood beat upon it with fury, 
he could not be moved. In his moods 
of melancholy, which were many and 
black, he threw himself upon this con- 
fidence, not so much in formal prayer— 
though, later, that became first a 
necessity, then a habit—as a deep, inner 
trust in God. And in this faith, forced 
upon him by the facts of life and the 
needs of his own soul, he found peace 
and power. 

No doubt to many, as to myself, such 
a faith seems far below what we have 
a right to hold. But if you would 
understand why Lincoln found no other 
—until, perhaps, in the last years of his 
life—you must know the quality of his 
mind. He had a profound and penetrat- 
ing intellect. The very lucid sagacity 
of his mind was itself genius. But it 
was a practical mind, more contem- 
plative than speculative, and it took 
nothing for granted. Of the skyey 
genius of Plato and Emerson he had 
none. Emerson he could not under- 
stand, though he loved Channing and 
Parker. For him the sunlit upland 
where Emerson walked was an un- 
known world. No, Lincoln lived in a 
dim world, under a sky as grey as a 
tired face. He was a logician, albeit 
subdued, at times, by a wondering, 
meditative, pensiveness of soul. Such 
a mind has all the handicaps that go to 
make up good sense. It is never radi- 
cal; it does not outrun facts to see what 
the end will be; it is slow, cautious, 
conservative—and, in fact, sees life for 
less than it is. Still, it deals with facts 
as they are, not theories, and is con- 
tent to take one step at a time. 

Naturally, to such a man faith is 
difficult, and many things which seem 
clear to others are dim to him. One 
finds this type of mind most often 
among men of action. A thinker may 
have wings, but a man who does things 
must walk on earth, sometimes in the 
midst of thorns. Lincoln thought from 
the ground up—thought as if no one 
had ever thought before. Often his 
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thinking carried him to the border of 
that awful darkness, that obscurity be- 
yond knowledge which encompasses on 
all sides our little glimmering field of 
knowledge. Then it might be seen how 
he held aloof, how certain he was not 
to abandon the ground of facts, how 
little he was tempted to invade the Un- 
known. Always he fell back, trusting 
to the reality of the moral law and the 
power of the One greater than himself, 
whose will and way he sought to learn. 

Perhaps the humor of Lincoln has 
been exaggerated out of all proportion 
to the rest of his powers—because of 
its exceeding aptness. Nevertheless, it 
was a part of his religion, as it must be 
of all religion that is sane. Even in the 
life of Jesus there trickles a rivulet of 
sweet, delicate, rippling humor. It was 
a part of His divine sanity, and some 
of His. words cannot be interpreted 
without seeing between the lines a 
smile. Humor is a sense of distance, of 
proportions, of limits, of values, and 
properly to recognize values is not to 
be fooled or frightened in this valley 
of illusions. Some sects would vanish 
from the earth if their adherents had a 
saving sense of humor. Some dogmas 
are too funny to be true. As Cicero 
said of atheism, it is as if the Iliad of 
Homer just happened as the result of 
tossing the Greek alphabet into the air. 
So also pantheism. It tells us that all 
things are divine—which is, to say the 
least, a large remark. It flatters our 
vanity to know that we are divine, but 
when we hear of divine oysters, crabs, 
and toads, it begins to be absurd. 
Humor pricks the bubble, and it ex- 
plodes—for humor at its best is of the 
finest essence of reason. 

But that is not all. For all his fine 
poise of reason and his wise humor, 
Lincoln was, at bottom, a mystic—that 
is, one who felt that the Unseen has 
secrets which are known only to minds 
fine enough to see and hear them. His 
humor kept everything in its place— 
including himself. It taught him hu- 
mility, and kept him from being too im- 
placably wise concerning things where- 
of no man knoweth. None the less, 
there was a window in his mind open- 
ing out into the Unseen, and through 
that window came influences, intima- 
tions, of which no one may speak— 
softening his relentless logic, teaching 
him things by sight and sense unknown, 
and giving his spirit a nameless grace. 
One has only to study his dreams to 
see something of this mystery. He set 
no great store by these premonitions; he 
even distrusted them—yet, as a fact, at 
times of danger and of public crisis, 


he was warned. Recall that dream of 
a ship in distress at sea, which came on 
the eve of disaster. Some days before 
he died he saw himself stretched on his 
bier, and heard the sobs of the 
mourners. Such a man, had he lived 
in earlier ages, might have been the 
founder of a faith. 

And it was this seer-like quality of 
soul, hinted to us in his dreams and 
forefeelings, that more and more swayed 
Lincoln towards the end. For the 
spiritual drama of his life was the 
struggle to free his soul from the clutch 
of fatalism. At last, after a bitter 
fight, he won his liberty—and he won it 
through prayer. In early life he felt 
that he was in the grasp of iron law— 
hence his denial of miracles—and the 
the awful Supreme Power was deaf to 
the pleadings of men. But in the 
terrible days of civil war, when foes 
were victorious and friends seemed to 
forsake him—then he was driven to his 
knees and learned, not in theory but 
as a fact, that God is not deaf, but that 
he hears and helps those who cry to 
Him with honest hearts. 

Two years ago a gray-haired old army 
chaplain—now gone to his reward— 
took me aside and told me this story. 
Having an errand at the White House, 
he found the cabinet in meeting, and, 
thinking he was intruding, he turned to 
go out. Lincoln called his name, and 
beckoned him to remain as he wanted 
to see him. When the cabinet had gone, 
the President led him into a nearby- 
room and said, with unutterable sad- 
ness: 


“I want you to pray for me.” 


Down they knelt together, the sorrow- 
ful President and the humble preacher, 
and prayed—uttering the simple words 
which brave men speak to Almighty 
God in the desperate hours of life. The 
President slowly arose. Tears stood in 
his eyes, and as they passed out of the 
room he said, in a tender voice: Thank 
you.” Words of faith in God, of be- 
lief in the worth of prayer, more and 
more found their way into his letters, 
speeches, and state papers. Few men 
have ever felt more deeply the help- 
lessness of man both as to strength and 
wisdom, and the helpfulness of God in 
both. Often his words moved with the 
rhythm and cadence of Bible music, 
and it is thus that they still walk up and 
down in the hearts of men. 

What is the religion of Lincoln? 
Some one asked his wife that question, 
and she replied with true insight: “It 
is a kind of poetry.” The religion of 
Lincoln was none other than a simple, 
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homespun morality, touched, glorified 
and made luminous by the poetry of 
faith and the power of prayer—the light 
that never was on land or sea falling 
upon it. That light, a flickering ray at 
first, became, toward the end, a calm 
and steady glow. It got into his words, 
and they seem to this day full of ever 
new prophetic meanings. No man of 
state in this land ever made so pro- 
found a religious impression and appeal 
as Lincoln did in his last years. He 
spoke, at times, like a prophet of old. 
Amidst the wild hell of war he pleaded 
for mercy and the love that forgives. 
The very soul of the man shone forth 
in his words and in his works of mercy: 


“A power beyond the reach of art, 
A pure and mighty heart.” 


Carpenter, the artist who painted his 
picture, asked him as to his religion, and 
he replied: “I have never joined any 
church, but when any church will in- 
scribe over its altar, as its sole qualifica- 
tion for membership, the words of the 
Savior, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and thy neighbor as thyself’; that 
church will I join with all my heart and 
with all my soul.” All churches inscribe 
those words over their altars, but they 
inscribe so many other things that the 
gem is lost in the setting—and, alas, too 
often they make the other things equally 
essential. Lincoln asked that all be 
erased save love of God and love of 
man—and some day the church will do 
it. When she does so she will be fol- 
lowing her Master, and men like Lincoln 
and Hay will not be kept out by dogmas 
and rites which they cannot honestly ac- 
cept. 


Nothing more noble than the character 
of Lincoln has ever been seen in this 
land. The nearer one comes to the real 
man, the more one knows about him, 
the more stainless and just he seemes 
to be. All men now know that the 
saving of the Union was the one over- 
mastering passion of his life, and that 
whoever else might lose heart, let go 
of faith, or sink into self-seeking, that 
Lincoln would never do. Here, in the 
elemental qualities of the man—his 
courage, his honor, his loyalty to the 
ideal, his melting pity and his delicate 
justice, his scorn of dishonor, his con- 
tempt for cowardice, his instinctive 
championship of the weaker party; here 
the faith on which he acted is unveiled 
as it could never be shown us in any 
list of dogmas. His life, like the life 
of the Master, was founded upon love 
—and the justice that is born ‘of love. 
That love made him suffer, as love 
always does, and in the fiery furance of 
that suffering he was purified, exalted, 
and taught the truth of all truths the 
greatest—that God is Love. 

In one of his early speeches he speaks 
of “the political religion” of this re- 
public. No man ever had a loftier con- 
ception of the sanctity of law, of the 
sacramental meaning of the state, than 
Lincoln had. His oath of office was a 
vow of consecration. He stood in the 
White House a high priest of Humanity, 
an awe-struck ministrant in the temple 
of God performing the rites of liberty, 
justice, and pity—presiding over an 
offering of blood and fire and tears.. 
God of mercy! what a bloody sacrifice! 
He was a man of God—tall of soul, 
gentle, just, and wise, and of his fame 
there will be no end! 


SUNDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 15, 1914—THE FAITH MEN LIVE BY 


Prayer 

O Thou great, invisible Teacher, who 
followest and besettest us with Thy truth, 
we would be still and learn of Thee in 
the hour of prayer. Evermore Thou art 
teaching our hearts, by voices, by silences; 
by moments of brightness and hours of 
dimness; through joy and pain; in temp- 
tations that try us and illnesses that in- 
terrupt our labor. Make us apt and ea- 
ger to learn, so receiving Thy divine tul- 
tion from day to day, with humble and 
honest hearts, that something pure and 
lovely may appear within us. 

Let it “ bs mere word with us that 
Thou art the Captain of our march through 
the years, but the one sure confidence and 
the master joy of all our days. How rich 


" are the fruits of even the poorest faith, and 


may our faith, ever deepening as we go, 
reveal our full sonship in the eternal life. 
May we more and more yield ourselves to 
Thy wiser will, and find in Thee all that 
our hearts desire and more than our 
hopes have fancied, until, at last, we 
know what now we only dream, and be- 
come what we pray to be. 

Lord, forgive us and grant our petition. 
We lament our faults, our failures, our 
sinful follies; we long to be better men and 
women, living a deeper, truer, nobler life. 
Cleanse us of the stains and scars of sin; 
free us from its enslavement—that Thy 
image within us, made of Thy willing, may 
rise up and be the form and beauty of 
our everyday acts. Gvercome our weak- 
ness by Thy strength; fight in us while 
we fight, to our truer valor and victory, 
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till all that remains in us of death shall 
die. 
Earnestly do we pray for those who are 
passing through trying times—those of our 
company who are weary, or lonely, or ill. 
Cause Thy face to shine upon those who 
sit in the shadow of sorrow, that they may 
have a light that faileth not. Speak to 
those who walk in that awful stillness 
which death makes when it passes by; let 
them know that Thou art near. Lead those 
who are entering into the twilight, and who 
feel the infirmity of age. May we walk in 
a light that never fadeth, save into an 
eternal morning; in His name, Amen. 


Sermon 

“‘T live by faith in the Son of God, 
who loves me, and gave Himself for me.’’ 
Gal. 2:20. 

After this manner St. Paul tells us the 
faith by which he lived his heroic and 
dedicated life. It was a vivid, victori- 
ous, satisfying faith. He summed it all 
up in this way—Christ liveth in me: for 
me to live is Christ. It was faith, not 
in a dogma, but in a Person; not a phil- 
osophy, but a rich, warm, revealing fel- 
lowship. How he came to this faith, by 
what vision-lit path, and through what 
sorrow, he has told us. What such a 
faith can do for a man, and through him 
for the world, his life makes known. 

Just because St. Paul had so high and 
firm a faith, he had a deep sympathy for 
those to whom faith is hard to find and 
harder still to hold. That is, when the 
difficulty was honest—for he knew that it 
is not possible for one who is deliberately 
living an evil life, and means to go on 
living it, to be intellectually sincere to- 
wards the truth as it is in Jesus. At the 
same time, no one knew better than he 
that even for the purest heart faith is not 
always easy. Those who were weak in 
faith he received without disputation, and 
the babes in Christ he fed on the milk of 
the Gospel. Were he living today, me- 
thinks he would be gently wise with much 
of the believing unbelief of our day. 

Few men attain to the high faith of 
St. Paul. They do not deny it. No, 
they envy it, if they are wise. At the 
end of one of his most destructive books, 
Schopenhauer has this to say: ‘‘ There 
is another way but I cannot direct you 
in it. If you wish to go further, I refer 
you to Madame Guyon.’’ He is wise who 
can divine another kind of wisdom beyond 
his own, even if he cannot win it. They 
know little of personal religion who have 
not watched the profound debate going 
on in the human heart—half the soul for 
trusting God, half for suspecting or de- 
fying Him. There is a sceptice hidden in 
the devoutest believer, and for many life 


will be over, and the eternal presence 
won, before the war of faith and doubt 
is ended. 

Bunyan, who knew every turn in the 
pilgrim road, had a keen insight. In the 
Holy War, when the city of Mansoul was 
captured, and the Aldermen of Diabolus 
had been put to death, Incredulity escaped 
in the night. Search was made for him, 
but he could not be found. Later he 
crept back into the city. In the great 
allegory the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death is placed mid-way in the journey, 
and signifies the lonely horrors of unbe- 
lief which beset Christian long after his 
burden had dropped off at the Cross. One 
day a man came to Luther and complain- 
ed that there were times when he did not 
believe anything. | Whereupon the Re- 
former loudly praised God, saying that 
he had long thought that he was the only 
man of whom that was true. Since we 
are all skeptics at times, we should be less 
glib in what we say about men for whom 
faith is not easy—knowing that every 
man fights a hard fight. 

My talk today has to do with the faith 
by which men live in the actual world 
about us. Not long ago the editor of an 
English paper sent out letters to men and 
women in all walks of life—artists, actors, 
dramatists, poets, lawyers, scientists, jour- 
nalists, scholars, travelers, engineers, re- 
formers, workingmen, and others—inyit- 
ing each to tell briefly the faith by which 
he lived. He did not wish to pry into the 
secrets of the heart, but he felt that such 
an avowal would be of help to many who 
are fighting a hard battle. Most of the 
letters were sent to men and women who 
are not publicly identified with the church, 
and some to those known to be out of 
sympathy with the church, if not opposed 
to it. Every man, said the editor, must 
have a faith of some kind. Thoughtful 
people who are helping to do the work 
of the world must be urged forward by 
some belief, some hope, some aspiration, 
but for which they would find no joy in 
their labor, and be tempted to give it up. 

Eighty-four letters came in reply, and 
they make a remarkable symposium typi- 
cal of the state of mind in our day. Some 
of the writers, like Bradlaugh Bonner 
and Edward Clodd—opponents of reli- 
gion in any form—were surprised at be- 
ing asked to state the faith by which they 
live. Others found it difficult to state 
their real faith definitely. Some fill the 
larger part of their letters telling what 
they do not believe, finding it easier to 
deny than to affirm; but before they close, 
nearly every one tells the faith, or hope, 
or dream that lies back of his work. Let 
me give a brief digest of those letters, 
selecting in each case the positive note, 
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leaving the negations, for the most part, 
out of account. Meanwhile, if each of 
you will ask himself the same question, it 
will be an hour well spent. 

For one thing, nearly every musician 
expresses the most radiant faith, as if to 
confirm the saying of Browning: ‘‘ ’Tis 
we musicians know.’’ Madame Albani 
sums up the truth by which she lives in 
one line from the book of Job: ‘‘I know 
that my redeemeth liveth,’’ while Alger- 
non Ashton is content to say: ‘‘Be just 
and fear not.’’ Tito Mattei seeks to 
‘‘help any one in distress, to mitigate 
discord, and if I cannot speak well of 
any one, Silence!’’? Baroness Orezy says 
she would deem her hte a failure if her 
art had not helped others to a clearer 
vision of Christ, of whose redeeming grace 
she is never for a moment in doubt. 

Sir Thomas Barclay, manufacturer and 
man of affairs: ‘‘My experience, ex- 
tending over a long and strenuous life, is 
that the Lord is ever ready to guide, di- 
reet and control us, and if we seek him 
with a whole heart, He will never fail us. 
My early Methodist training remains with 
me.’’” 

William Barrett, scientific phychist: 
‘«Tt is the sense of Fatherhood, the ideal 
of God above us, and the sense of Broth- 
erhood, the ideal of God among us, by 
which I live. The churches have lost the 
meaning of the word religion—which 
means the re-binding of the race together 
—and it has become an external process, 
like tying leaves to a winter tree.’’ 

Domenico Battaini, editor of Modern 
Culture: ‘‘I believe in God the Father 
of all believing men. That is, my faith 
is rooted in the unity of the common 
brotherhood, without any religious distinc- 
tion.’’ 

Robert Benson, son of Archbishop Ben- 
son, a recent convert to the Catholic 
church: ‘‘For me the one central belief 
which is the pivot of all the rest of my 
life, is a divine, intelligible living Author- 
ity, the mouthpiece of Christian revela- 
tion. This certitude which Catholics have 
is, for me, the one thing that makes life 
worth living.’’ 

Annie Besant, once a rabid and radical 
sceptic, whose Autobiography is a story 
of long struggle for truth, found peace 
and certainty in Theosophy: ‘‘TI believe 
that man is a spiritual intelligence shar- 
ing the eternity of God and unfolding 
his powers through countless ages. Sin is 
only ignorance. Everybody is on the 
march toward perfection, and our differ- 
ences are differences of age, not of na- 
ture.’’ 

Bradlaugh Bonner, daughter of Charles 
Bradlaugh, who was to England what In- 
gersoll was to our country, alienated from 


religion by the ill-treatment meted out 
to her father, writes: ‘‘My faith? The 
faith I live by? I do not recognize the 
phrase. I have no faith, but just the 
common sense recognition of the fact that 
if one wants to be happy he must earn 
it by giving happiness to others. What a 
man believes matters little, it is what 
he does that is of importance; and as 
each generation holds the future of the 
next in its hands, it is the duty of every 
person so to live his life that the world 
will be the better, and not worse, for his 
having lived.’’ 

Herbert Burrows, a veteran Socialist, 
shows how a man may find his faith in a 
cause: ‘‘My faith is summed up in three 
words—the New Humanitarianism. That 
is my faith—the fellowship of man—and 
it brings me a sure and certain hope.’’ 

Hear now Dr. Cheyxe, hated and feared 
as a higher critic and a destroyer of faith 
in the Bible: ‘‘The faith I live by is 
largely that of St. Paul. My ideal is, ‘It 
is no longer I that live, but Christ that 
is within me.’ ’’ 

Edward Clodd, a militant agnostic: 
‘*My faith? Me? Iam puzzled to know 
why you ask. I am not animated by any 
belief, nor stimulated by any hope. I 
reject all the fundamental dogmas—such 
as are left—of Christianity. The only 
hope that I can permit myself is that no 
deed or word of mine should be other- 
wise than helpful to lessen the mass of 
evil, and to increase the stock of good- 
ness. ’? 

Joseph Rickett, a great banker: ‘‘ We 
reason from the love we bear each other 
and the sacrifice we are willing to make, 
that there is somehow an all-encompass- 
ing love and care not less kind and mi- 
nute in the unbroken silence around us. 
Intellectual beliefs are of value so far 
as they interpret this.’’ 

Justin McCarthy, historian, publicist, 
poet: ‘‘The question you ask is difficult 
for those who seek, and have not yet 
gained, their own truth. So far as I can 
make confession in so grave a matter, I 
may say that I find help in the message 
of the German poet, telling its hearers 
to reverence in manhood the dreams of his 
woth. 7” 

Alice Maynell states her faith simply: 
‘¢Christianity is the faith to which I 
cling in life and hope to cling to in 
death;’’ and in like manner Ellen Fow- 
ler, whose stories are widely read, only 
she puts it into a verse: 


‘‘The world is weary of new tricks of 
thought 
That lead to nought; 
Sick of quack remedies prescribed in vain 
For mortal pain. 
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Yet still, above them all, one Figure 
stands, 
With outstretched hands.’’ 


Henry Arthur Jones, dean of the mod- 
ern drama: ‘‘What props, thou asketh, 
in these bad days, my soul? My creed, 
so far as I can state it, is that of Mat- 
thew Arnold: Thou must not dream, thou 
needest not despair.’’ He then quotes 
the chant of Empedocles on Hina as ex- 
pressing his faith, stoic in its stern and 
brave facing of the ultimate mystery. 

Alexander Mottos, a brilliant journalist: 
<<T believe in doing the best work we have 
it in us to do. For the rest, I place my 
trust in God, who never inflicts upon us 
greater suffering or failure than He en- 
ables us to endure.’’ : 

Stephen Reynolds, author of many 
books: ‘‘I do not in the least know what 
my faith is. Do not want to know. A 
faith that can be put into words is not 
faith, but belief. If there is another life, 
well and good. If not, well and good. 
That’s how it will be whether it is or 
not. Meanwhile, there is lots to do.’’ 

H. G. Wells does not call himself a 
Christian, though he considers himself a 
religious man: ‘‘I am convinced that 
whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it, and that recklessness is an essential 
quality of the spiritual life. I believe 
that intelligence is essential to salvation, 
and that mental indolence is the unfor- 
givable sin. I have a horror of church- 
es, but I love the Quakers.’’ 

Robert Hitchens, author of The Gar- 
den of Allah: ‘‘Tolstoy, I think, is right 
in saying that love is the basis of all 
true religion. It is often difficult to love. 
But I find it more difficult to hate my 
fellow man, and hope I always may.’’ 

Thomas Holmes, a life-long worker 
among the poor. ‘‘My faith? I am too 
busy. I am happy, childishly happy, 
though often indignant. I have the love 
of the poor and the smile of God; what 
else matters? And I grow younger as 
I get older.’’ 

Maartens Maartens, one of the strong- 
est novelists of our day: ‘‘The faith I 
live and die in—why should I not speak 
of it? It is the faith of Eschylus and of 
Isaiah, of Shakespeare, Angelo, and 
Goethe: Thou doest all things, and all 
thoughts are known unto Thee.’’ 

George Russell, poet and leader of the 
Irish drama: ‘‘The words that most of- 
ten recur to me are those of the old 


prayer: ‘Full of Zeus are the cities. 
Full of Zeus are the harbors. Full of 
Zeus are all the ways of men. We also 


are his off-spring.’ There you have, so 
far as I can state it, the faith I live by.’’ 
Tagore, the Hindu poet: ‘‘From Su- 


preme Love the world has its birth. In 
Supreme Love it has its life. Towards 
Supreme Love it progresses, and in it it 
has its end.’’ 

There are many other confessions in 
this symposium, some radiant with faith, 
some dim with doubt, all equally earnest 
and sincere—truly, many men of many 
minds. They are men and women of 
bright and keen intellect, noble and use- 
ful in their lives, serving their genera- 
tion in the varied fields of human en- 
deavor. Yet how meager is the faith by 
which some of them live. They agree, 
almost without dissent, that faith of some 
kind is necessary to happy and fruitful 
living. It is plain that every one of 
them has a faith of some sort, including 
those who deny that they have any. They 
take a spiritual view of life, and most 
of them testify, unconsciously, to the real- 
ity of a beneficent will behind the chances, 
changes and tragedies of life. There is 
much uncertainty and halting doubt, but 
they all affirm that life is not a thing 
to be shuffled through without hope or 
honor, and that, whatever our beliefs or 
disbeliefs, we must not shirk. 

Hardly a one of these writers sets forth 
his faith in a formal creed. Most of 
them confess frankly that the church has 
nothing for them, and that it has largely 
lost its influence. No; it is in their at- 
titude toward the universe, not in set 
dogmas, that these leaders of -thought and 
action embody their views of life and 
destiny. Their attitude is that life is a 
great adventure, and such faith as they 
have is what they have won from the 
great mystery. Faith with them is not a 
passive thing. It is a moral act—a sally 
of the will, a daring challenge of the un- 
conquerable soul of man. And this act 
of the will redeems them from aimless, 
hopeless living. Most of them find their 
faith, such as it is, in their work—for 
work honestly done will lead a man to 
faith in the end, despite himself. 

Often it is only a vague faith in faith 
that speaks in these confessions; and it 
recalls the famous saying of Joseph Park- 
er: ‘‘T wonder whether I shall ever 
have the courage to preach, ‘ Whosoever 
believeth shall be saved,’—not believeth 
in this or that doctrine, but whosoever 
believeth!’’ If men having only a fal- 
tering faith in faith live nobly and use- 
fully, surely those who have a firm and 
full faith should live heroic lives. Not 
many of these letters refer to the Bible 
—though one sceptic admits that in every 
great hour of life the simple words of 
the Bible somehow utter for him what 
is in his heart. Carlyle, Emerson, Goethe, 
Wordsworth are quoted often, and Mat- 
thew Arnold more frequently than any 
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other. It was a surprise to me to see 
what a ministry Arnold still has to the 
best mind of the age. His faith was a 
blend of stoic sterness and wistful long- 
ing for something more tender. In his 
Note-Book we find him going back to 
Thomas & Kempis, as if always strug- 
gling through the thick shadows to touch 
the hem of a seamless robe. 

Confessions such as these should teach 
us a wise and sweet charity toward our 
fellow souls. If men live by a faith 
other than our own, we should respect 
their faith, seeking the while not to be 
better than others, but to be better than 
ourselves. Any form of faith that helps 
aman to reach up out of the night that 
covers him and lay hold of reality, is 
worthy of our homage. For, despite di- 
versities of words and points of view, it 
is obvious that the human heart is one, 
and that all men are in quest of the same 
great end. Once a sweet lady was asked 
as to her faith, and she said that it was 
the inherited faith of her fathers—the 
Friends. 

““Then,’’ said a young zealot, ‘‘you 
are an unbeliever, and will be lost.’’ 

“¢Never,’’ she answered, ‘‘if there were 
no true God to trust in, I should still 


believe in the gods of the woods and the 
streams. In fact, I believe in everything 
—in God, in man, in nature—there is no 
pope »’ Out of that talk grew these 
ines : 


*“There is no unbelief! 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts he in God! 


‘“There is no unbelief! 
Whoever sees ’neath winter’s field of snow 
The silent harvests of the future grow, 
God’s power must know! 


‘«There is no unbelief! 
Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep! 


‘«There is no unbelief! 
The heart that looks on when dear eye- 
lids close 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God’s comfort knows! 


‘¢There is no unbelief! 
For thus by day and night, unconsciously, 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny, 
God knoweth why!’’ 


TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 17, 1914—THROUGH FAITH TO SCIENCE 


So great has been the confusion of 
mind as to the relation of Science to Re- 
ligion that it has seemed to me worth 
while to try to clear the air. Science 
and Religion—these two mighty forces 
rule our life and shape it, each in its 
way a revelation of truth. When each 
does its proper work there is neither con- 
flict nor confusion, but when either over- 
steps its bounds there is friction. As a 
fact, both have been equally guilty of 
bigotry in respect of the other, and hence 
a long war where there should have been 
peace. 

Happily the smoke and dust of debate 
are drifting away, and we now see the 
whole field in a clearer, kinder light. 
Looking back, it is plain that it was a 
clash between a crude science and an 
antiquated theology. Science was new, 
flushed with power, eager for freedom, 
radical, and irreverent. Theology was old 
and about to vanish, as theologies have 
done in every age—not because it was 
untrue, but because it was unequal to 
the growing vision of truth. Each age 
- must have its own theology—must re- 
think the great truths and set them in 
the light of a new day. For theology 
has in it the ‘‘truths that wake to per- 
ish never,’’ and today it rises out of the 


higher thought and life of the world puri- 
fied, enriched, and matured. 

We of today can hardly imagine the 
furor of anger and fear evoked by the 
thesis of Darwin in 1859. Strangely 
enough, it was felt by many that a 
death-blow had been given to Faith, and 
that Christianity would not live out the 
century. Such fears are incredible to 
us. Darwin said, and rightly so, that 
his thesis was not a foe of faith, and he 
would have nothing to do with the dis- 
pute. Not so Huxley and Tyndall. They 
took up clubs and went forth to war, and 
the fight was furious. Meanwhile, not a 
few were engaged in a hunt for the 
‘““missing link’’ between man and mon- 
key. After a while, as science more and 
more won its way, there arose a tribe of 
men who sought to reconcile the facts of 
science with the truths of theology — 
building a bridge from the one to the 
other. Some of their books were fearful- 
ly and wonderfully made, as, for ex- 
ample, the lectures of Joseph Cook, which 
John Fiske classed with the Insane Lit- 
erature in the Harvard library. Such 
books have now gone the way of all the 
earth never to return. 

At last one wit said that the Bible 
was not meant to teach us how the heay- 
ens go, but how to go to heaven. Slowly 
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the effort to make Genesis fit the facts 
of Geology gave way to a nobler, truer 
conception of the nature of the Bible and 
its service to the life of man. Matthew 
Arnold began to study the Bible as lit- 
erature, showing that, when so studied, 
it reveals the growth of that God-con- 
sciousness in the soul of the race which is 
the heart of religion. So it began to be 
evident that the war was not between 
Science and the Bible, but between a 
pugnacious science and an old dogma 
about the Bible which, however useful in 
its day, was no longer to be held. Now 
we see that the Bible grew out of a pro- 
found religious life, and that when right- 
ly used it produces in us, infallibly, the 
kind of life out of which it grew. 

Then came the noble and beautiful sci- 
ence of Comparative Religions. Max 
Muller and others began to read the sacred 
books of all peoples, placing them side by 
each, seeking the surd of faith, so to 
speak—that which was common to all and 
the basis of each. From such studies it 
began to be clear that religion, so far 
from being a thing imposed upon man, 
or a mere embroidery of mystery fring- 
ing his thought, is rooted in the depths 
of his nature and the master fact in his 
life. As such, it must be accepted and 
reckoned with as a fact by Science, and 
studied with the same reverence and care 
with which other great facts are studied. 
Hence the scientific inquiry into religious 
experience now going on. Crude in its 
beginnings, it is still imperfect owing to 
the exceeding difficulty of such research- 
es, but much good has come of it. Also, 
not a little injury, as all must see—due 
to a lack of that insight which is ever 
the fruit of sympathy. 

Take the recent lectures of Shotwell 
on The Religious Revolution of Today, 
delivered at Amherst. It is a brilliant 
book, but manifestly unfair and mislead- 
ing. He traces religion back to its low- 
est crudest beginnings, finding its origin in 
fear, while extolling science as it is today 
—setting the one over against the other, 
to the disparagement of religion. He even 
tells us how the primitive men thought 
and felt about matters of faith, but he 
does not tell us how he found out the 
mind of the first men. There are no 
diaries, no autobiographies, no records. 
The fact is he set his imagination to 
work and calls the result scientific fact. 
That is not only unjust but absurd. Had 
he shown how science has come up 
through magic, astrology, alchemy, and 
occultism, slowly climbing out of dark- 
ness into light, it would have been fair. 

All our faculties and endowments had 
lowly origins. When cathedrals are out- 
lawed because our aboriginal ancestors 


built only straw huts; when Bach and 
Mozart are laughed at because early 
music was made from conch-shells or 
beaten sticks; when poetry is railed at 
because its first forms were crude, and 
Shakespeare is made a but of scorn— 
then may the religion of Jesus be belit- 
tled because of the fantastic forms of 
the earliest faith. We must not compel 
larks to live under water because their 
forefathers were fishes. Such a proce- 
dure is not even sensible, much less sci- 
entific. Books like ‘‘The Golden Bough,’’ 
by Frazer, are valuable as encyclopedias 
of superstition; but if their findings are 
used to discredit the faith and vision of 
the loftiest souls of the race, it is sim- 
ply the same old wolf-grin of scepticism 
wearing the lamb-skin of science. When 
we tear off the mask and see what it is, 
there is no difficulty in dealing with it. 

Even such a book as ‘‘ Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience,’’ by William James, 
is open to severe criticism. One would 
think that the author was writing a the- 
sis on the pathology of religion, as if 
only its excesses, eccentricities, and ab- 
normalities were worthy of note. Of that 
bright and deep stream of faith and 
vision, flowing through the ages like a 
river of God, he has almost nothing to 
say. Suppose one should study the great 
poets as James studies the lives of the 
saints? By the same method it would 
be. easy to make Shakespeare or Shelley 
worthy of contempt. If this is the sort 
of thing that is to pass for a scientific 
study of religious experience, it belongs 
in what Balfour calls the category of 
negligibility. And so it will be classed 
until science learns to deal with facts in a 
manner worthy of facts. 

So much for the background of my 
thesis tonight. Nothing is more amus- 
ing that the abject faith with which men 
swallow anything wearing the label of 
Science. Let any man put forth any 
kind of dogma and call it scientific and 
it will be accepted as the eternal truth. 
Along with this credulity goes the wide- 
spread impression that Science is all 
knowledge, and religion all faith. Not 
long ago a ruddy-faced youth put it in 
that way to me, with such an accent on 
the word faith as led me to think that 
he would define it as the Harvard stu- 
dent did: ‘‘Faith is the ability to be- 
lieve what you know is not so.’’ 

Now, as a matter of fact, all our think- 
ing, whether it be in science or in re- 
ligion, begins and ends in faith. Nor 
can it ever be otherwise. Unless a man 
is willing to walk by faith he cannot 
walk at all in the dim country of this 
world. Let me state the familiar facts 
as they have been emphasized in all 
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books on logic from the days of Aristotle 
to our own. That there exists in man 
intellect, critical and constructive, with 
an eye for reality and the power to reach 
it, is not something that has been or can 
be proved. It must be assumed. If a 
man takes nothing for granted, he will 
do no thinking—having nothing to think 
about. When he thinks he assumes that 
the intellect exists, and that it is trust- 
worthy. He assumes that the laws of 
thought are valid. He cannot prove that 
they are valid—unless there is some way 
to prove it without thinking. Huxley 
knew this and states the matter with his 
usual lucidity when he said: 

“*Tt is quite true that the ground of 
every one of our actions, and the valid- 
ity of all oug reasonings, rest upon a 
great act of faith which leads us to take 
the experience of the past as a safe guide 
in our dealings with the present and the 
future.’’ 

Back of this position it is impossible 
to go. The home of the original princi- 
ples of knowledge is in the mind. We 
cannot prove them. We must take them 
on faith or not at all. They are assump- 
tions made in accordance with what the 
Greeks called ‘‘right reason.’’ The 
ideas of God, of the moral law, are of 
the same kind. No one can prove them. 
No proof is needed. They are the result 
of insight in accordance with right rea- 
son. Insight does not determine the na- 
ture of the reality; that remains to be 
investigated. There is nothing for it but 
a venture of faith. Those who decline 
to make that initial step can have neither 
religion nor science. If the faith on 
whieh science rests is valid so is that of 
religion. Indeed, it is the same mind 
making the same adventure, and if it is 
to be trusted in one field it may be 
trusted in the other. 

In the same way, the basal premise 
of science is the reality of the external 
world. Of that reality there is no proof. 
Moreover, an unanswerable argument can 
be made against it. Yet every man 
knows, so far as he knows anything, that 
the world is real and not a phantom. 
But how does he know it? He knows it 
by an act of faith! Again it is an in- 
sight in accordance with right reason. 
Still the question comes, Is the object of 
science real? The universal answer is 
seen it is real. That answer, however, is 
not the result of proof. In the light of 
reason the reality is seen, and the truth 
of the insight is taken for granted. The 
man of science believes that truth exists, 
that it can be found, that the laws of the 
mind are valid to find it, and that it is 
worth finding—so off he goes in quest of 


it. That is a great and heroic faith, 
worthy of a saint—and it has removed 
mountains. 

Nevertheless, it is faith—faith of ex- 
actly the same kind which a religious man 
exercises when he trusts the fundamental 
truths of religion. If this be so, it may 
be asked, Why do not the great men of 
science admit it? They do—that is, those 
who have had any training in philosophy. 
So far as they do not admit it the fact 
is due to the same reason that Samuel 
Johnson once gave a woman who asked 
him why he had defined in his dictionary 
the word ‘‘pastern’’ as the knee of a 
horse: “*Tonorance, Madam,’’ he re- 
replied, ‘‘pure ignorance.’’ Not all men 
of science have taken time to go down 
and look at the foundation of human 
thought, and therefore they do not realize 
that it rests upon faith. 

Let Huxley lead us still further: ‘‘If 
there is anything in the world which I 
do believe in, it is the universal validity 
of the law of causation; but that uni- 
versality cannot be proved by any amount 
of experience, let alone that which comes 
to us through the senses.’’ Now the law 
of causation is fundamental to science. 
Without it chaos comes again. Yet Hux- 
ley says it cannot be proved to be uni- 
versal. But he believes absolutely in its 
universal validity. With this all will 
agree, but we ought to have the grace to 
confess, as he did, that it is a matter of 
faith. What, then, becomes of the idea 
that science is all knowledge? No doubt 
it will be said that the faith of science 
has been justified by the facts so far as 
we have found them. So has the faith 
of religion. Surely, if it is possible for 
the human mind to reach reality at all, 
it has reached it in religion. If not, then 
human experience is not trustworthy in 
any field. 

Let me give an example of how the 
faith of science has been justified by fact. 
Huxley said he could not prove the ex- 
istence of matter—though he weighed it, 
measured it, and lectured about it. He 
saw the humor of the situation and en- 
joyed it. Like many others he held to 
the atomic theory of matter, but he had 
never seen an atom. Not long ago, in 
the Cavendish laboratory, so the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society report, a pho- 
tograph was made of a ray of radium 
passing through a vacuum tube, showing 
not only the atom, but the atom broken 
up into ions. So that what had long been 
a theory held as an article of faith, was 
proved by the facts. 

And now let us go one step further 
down and ask, What is the faith which 
underlies both science and religion? What 
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is the basis of the whole structure of hu- 
man thought? It is the faith, to state 
it in a word, that the mind of man is 
akin to the Eternal Mind. Of this faith 
all valid insight, all discoveries of sci- 
ence, all profound religious experience, 
are sO many confirmations. Were it not 
so, man would stand and stare at the 
universe in perpetual bewilderment, un- 
able to make any sense out of it. In- 
stead, he finds it responsive to his thought; 
he can trace its laws, follow the path 
of its forces—because the mind within 
him is akin, dimly it may be, to the 
Mind that initiates, impels, and controls 
the stately order of the world. 

Since Science and Religion both rest 
upon the same fundamental faith, and 
both attest, each in its own manner, the 
kinship of man with God, they ought to 
work together in fellowship. They have 
to do with the same universe, but they 
ask different questions about it. Science 
asks what are the facts; religion asks 
what do they mean. Obviously we must 
have the facts before we can interpret 
them, and thus science may be a friend 
of faith. Of origins and ends science has 
nothing to say. Indeed, she cannot pro- 
nounce upon such matters and remain true 
to her mission—though men of science 
have done so, often seeming to use Sci- 
ence as a sanction for their opinions. But 
opinions are not facts. On the other 
hand religion has her great mission, that 
of enabling man to overcome the evil with- 
in himself and win spiritual peace; and 
in this Science can help in so far as she 
is true—for it is the truth that makes us 
free. 

We want the truth, the whole truth, 
nothing but the truth. Our house of faith 
must rest upon the rock of reality, not 
upon the shifting sand. Every fact which 
Science can find in the sky above and 
upon the earth below is so much truth 
added—broadening the skirts of light, al- 
beit deepening the wonder and mystery 
of the world in which we live. Lowell 
stated the truth in his great lines in ‘‘ The 
Cathedral. ’’ 


““Seience was Faith once; Faith were 
Science now, 

Would she but lay her bow and arrow by 

And arm her with the weapons of her 
time. ; 

Nothing that keeps thought out is safe 
from thought. 

For there’s no virgin-fort but self-re- 


spect, 
And Truth defensive hath lost hold on 
God.’’ 

Let us not take the defensive attitude 
toward Science, as though we were afraid 
of fact. By as much as we do so we have 
lost hold of God. Still less should faith 
be offensive. No; we must live with 
open minds, eager for every ray of light, 
knowing that all truth confirms a true 
faith, and that the man*who seeks the 
truth is a servant of the Most High. Let 
us toil as Pasteur toiled, serving God by 
relieving the sufferings of man; and 
pray as he prayed in his reverent study of 
science: 

‘‘Grant, O Lord, that by persevering 
labors I may bring a little stone to the 
frail and ill-assured edifice of our knowl- 
edge of those deep mysteries of life and 
death where all our intellects have so la- 
mentably failed.’ 

Of a truth Pasteur is entitled to be- 
long to a new order of sainthood. He 
held that ‘‘Science is the redemption of 
man by man,’’ as religion is the redemp- 
tion of man by the grace of God. To 
man, he said, has been published a triple 
gospel—of his soul, of his body, of his 
goods; and in that faith has lived, toiling 
in the love of God for the good of man, 
My plea is for a reverent, God-fearing 
science, and for a religion noble enough 
to take the last found fact of science and 
read its meaning in the light of God in 
Christ. Then the farth of Science and 
the faith of Religion shall be as the two 
wings of the soul for a longer flight: 


““One in the freedom of the Truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial Youth, 
One in the larger thought of God.’’ 
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SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 22, 1914—THE PRACTICE OF SALVATION 


Prayer 


O Lord our God, source of the Eternal 
Light that never fails, and of the 
Life that never ends, we turn our faces 
toward Thee, longing for Thy life to 
live in us more abundantly. To some of 
us these mortal years have brought no 
lasting joy, though we have sought it 
earnestly. The things upon which we 
have set our hearts have turned to 
shadows in our grasp; the things we 
dreamed of doing are left undone. Be- 
fore the gaze of men we may dissemble 
our weariness and unrest, but we cannot 
here. 

How good it is, our Father, to confess 
what we are to one who knows and un- 
derstands; it relieves the burden of our 
hearts. We have tried the broad, well- 
trodden, easy way, and the flowers have 
faded at our feet. We have walked the 
pleasant path, and lo! the bread of life 
has turned to ashes, and we feel our- 
selves in a wilderness alone. We have 
missed something: we feel it when we 
look at the sky at eventide, when we 
walk under the stars, and most keenly 
when we see what Jesus made of a life 
like our own. 

Lord, bring us back to the right way— 
that straight and steep path, which we 
dimly remember, leading upward: that 
place where we saw the towers of Thy 
city, and had not faith to follow. Lead 
us, O Shepherd of the lost, to that cross- 
way again, where long ago we lost our 
way through lack of faith and pride of 
will. If the returning path is too hard, 
of Thy great love lift us and carry us, 
like lambs, in Thy arms. Only bring us 
back and keep us in the way that leadeth 
re the light, and we shall ask nought 
else. 

Life has taught us that the way of sin 
is hard, and that there is no joy of heart 
save as we walk in Thy will. Forgive us 
our folly, our petty pride that ends in 
woe, our vain effort to pick and choose 
our path. Save us from ourselves, from 
the weakness which doth so easily beset 
and betray us. Help us to add to faith 
virtue, courage, patience, charity, and 


hope, that so, with pure and steadfast 
hearts, we may serve Thee and our fel- 
low man. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“By grace are ye saved through 
faith, not of works, lest any man 
boast.”—Eph. 2:8, 9. 


“Not by works of righteousness, 
but according to His mercy He 
saved us.”—Titus. 3:5. 


“Work out your own salvation with 

fear and trembling, for it is God 
who worketh in you both to will 
and to do.”—Phil. 2:12. 


“Now is our salvation nearer then 
when we first believed.”’—Rom. 
obey ai lal 


Surely the same St. Paul could not 
have written all these words. At first 
sight they seem to cancel each other; 
and if these are not enough, add his 
words to Timothy: “Take heed to thy- 
self, too, and thy teaching; for so shalt 
thou save thyself and others also.” 
Timothy a saviour, too! Even so, for 
the man who teaches truth and lives a 
pure life is in so far forth a saviour, 
and in the same sense that God is. The 
difference is between limited and un- 
limited power, but the work is the same. 
Hence the daring of St. Paul when he 
called himself and others “fellow work- 
ers” with God in the redemption of man. 

Before we take up this paradox, let us 
know what we mean when we use the 
word “saved.” Much of the estrange- 
ment between the men of our day and 
the church is purely a matter of words, 
as most of our differences are. Words 
are symbols, and their meanings change 
with the deepening life of man. By 
salvation our fathers meant a plan by 
which a few were to be rescued from 
the general wreck of a Divine failure. 
Often they seemed to imply that man is 
to be saved from God, from His anger 
and power — a notion too horrible to 
think about. Books of theology do not 
help us. They have much to say about 
salvation, but they are amazingly silent 
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and vague in answer to the question, 
What is it to be saved? Meanwhile the 
thought of the world has changed, and 
in a universe where not even an atom 
is ever lost, we have a right to ask what 
is meant when it is said that the soul 
of man is saved or lost. 

So unfortunate are many of the ideas 
associated with the word Salvation, that 
it would be a gain if the word were not 
used at all for a decade. At least we 
should make clear what we mean by it. 
Let us go back to Tyndale, the father 
of our English Bible, and see what use 
he made of the word—if so we may 
track a word to a world-ideal. His am- 
bition was to make the Bible so simple 
that a ploughboy could read it. Strange- 
ly enough, he hardly used the word sal- 
vation at all, but instead such words as 
health, wholeness, soundness, holiness; 
but most frequently, health. For ex- 
ample: “Perform your health with fear 
and trembling.” And again: “How shall 
we escape if we despise so great 
health?” Why did so great a scholar 
select the word health? It was because 
he saw that it was nearer to the mean- 
ing of the word used in the Bible, and 
he was right. 

Salvation, then, is health of soul, 
wholeness of nature, soundness of char- 
acter—to awake to the reality of spirit 
and the spiritual world, and live as a 
citizen of that world. It means the 
growth of the soul, leading its powers 
forth to beauty and grace, making it 
superior to the evils that are ready to 
prey upon it, liberating it when it is in 
bonds of sense and selfishness, and by 
all means, human and divine, bringing 
it into right, that is, normal, wholesome. 
hanrv relations with God and life and 
its fellow souls. If it has fallen into 
sin, there is healing. If it has lost 
faith, there is ever the path to the Mount 
of Vision. By growing a rich, refined, 
tender, valiant soul we are working with 
God, and have behind us and within us 
all the redeeming forces of life. And 
such a soul is a messenger of God for 
the redemption of its fellows. 

_ What did St. Paul mean by the sav- 
ing grace of God? Let Stevenson tell 
us in the storv of The Ebb-Tide: “The 
Grace of God! We walk upon it: we 
oreathe it; we live and die bv it: it 
makes the nails and axles of the uni- 
verse!” It is He who made us and not 
we ourselves, and it is He who works 
in us to will and to do His high will for 
us. Since, then, we live by Divine grace, 
it is by that Divine grace that we attain 
to health of soul. Grace means beauty, 


and the ancient prayer, “Let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us,” is a 
prayer for salvation. It asks that we 
may so live that the beauty of holiness 
may become the form and color of our 
lives. Working out our salvation, then, 
is the art of living beautifully, reverent- 
ly, and nobly in the midst of the years. 

There is, however, a yet deeper mean- 
ing in the grace of God. One of the 
truest saints of the Scottish church was 
McLeod Campbell, and his profound 
book on The Atonement is rich in fruit- 
ful and revealing insight here. He 
shows that the true order of grace is 
not, believe in the forgiveness of sins 
and they will be forgiven, but, rather, 
believe in the forgiveness of your sins 
because they are forgiven. ‘This is the 
function of faith. It does not win for- 
giveness; it makes it our own. For- 
giveness is not achieved, but received. 
The Prodigal Son came creeping home, 
wondering if his Father could forgive 
him; and he found that his Father had 
forgiven him long ago. It was because 
he was already forgiven that he was 
welcome when he came. But if he had 
stayed away he would have perished, 
notwithstanding the open door. 

Faith in that Divine Love is the faith 
that saves. If one is out of tune with 
the infinite; if his attitude is that of a 
discontented critic of the universe; or, 
if he lives under the shadow of sorrow 
and evil of life—what a revelation is the 
vision of the Love of God! The suffic- 
ing disclosure is that there is love at 
the heart of this dark world. Suppose 
Schopenhaueur had attained to such a 
vision, what a difference it would have 
made in the tone and temper of his 
life! It would have been a saving grace 
to one who saw life as an Inferno. In 
the sense that such a vision may come 
suddenly, salvation may be said to be 
“done in a moment.” If a man, walk- 
ing through a dark wood on a stormy 
night, sees, in a flash of lightning, that 
he is on the wrong path, and turns about 
—he may point to that hour as the hour 
of his salvation. His turning about 
was his salvation, though he may have a 
long way to go, and many difficulties lie 
in the way. 

Let us face the facts as they are to- 
day. It must be plain that salvation de- 
pends, not so much on how much a man 
believes, as how much he believes it. 
Faith without works is dead—even the 
devils believe and tremble. Many a man 
believes all that the church asks him to 
believe, and observes all the rites re- 
quired, and is not saved. Thousands of 
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men in the church are no better, on the 
whole, than other men outside. Mere 
assent to a theology, even if it be the 
ultimate truth, does not save a man from 
the lure of temptation, the power of 
passion, and the stain of sin. A belief 
in Jesus is no evidence of goodness. 
Italian brigands believe and are baptized, 
but they go on plundering. It may be 
said that such men do not believe, but 
are sunk in the self-deceiving belief in 
believing, and that their real faith is the 
faith they act upon. 

Just so; that is my point. Of course 
a consistent thought of the universe will 
give a man a certain order and theoret- 
ical peace of mind, but it will not save 
him from sin. Even a dim and frag- 
mentary faith acted upon will do more 
for his health of soul than the most 
perfect theology, if the theology is only 
theory. It is faith acted upon that saves 
men— saves them, that is, so long as 
they act on it. Huxley held that the 
universe is unmoral. Nevertheless, he 
had faith in the moral ideal within him- 
self. He said that he would follow that 
ideal whether there be a God or no; 
that he would stand up and be a man 
even if the universe were against him— 
that he would be true to the right even 
if death be the end of all. By that 
faith he lived a noble and gracious life, 
and by that faith he was saved. 

Who will dare hint that Socrates was 
lost? Who does not see that it is moral- 
ly absurd to suggest that Marcus Aurel- 
ius was not saved? ‘They followed the 
light as God gave them to see it. They 
lived high, heroics, and pure lives—faith- 
ful to such faith as they had even unto 
death! They loved the truth, and 
sought it. They struggled toward the 
light, following dim, prophetic glimpses 
—following the Eternal Christ, as did 
the great souls of India, under other 
names. Many a man high in the church 
is dwarfed beside the lonely, lovely, 
lofty soul of Aurelius. He dared to 
stand erect and live nobly when the 
world was falling to ruin about him! 
So did the great Greek. What wonder 
that Erasmus was tempted to cry out: 
“Oh, St. Socrates pray for us!” 

What is sainthood? It is spiritual 
health and moral thoughtfulness. As 
Arnold of Rugby said, “It is the inquir- 
ing love of truth sustained by the de- 
voted love of goodness.” It is whole- 
some, because it is holy. It is practice, 
not theory; consecration, not perfec- 
tion; a condition of character, not a 
theological definition. It is the kinship 
in feeling and willing of the spirit of 


man with the Spirit of God. As Eras- 
mus insisted, we must revise our calen- 
dar of Saints so as to admit to our 
homage the great souls of every race, 
of every age, of every faith who, by a 
like precious grace, have won the great 
victory. Small wonder that Buddha 
came near being canonized as a Christian 
saint at one time. He walked the long 
white way, and has been a leader of 
millions in the path of righteousness 
and pity. 

Salvation is not the charming away 
of a curse. It is righteousness. It is 
character. It is ripeness, richness, and 
victory of soul. It is the slow building 
within us of the City of God which hath 
foundations. Faith is the corner-stone, 
at once the plan and the inspiration of 
the building; but we must add to our 
faith virtue, intelligence, self-control, 
godliness, brotherly kindness, charity. If 
these things be in us, and abound, they 
make us that we shall neither be swayed 
by passion nor overcome by evil. It 
consists in believing something, but also, 
and much more, in being something. No 
man is safe until he has conquered him- 
self, and is able to beat back the foes 
that beset the moral life. Erasmus said 
of Dean Colet: 

“He was a man of genuine piety. He 
was not born with it. He was naturally 
hot, impetuous, and resentful, indolent, 
fond of pleasure, disposed to make a 
joke of everything. He told me that he 
had fought his faults with study, fast- 
ing, and prayer, and thus his whole soul 
was, in fact, unpolluted with the world’s 
defilements. I never knew a man with 
a sunnier nature.” 

That is the practice of salvation. It 
comes very much to this, that whatever 
faith a man may have, he must set him- 
self to overcome the faults that mar his 
life, root them out, and learn the high 
art of living justly, cleanly, kindly, sob- 
erly, and hopefully. As a young man 
Wesley read the Bible, prayed, fasted, 
visited the sick, the poor, and those in 
prison. There came a day when he felt 
his heart strangely warmed, and he was 
set free from a sense of bondage into 
the liberty of the love of God. There- 
after he dreaded not pain, nor privation, 
nor death. But he did not stop reading 
the Bible, praying, fasting, and visiting 
those in distress. No, the Rible became 
a dearer, deeper book, aglow with vision 
and counsel, his guide, solace, and 
friend. Indeed, it may be said that his 
whole life was a practice of salvation. 

Hence the paradox of St. Paul—that 
we are to trust God our Saviour as 
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though we could do nothing, and yet 
work as though we had it all to do. And 
here is another paradox: Jesus said that 
the man who would save his soul, will 
lose it! By the same token, whosoever 
shall lose his soul—lose sight and 
thought of his own fate, lose himself in 
the service of others—shall find, that is, 
save it. The center of gravity must be 
changed from a basis of pious self-seek- 
ing to that of self-forgetting love and 
helpfulness. As a weakling prates about 
strength, so the petty self-seeker is ever 
telling us that he has saved his soul. In 
the same way a self-righteous man will 
tell us, smugly, that he is good enough 
because he pays his debts, is kind to his 
family, lives decently, and is a good citi- 
zen. Not so St. Paul. So high was his 
vision of the goodness required of him 
that the best he had done seemed insig- 
nificant and poor, and he called himself 
a sinner saved by grace! 

Forgetting the things that were be- 
hind, counting even his heroic life as so 
much refuse, St. Paul pressed forward 
toward the ideal. He had lost thought 
of himself and had but one aim—to win 
Christ, to be like Him! For that he 
was willing to suffer the loss of every- 
thing. Thomas Goodwin, the noblest 
pulpit expounder of the life of St. Paul, 
summed it all up when he said: “The 
religion of St. Paul was the practice 
of the Presence of Christ.’ More and 
more his faith became a great friend- 
ship. How unlike our lonely lives was 
his sense of Christ walking with him 
along the way! How far from our 
smug self-satisfaction was his sweet hu- 
mility, his ever-deepening sense of un- 
worthiness! High as the sky above our 
easy-going lives was his sacramental as- 
piration to let Christ rule him utterly, 


until his own life should cease to be and 
Christ live in him instead. It was thus 
that he became a great master in the 
practice of salvation. 

Evermore in His great and simple 
words, and more vividly in the unearthly 
beauty of His life, the Master has shown 
us the way of the blessed life. To be 
gentle, merciful, and humble of spirit; 
to hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness; to be pure of heart, a lover of 
peace, a doer of good; to deal justly 
and kindly with our fellow men, and 
forgive wrongs done to us; to love God 
our Father and man our Brother—who 
can look at that picture of what it is to 
follow Him and have left in him the 
conceit that he is saved, and that his 
fellows are lost! Who of us is worthy 
to wear the high name of Christian? 
How dare we call ourselves by the name 
of Christ with His words ringing in our 
ears: “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things I command you!” 
Even the best of us fall far below what 
is required, and this fact should subdue 
us to humility and charity, and send us 
to our knees in prayer for the mercy 
of God. 

Of a truth it is by grace that we are 
saved, if saved at all. Adam fell in his 
garden; we fall in ours. That is not 
a legend, but a universal fact. If we 
are to get up and go on it will be by 
aid of One greater than ourselves. All 
religions teach it, because the facts of 
life affirm it. But we must do our part, 
working together with Him who work- 
eth within us and who is slowly lifting 
us from the animal to the angel shape. 
If we fail we must try again, trusting 
to Him whose mercy endureth forever, 
and who in His grace imputes to us 
somewhat of that which we are to be. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24, 1914—THROUGH SCIENCE TO FAITH 


At our last meeting it was my aim to 
make clear, what ought to be as familiar 
as it is self-evident, that all human 
thinking begins and ends in faith. Nor 
can it be otherwise. Just because it is 
so natural for us to make the great as- 
sumptions necessary to thought, we for- 
get that they are acts of faith. Of a 
truth we not only live by faith, but we 
think by faith, and the notion that 
science is all fact and religion all faith 
is a fiction. And it is wise to keep this 
fact ever in mind, lest we forget what 
the human situation is, and lose the 
humility proper to seekers after truth. 

Tonight my plea is for a religious 
study of the facts of science. It is the 
mission of science to disclose facts, test 
them, and relate them to other facts. 
With the final meanings of those facts 
she has not to do. That belongs to the 
province of philosophy, whose mission 
it is, as Plato said, to “think things to- 
gether,’ and discover their unity and 
value to the life of man. Science has 
brought us a vast wealth of facts about 
the world, ourselves, and the life we 
live. One of the tasks of the religious 
mind of our day is to take these facts, 
so far as they have been established, and 
read their meanings in the light of its 
insight and its outlook upon life. Not 
a little has been done in this field, but 
more remains to be done. My talk to- 
night is only suggestive of what has been 
done, what may be done, and the gains 
to be derived from it. 

There comes to mind the old text 
from the Psalms, so expressive of our 
outlook today: “Thou hast set my feet 
in a large room.” For the first revela- 
tion of science is its unveiling of the 
fathomless depth and vastness of the 
universe. The floor of heaven, inlaid 
with stars, has been pushed back into the 
infinite abyss of space, and the earth, un- 
fixed from her foundations, spins as a 
tiny orb in a bewildering immensity. 
Wher we look up at the stars and think 
how far off they are, how stupendous 
the distances between them, St. Peter’s 
at Rome and the Abbey at London seem 
like tiny huts where children are playing 
with the toys of religion. Everything 
human seems not only incredibly small, 
but insignificant. What this meant to 
our fathers is told us by Tennyson in 
the poem on Vastness, which utters in 
melodious lines the staggering sense of 
dismay which fell over the men of other 
days. But we may also recall the words 
of Pascal, at once a saint and a man of 
science: 


“Man is but a reed, the most feeble 
thing in nature; but he is a think- 
ing reed. The entire universe need 
not arm itself to crush him. A vapor, 
a drop of water suffices to kill him. 
But, if the universe were to crush 
him, man would still be more noble 
than that which crushed him, because 
he knows that he dies and the ad- 
vantage which the universe has over 
i : the universe knows nothing of 
this.’ 


There speaks the unconquerable mind 
of man. If the universe is vast, who 
discovered its vastness, made a map of 
the sky, measured its distances, and made 
known its immensity? It was none other 
than this tiny mind of man, hidden away 
in fold after fold of soft, filmy flesh! 
After all, then, the universe is only the 
far-shining city of God, and the mind of 
man passes along its streets. What an 
unveiling of the greatness of God, and, 
as Emerson said, when the half-gods go 
the great God arrives. No wonder there 
is such breadth of thought and faith 
in our day, not because men believe less 
in God, or less about God, but because 
they must believe more—not necessarily 
more things, but more deeply, more 
nobly, more divinely. No petty, puny 
faith in God can live for long under the 
awful sense of the infinite as we feel 
and know it to-day. 

Not less wonderful is the disclosure of 
the infinitesimally small. If the telescope 
has lifted the heavens to incredible 
heights, the microscope has opened depth 
after depth below us. To-day men are 
studying the architecture of the atom, 
and lo! they find that each atom is made 
up of innumerable whirling electrons— 
each atom a tiny solar system in itself, 
reflecting in miniature the order and 
beauty of the sky over head! Indeed, 
our men of science have analyzed matter 
almost to the vanishing point, and they 
are now pondering whether, in fact, it 
is the solid thing they think it is, or only 
a form of force and motion. Heat, 
light, every form of radiant energy, 
chemism, electricity, magnetism, all seem 
to be but modes of motion, moving un- 
der the rule of law. What is this but 
another victory of the human mind, 
thinking the thoughts of God after Him; 
another confirmation of the fundamental 
faith in the kinship of the human soul 
with God! 

So also the vision of the universal 
reign of Law. While, as Huxley said, 
we cannot prove that law is universal, 
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as far as we can go we find that all 
things are under its sway: hence a valid 
faith in its universality. Our. earth 
spins not in a formless chaos, but in an 
orderly whirl of worlds and suns, 
separated by unimaginable abysses, but 
bound into a whole by law. What a 
vision to subdue and exalt! How much 
more impressive than any miracle ever 
related of old in this glimpse of the 
mighty on going of the universe—miracle 
being a hint of yet finer and higher laws 
which we have not mastered, and per- 
haps never can. And still the old 
mystery rises up before us. How began 
these motions? Who enacted this law? 
How does motion continue forever 
to move, and who executes the laws by 
which the universe is ruled? Thus both 
science and religion come to the same 
point—one through hunger for know- 
ledge, the other through thirst after 
righteousness; and both bow to the 
same Mystery. 


“No deep is deep enough to show 

The spring whence being starts to 
flow. 

No fastness of the soul reveals 

Life’s subtlest impulse and appeals. 

We seem to come, we seem to go; 

But whence or whither who can 
know? 

Unemptiable, unfillable, 

It’s all in that one syllable— 

God! Only God. God first, God last. 

God, infinitesimally vast; 

God who is love, love which is God, 

The rootless, ever-flowering rod.” 


It makes no difference that this vision 
of God comes in a variety of ways. This 
at least is true: gone is the lawless uni- 
verse of a whimsical God—gone forever 
along with the unworthy notions which 
made Him as arbitrary as an oriental 
monarch. In its stead there has come 
a growing vision of a universe pervaded 
with the Divine order, and everlastingly 
reaching out toward the one far off Di- 
vine event to which the whole creation 
moves. Such a faith rests upon these 
large and revealing results obtained by 
the freest possible use of all the facul- 
ties by which men obtain truth. ‘There- 
fore it grows and broadens and deepens 
with the advance of thought and know- 
ledge. Not only so, but it underlies our 
quest for knowledge, even as it outruns 
it. It gives form and substance to what 
we hope to learn, and is the evidence of 
unseen realities yet to be. 

Then there is the far-reaching out- 
look of Evolution. Of course evolution 
is itself an evolution, and the thesis as 


Darwin announced it has been greatly 
modified by later researches; but in its 
general principle it has shown itself to 
be true. It is a disclosure of the Di- 
vine way of doing things — that, and 
nothing else. Beginning far back and 
deep down, it traces the slow, upward 
climb of things—life mounting through 
myriad forms from lower to higher, 
from cruder to finer, in infinite pro- 
gression. That is to say, evolution shows 
that the universe is on the unward 
march, and that we live in an advancing 
world. It is not too much to say that 
it has changed the whole world-outlook 
from pessimism to a noble and victori- 
ous optimism. Unless you have looked 
into the history of olden times, you can- 
not realize how profound has been the 
change of tone and temper and faith as 
to the future of the race. 

Our fathers were indignant when it 
was intimated that man descended, or 
rather ascended, from an animal an- 
cestry. It offended their sense of human 
dignity, and rightly so. Of course evolu- 
tion does not mean that man had a 
monkey for a father, but simply that life 
is like a great tree growing up out of the 
depths—man a higher branch, and the 
other forms of life as lower branches 
below him. It shows the kinship of all 
living things, linking man with the march 
of life toward the heights, and showing 
that he is a child of nature. Man is not 
degraded, but he is surely humbled, or 
should be, by this vision. If we are 
what we are, it is by the grace of a 
Power not ourselves who chose us in 
the beginning, developed certain facul- 
ties in us, repressed others, and in a hun- 
dred subtle ways made our calling and 
election to manhood sure. Embryology 
traces the growth of a child before birth, 
showing the way we have come—how 
we begin in the lowest animal forms, 
and reproduce in those few prenatal 


‘months, as if by cosmic memory, the 


whole history of life. That was not 
our doing; it was “not of works, lest 
any man should boast.” 

And now, having admitted all that 
science has to say as to the history of 
man, what of it? When she shows us 
that man is the child of nature she re- 
veals more than she is at first aware. 
For me she uncovers an unshakable basis 
in fact for all that religion asks me to 
believe, and makes faith doubly sure. 
For, if man is the child of nature, then 
all that is in man must be in the depths 
of nature, else she could not put it into 
her child. What is in man? Life, in- 
telligence, consciousness, a sense of right 
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and wrong, religion, love of beauty, 
‘worship, heroic sacrifice, and saintly no- 
bility! That is all that any one could 
ask as a foundation for faith; it is 
enough. Admit that man came up out 
of the depths, through mud, mist and 
fungi, through long reptilian aeons, 
through the fierce war and play of ani- 
malism, “red in tooth and claw,” he 
stands as a revelation of what is at the 
heart of nature, and the goal of her 
struggle and travail! 

If this be so, as science has affirmed, 
then we may well trace what Fiske call- 
ed “the cosmic roots of love and right- 
eousness;” for the roots are there. We 
ourselves are the flowers of those roots. 
Out of the dark depths came this mind 
which makes a chart of the heavens, 
analyzes the elements of things, and fol- 
lows the dim paths of atoms and elec- 
trons. And religion, so far from being 
a mere dream, or a fiction invented by 
human fear, is rooted in the realities of 
the natural order. So, too, the instinct 
for righteousness, the love of beauty, 
and the great hopes of humanity. Hence 
the emphasis in our day upon the va- 
lidity and trustworthiness of the basic 
instincts of man. They are to be trusted 
because they are the promptings within 
us of Nature herself; for it is in man 
that nature finds voice and speaks her 
message and meaning. Here is a nobler, 
profounder naturalism which is more 
and more coming to rule the thought 
and faith of our time. Emerson fore- 
felt it when he said: 


“Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below— 
The canticles of love and woe.” 


Nor is that by any means the entire 
story. Since man is a revelation of what 
is in nature, then the highest Man is a 
revelation of both man and nature. Thus 
the life and personality of Christ, like a 
great light hung in the tower of the 
world, flings its rays far back into the 
dim, shadowy past of the history of life, 
and far up into the future, bringing life, 
love, righteousness, and immortality to 
light! Of a truth He is the Light of 
the world, in a sense far greater and 
deeper than we have been wont to think 
or dream. If now you will read the 
prologue of the Gospel of John in this 
light of the facts as science uncovers 
them, you will hear those words echoing 
in a vaster room and proclaiming the 
deepest truth concerning the meaning of 
life and the world! My temptation is 


to linger here, but we must hasten on. 
Even when we think of Christ from the 
point_of view of the facts of science, 
what a light-bringer and way-shower He 
is! And he reveals the one thing which 
we want to know more than all else— 
that there is Light and Love and Hope 
at the heart of the world! 

Balfour said the other day, what it 
behooves a thoughtful man to keep in 
mind: “There has been a core of real 
truth in all those beliefs which through- 
out the whole history of mankind have 
supported and animated it.” One who 
realizes this will not deal harshly with 
old dogmas, but will seek, instead, to 
find that core of truth—what gave them 
birth and what they are trying to tell. 
Cast up by the volcanic fires of human 
thought and experience, they are a mat- 
ter for deep study as efforts of the soul 
of man to interpret the facts of life and 
destiny. If we cast them aside as im- 
perfect, we have still to face the same 
realities with which they had to do. 
One who tries to do that will be more 
willing to receive any help that may 
come from the long struggle of our race. 
If the Bunyan allegory of the Pilgrim 
is out of date, as some say it is, never- 
theless we are pilgrim souls. Whether 
we travel in an ox cart or an aeroplane, 
the fact is ever the same; we have here 
no continuing city wherein to dwell! 

What has science to tell us about 
Death? Much, very much. If you 
would like to know what it is, you may 
find it summed up simply in a little book 
by Newman Smyth, The Place of Death 
in Evolution. Briefly it may be stated 
as follows: Natural death does not ap- 
pear with the beginning of life upon the 
earth. The earliest form of life con- 
sists of a single cell, which does not 
exist for a season and then dies, but 
lives on and on by a process of divid- 
ing itself into other cells. Thus it lives 
without death. If left to itself, under 
favorable conditions, it multiplies in- 
definitely. | When these cells unite to 
form more intricate organisms some of 
them lose their usefulness, and must be 
removed. In other words, they acquire 
mortality. As life becomes more com- 
plex, death prevails. It comes not to 
hurt, much less to destroy, but to serve 
by clearing the stream of life of its rub- 
bish. Always its mission is to help life 
to freedom and power, not to put a stop 
to it. 

Later, a more complex organism ap- 
pears which has acquired the power of 
giving up its life for another. The par- 
ent form passes away in order that oth- 
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ers, its off-spring, may catch the rhythm 
and melody of life. This is the red 
law of sacrifice running through nature 
from bottom to top. Life, ever reg- 
nant, continues through death, beyond 
death, on to more and richer life. Ceas- 
ing to be useful, old forms die to help 
life further on and higher up. Thus life 
scores a victory, although, to win it, 
it leaves its dead upon the field. But 
life, not death, is master of the scene. 
Were it not for death, the stream of 
life would be clogged and stagnant. 
There would have been no progress had 
not death been sent along the path of 
life to set its energies free. Such seems 
to be the meaning and ministry of death, 
and it is not only benign but full of 
hope. 

What has science to say about the fu- 
ture life of man? Nothing! That is 
out of the field of science. She can 
neither affirm nor deny. By the very 
limits of her labors she is forced to be 
agnostic as to the future of the soul. 
Nevertheless, she is not without help for 
us here. She tells us that nothing is or, 
so far as she can see, can be destroyed. 
Of death as destruction of either life or 
matter she knows nothing. Her laws of 
the conservation of energy and the 
transmutation of force estop any sug- 
gestion of annihilation of body or mind. 
But if the life-force within us be chang- 
ed into other forms it amounts to anni- 
hilation, since we would lose our identity 
— and, so, cease to be what we are. 
Science does not affirm that this will be 
our fate, she simply cannot go any 
further. 

Even so, having begun our thinking by 
an act of faith, so we must end it by an 
act of faith. Yet there are other impli- 


cations of science which help faith to 
spread its wings. Evolution here comes 
to our aid. It points back to the low 
beginnings and the long upward climb— 
the i inorganic rising into the organic, the 
organic into the animal, the animal into 
the mental, moral, and spiritual. The 
whole process of life being an advance 
from lower to higher, and death being 
a helper not a foe, evolution itself be- 
comes a prophecy of what Tennyson 
called “the gospel of going on.” God 
in evolution, no less than in Genesis, ap- 
pears to be taking the dust of the earth 
and making a race of men. He must 
be making man for a purpose, not amus- 
ing Himself with tasks that have no 
meaning, painting pictures and leaving 
them unfinished in rude outline—only 
to erase the whole and begin again. 

At least, personality is the highest 
thing we know, and for me it is un- 
thinkable that the process which begins 
with a tiny cell and reaches the height 
of a Shakespeare, has no reason, order, 
or prophecy. If nothing else were given 
me, the nature of the human soul, its 
history and its powers, would be basis 
enough for faith in its immortality. The 
soul which scales the heights of the sky 
and makes a map of it, which sounds 
the depths of life and finds a solar sys- 
tem in an atom; and still more, the soul 
which rises above animal lusts and pas- 
sions and wins the heights of heroic and 
saintly achievement—yes, the soul which 
has built here upon earth the city of the 
mind, the palace of art, and the temple 
of prayer, I am willing to trust it and 
the God who made it and to whom it is 
akin. 

“For life is ever lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 1, 1914—MASTERS OF FATE 


Prayer 


Infinite Father and Friend of our 
souls, in Thy presence the cares of life, 
petty and vast, become easier to bear, 
and a great peace takes possession of 
our hearts. We would live every pass- 
ing day, with its outgoings of morning 
and evening, in the sense of Thy near- 
ness and the vision of the infinite mean- 
ings of life. Let reverence, faith, and 
love within us dwell, that we may make 
trial of just ways and a great trust in 
Thee. Help us so to act that our lives 
may have the beauty and authority of 
righteousness among men. 

For the best gifts we humbly pray— 
the gifts of insight into life, sympathy, 
compassion, benignity, and unwavering 
loyalty to the best things. Let us not 
live on the low levels to which our toil 
tends to drag us down; but may we 
climb up to wider outlooks and live in 
the service of the spirit, under a sense 
of the beauty and mystery of life. 
Grant us the forward look, the vision 
of Thy awful will fulfilling itself in 
time, and the hope born of faith. Make 
us seekers and finders of the truth that 
sets men free from sin and fear. 

By all Thy dealings with us, O Lord, 
whether of joy or pain, may we be 
brought to Thee. May we value 
life not because it gives us or denies us 
what we want; but because all that 
Thou sendest us leads us into Thy near- 
er presence. Grant that the years may 
teach us that in every disappointment 
Thou art still loving us, in every dark- 
ness Thou art enlightening us, and in 
every enforced idleness Thou art using 
us. If our pilgrim way leads into the 
Valley of the Shadow, may we know 
that there is no shadow without Light! 

O Thou who turnest the shadow of 
death into morning, free us from evil 
desires, from hateful lusts, from false 
fears, and incline our hearts to do Thy 
will. For all who have lost their way 
we pray for light to lead them into the 
foot-path of truth, and may they fol- 
low on, conquer sin and live a chastened 
life. Let it be so with each of us; that, 
having done Thy will with faithfulness 
while it is day, we may rejoice and give 
thanks at eventide when the shadows 
fall, knowing that in death Thou wilt 
give us life. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Tf ye continue in my word, ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. If the Son shall 


make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed.”—Jno. 8:31-33. 


Of late it has been my lot to go far 
back into the dim past in quest of the 
earliest forms of faith. My study had 
to do with the old sign language of the 
race, and what man was trying to say 
by means of his symbols. What im- 
pressed me anew was that at every step 
of the way the darker became that shad- 
ow of Fate which hovered over those 
morning years, and which haunts us to 
this day. Fatalism was not a philosophy, 
but a fact, to the men who lived in the 
red dawn of the morning of the world. 

Above the impassioned life of man 
hung always an impassive, unknown 
Fate, to which even the gods must bow. 
There was no escape. Man felt him- 
self to be caught and held in a trap, and 
his growing thought only made him the 
more keenly aware of his cage. As the 
tree falls, so it lies. It cannot lift it- 
self. No more can man rise above the 
mark set for his life. Hence a mingling 
of fear and apathy in primitive thought, 
and the feeling of the futility of effort. 
Yet this feeling, once so universal, did 
not prevent effort being made, and the 
story of our race shows man slowly 
emerging from the fatalistic habit of 
mind. 

Nor was that early intuition of our 
race anerror. Fatalism is a fact. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that we are in 
the grasp of a Destiny which we can 
neither define nor resist. Every religion 
of mankind holds this master fact in 
solution. Whenever men have thought 
deeply they have touched bottom on 
some idea of necessity or fate. From 
Plato to Mohammed, from Calvin to 
Haeckel, from Spinoza to Spencer, all 
have come at last to the final proposi- 
tion of a universal necessity. It is so 
to-day. Scientific materialism is a form 
of fatalism. So is economic determin- 
ism. Different names are used to de- 
scribe this fundamental fact, but, wheth- 
er it be called Fate, Force, or God, it 
is ever the basic reality. Echoes of it 
are heard in the oldest Greek tragedy, 
and in the latest philosophy. 

What is true of the race is true of its 
greatest men. If you have inquired into 
the faith of the leaders and epoch- 
makers of history, you know the rock 
on which it rests. From Caesar to Lin- 
coln they were fatalists. Masterful men 
know that they are mastered. They 
know the power of Fate, and what a 
small part is played by their own wills 
in the march of events. Over all a 
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Destiny shapes their ends, rough hew 
them how they will. They know that 
the words of Shakespeare are true, that 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at its flood, leads to for- 
tune ;” 


and those who fail and fall, wrecked by 
wickedness or folly, repeat the rest of 
the sentence: 


“Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


Fatalism is elemental; but the defect 
of the religion of so many masterful 
men is that they never get beyond this 
primary experience of fate. They take 
things in the rough. When Napoleon 
said that God is on the side of the heav- 
iest artillery, he betrayed this defect. 
Naturally, such fatalism has been in- 
voked to justify the divine right of 
kings and the rule of brute force. So 
runs the miserable philosophy of every 
despot who has cursed the earth; that 


“They should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Nor is it any different in fact when the 
divine right of kings gives way to the 
rule of majorities, as witness the dogma 
that the voice of the people is the voice 
of God. When men stop with the pri- 
mary fact of Fate their religion is a 
coarse, coersive force. Cromwell was a 
great man, but there were spots in his 
soul as hard as flint, and facts in his 
life too horrible to name. 

Of the fact of Fate there is no doubt; 
but the real question of life is what kind 
of fate is it that rules the world? Here 
we see the sundering difference between 
the religion of great men and the re- 
ligion of great souls. A great man may 
be great only in physical force, intellec- 
tual ingenuity, or influence of genius; 
but a great soul has richness, refinement, 
and insight. Without fail, the first ad- 
vance from the fact of Fate to a lofty 
Faith is the vision of the world as 
moral. Lincoln was a fatalist, but his 
faith was in a sublime Moral Fatalism! 
He lived by the faith that, in the end, 
right will rule and truth triumph, no 
matter what may befall. By the same 
token, he was estopped from doing 
wrong to defeat wrong. Heroic and 
noble was his faith, and he wrought 
mightily in his day, doing the will of 
the Eternal as he was given to see it. 
Clearly this is a long step away from 
the fatalism of mere force toward a 
truer faith, and its meaning in behalf of 
nobler living is plain. 

Higher still is the vision of the Great 


Necessity as a never-failing Love. Such 
was the faith in which Jesus lived, and 
a more masterful and dominating soul 
never walked this earth. “My hour has 
not yet come,” was a saying often on 
His lips, recurring like a refrain. From 
the first He felt that His life was mov- 
ing toward an ultimate, inevitable tra- 
gedy. Was it the bidding of a blind 
Fate? No; it was the wise and deep 
will of His Father, to do which was the 
work of His life. Held by the fatalism 
of Love, He faced the cross and won 
His victory, and ours. In the same 
way, no mortal ever had a profounder 
sense of Fate than St. Paul. There are 
chapters in the Epistle to the Romans 
on which the shadow of Fate lies like 
a pall, lightened only by the vision of 
God in Christ. Yet St. Paul lived in an 
air of liberty. He suffered buffetings, 
blows, and weariness, but we never think 
of his life as a tragedy, nor yet as pa- 
thetic—though there was deep pathos 
in his lonesome later years. There are 
tones in it as solitary as the cries of 
King Lear, but we do not pity him. He 
does not ask it. Instead, he it is who 
pities us who have not seen that glory 
of the Presence which shone round 
about him. He was a master of fate, 
having won the liberty that is in Christ. 

How can we win a like victory and 
be masters of Fate? That has been the 
question of man from the beginning, and 
he has conceived many answers to it. 
His first effort to free himself from the 
clutch of fate was by incantation, or 
magic, as if his fetters could be charmed 
away by a spell. Hence his rituals and 
solemn rites, which inspire exaltation 
of soul and help him to bear what he 
cannot escape. Then there is the way 
of the ascetic, who tries to divest him- 
self of the longing for liberty and at- 
tain to effortless calm. Here is one of 
the ironies of life. Such calm can be 
reached only by a supreme act of the 
will which it seeks to extinguish, and 
the will is needed to maintain it. No; 
indifference is not victory, and it re- 
quires more power of will to still desire 
than to control it. 

Others take life at its fact value, mov- 
ing in the path of least resistance, with- 
out troubling to ask whence we come, 
why we are here, or whither we go. Of 
this way of living Omar Khayyam was 
the prophet. He set it to music in the 
Rubaiyat, perfumed by the scent and 
sheen of the flesh, to an accompaniment 
of song and dance and the sparkle of 
wine. Drink to-day dry of its joy, and 
care not for the future. Many are his 
followers, but they walk the way to the 
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pit. Some rail at Fate and others use 
it as a scapegoat. Both are alike feeble 
and foolish, and deserve the satire which 
Homer put into the mouth of Zeus, “fa- 
ther of gods and men.” Think of a lad 
in college playing the part of Pendennis, 
involving himself in disgrace, and then 
crying out against his father for sending 
him there, and exposing him to risk! 
Ingratitude was bad enough, but he adds 
to it the whine of a coward. 

There are other Lords of Destiny, of 
which a wise essayist has been telling 
us of late. He names three—Faith, 
Skill, and Love. By faith he means a 
daring and vivid kind of courage, a wil- 
lingness to take the risks of life and find 
out what is at the heart of it. This is 
very far from the easy apathy which 
bids us be not afraid, because there is 
nothing to be afraid of. Faith does not 
wait for advance information that the 
fight is going to end in victory. No; it 
dares to force the battle, on the ground 
that if it is the fate of man to be free, 
he must show himself worthy of it. 
Here is the spirit of the hero, who 
flings fear to the winds and goes forth 
on great adventure. It does not proph- 
esy the event; it helps to make it. 
Let worst come to worst, it dares to be 
loyal to its vision of the best. 

Of a truth faith is one of the mas- 
ters of fate, but it is not the only one. 
To faith we must add knowledge. Skill 
does what courage dares, and as men 
learn to work wisely, facing the facts 
and using them, they find that many ills 
long held to be “acts of God” are due 
to the improvidence of man. Such is 
the spirit and effort of our age, uniting 
ideal ends with practical methods, and 
the results are amazing. Inevitable 
evils remain, but they are not accepted 
as such until man has tried his utmost 
skill to undo them. They were regarded 
less as decrees of Fate than as prob- 
lems for man to work out. To-day, in- 
stead of giving up we call an expert 
and follow his advice. To abolish 
grinding poverty, to outwit the forces 
of corruption, to prevent diseases, to 
distribute more justly the best things 
of life—men now hold that these things 
not only can be, but must be done. With 
this faith, and the growing skill to jus- 
tify it, there has come a new attitude 
toward the old idea of Fate. Unless 
you have looked into the past, you can- 
not realize how radical has been the 
change of mind in our day, and how full 
of promise it is. 

But there are things which the finest 
skill cannot do, nor the keenest wit 
avert. Our essayist, when he comes to 


treat of love, leaves us unsatisfied. He 
does not reach down to the matter. In- 
deed, he does not even name the real 
power by which Fate, no matter how dark 
or forbidding, may be mastered. If we 
are spirits in prison it is because we do 
not open the door, for the key is in our 
hand. Strangely enough, men try every- 
thing else before they think to use it. 
Lincoln found it at last, and freed him- 
self from the grip of iron Fate which 
had held him all his life. Stanley was 
saved by it in darkest Africa. Living- 
stone did not forget it in his tremendous 
toil in the great wilderness. If the wit- 
ness of the loftiest and noblest souls of 
our race, extending through all ages, is 
worth anything—the power of prayer 
is the master of Fate. 

When a man kneels to pray he knows 
that he is engaged in a free act which 
pierces through any closed wall of law 
or fate, and through the peace of for- 
giveness and the power of renewal he 
perceives, no less clearly, that God has 
acted within his life in perfect liberty 
and perfect love. By prayer we learn 
what kind of Fate it is that sways the 
world, from its tiniest atom to its great- 
est orb. Whatever else the world may 
be, we find that it is a world in which 
man is free to lay hold of God, because 
God is free to deliver man. That is to 
say, we come to know that the awful, 
unknown Fate is none other than the 
Father of our spirits. If you doubt this 
fact, as so many do in our age, try it. 
Once a man knows it to be true, he can 
dare any risk, do any work, suffer any 
ill, and win the victory! 

Take, for example, the life of Thack- 
eray. As we now know it, underneath 
his humor which was sometimes cynical 
satire, his fight against snobs, and his 
portrayal of Vanity Fair, he was fight- 
ing to free himself from the shadow of 
fatalism. This struggle for the freedom 
of faith is really the key to his life. It 
was a hard fight, but he won it in the 
end. Recall the sad, haunting lines with 
which Vanity Fair closes—words so 
often quoted by Henry Watterson, as if 
they expressed his philosophy of life: 

“Ah! Vanitas Vanitatum! which of 
us is happy in this world? which of us 
has his desire? or having it is satisfied? 
Come children, let us shut up the box 
and the puppets for the play is played 
out !” 

So it is, if we be only the toys of 
Fate, poor actors in a puppet show, with 
no will to make a life of our own. Such 
was the mood of his early years, after 
he had passed through the escapades of 
youth and had begun to think—a feeling 
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that life is a failure at best, if not a 
foolishness. "Tis a far cry from the 
half-cynical words just quoted to The 
Newcomes—that noble book built upon 
the faith that “the Father of all sends 
illness, death, care and grief out of 
which come love, steadfastness, consola- 
tion.” It is hard to think that the same 
man wrote both stories. Nor was he 
the same man, for the old Thackeray 
was dead, along with the old doubt, and 
a new man had come. His young wife, 
whom he worshiped, had lost her mind 
—and, indeed, in that living death she 
outlived him many years. Disasters fol- 
lowed fast, and sorrow opened depths 
far deeper than the bright cynicism of 
his former years. 

Here lies the greatness of his life— 
that he beat his music out and won his 
way to a high and tender faith. Doubt 
is too easy. Cynicism is too shallow. 
Anybody can deny; but it takes a brave 


man to capture such a faith, and it is 
worth fighting for. He won it by prayer. 
It is all told in that prayer which he 
wrote and sent to a friend, who tells of 
it thus: 

“He prayed that he might never write 
a word inconsistent with the love of God 
or the love of man; that he might al- 
ways speak the truth with his pen, and 
that he might never be actuated by love 
of greed. I particularly remember that 
the prayer closed with the words, ‘For 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Ay, he was set free from the old 
shadow, the old doubt, the old feeling 
of the futility and folly of life. There 
came, instead, a sweet faith as of a little 
child, a tenderness at once ineffable and 
healing, and the hush of a great hope. 
What beauty of spirit, what exquisite 
compassion, what nameless new joy! 
In very truth, the Son had set him free, 
and he was free indeed. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 3, 1914—THE MODERN DRAMA 


* Of course, one cannot in a few 
moments go far into detail in the study 
of the modern drama. It is too rich, 
too multi-colored, too various for brief 
description, and for that very reason is 
the more worthy of our study. Let us 
consider some of the advantages of the 
modern stage, some of its faults, its 
ruling characteristics both as to ideas 
and acting, and, finally, the present day 
conception of tragedy. But first of all, 
is the stage of our present day worth 
talking about? Is it true, as some never 
tire of telling us, that the drama has 
fallen, or is falling, into decay? 

_ Croakers there have been always, and 
it is strange that they never invent any 
new lament. For example, in 1607 Ben 
Jonson, in his preface to Volpone, af- 
firmed that it was heard on all sides 
“that now, especially in dramatic poet- 
ry, nothing but ribaldry and offence to 
God and man is practiced.” He then 
announced himself as the great living 
exception to this prevailing degrada- 
tion. Yet in that very year Shakes- 
peare wrote one of his noblest plays, 
marking it as the high-water mark in 
dramatic history. Some men never see 
what is passing before their eyes. They 
find an odd delight in denouncing the 
work done in their own time, describ- 
ing the public taste as trivial or vile, 
and contrasting both with some myth- 
ical former day. And so, no doubt, it 
will be till the end of things. 

None the less, it may be truly said— 
if we except a few masterpieces which 
time has tested, as it will test the work 
done in our day—that the drama of our 
time is nobler, truer, more natural, more 
dramatic than the drama of any other 
time. It is, indeed, so utterly different 
from the drama of other days as to 
make comparative analysis difficult. 
And yet, speaking largely, the romanti- 
cism, the sentimentality, the artificiality, 
withal, of the older drama, may be 
clearly seen against the practicality, the 
greater seriousness of literary treat- 
ment, and the firmer grasp of the ethics 
of life and the liberalism of thought in 
the drama of today. On the other side, 
artificial and elementary as the lower 
forms of the drama were in olden times, 
they were superior to the same class of 
plays in our day, if titles and bill-boards 
may be taken as an index. That is to 
say, our best plays are better and our 
worst plays worse than the plays of the 
times before us. 

If we take Hamlet as a supreme test 
both in writing and acting, who will say 
that Edwin Booth surpassed Forbes- 


Robinson? ‘They were diffierent, to be 
sure, but of equal power each in his own 
manner. Robinson played Hamlet with 
rare and revealing art, touched, always, 
with that quality of other-worldliness 
which at once awed and fascinated the 
lodgers in The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back. ‘Temperament, personal- 
ity, and art so worked together that 
he did not merely play, but was Ham- 
let. He showed our age that great 
gentleman “doing his gentlest, bravest, 
and noblest with a sad smile and a gay 
humor in a world not merely compli- 
cated, wicked, absurd, and tiresome, but, 
also, a ghostly world.” It was a vision 
to exalt and subdue, and it renews the 
ibe that the art of an actor dies with 

im. 

‘Certain obvious advantages are clearly 
in favor of the modern stage. For one 
thing, the actor has a place of honor 
among us which he never had before in 
the history of mankind. Time out of 
mind, for reasons not easily defined, the 
actor has been held in contempt. His 
art was honored, but he himself was 
despised—as is the case in China today. 
Laberius was a Roman knight and 
dramatic author, famous in his day, but 
he had the misfortune to irritate Caesar. 
Casting about how to humilitate his ad- 
versary, Caesar condemned him to act 
the leading part in one of his own plays. 
In vain did Laberius entreat. Caesar 
was obdurate, and had his way. Laberi- 
us played his part; but he took his re- 
venge by writing a prologue recording 
the act of spiteful tyranny—which, odd- 
ly enough, is the only piece of his writ- 
ing that has come down to us. He said: 

“After having lived sixty years with 
honor, I left my home this morning a 
Roman knight, but I shall return to it 
this evening an infamous stage player. 
Alas! I have lived a day too long.” 

Such was the feeling against the 
actor, and the reason for it is hard to 
know. It could hardly be due to the 
fact that the actor speaks words written 
by another, for the same would apply to 
the musician. Birrell has an essay on 
Actors in which he tries to explain this 
prejudice. Instead, he ends by justify- 
ing it. Shakespeare, as we know from 
his Sonnets, felt very keenly this re- 
proach which lay upon his calling. All 
now is changed. Indeed, the actor is 
not only honored, but is so petted and 
spoiled that he often exaggerates his 
eccentricities and makes himself absurd. 
We have only to name such men as 
Booth, Jefferson, and Irving to know 
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what.a high place a great actor holds 
among us. ; 

So, too, in the matter of ‘equipment 
the stage of today is far in advance of 
former days. We know how Shakes- 
peare felt the handicap of inadequate 
stage scenery and settings. What is 
now shown us by every device of mod- 
ern invention, he had to describe in his 
lines. He had to appeal to the ear, 
whereas the drama today appeals to both 
eye and ear. In fact, as we see it to- 
day, the stage is a congress of all the 
fine arts. Acting now is different, in 
that the actor must portray in his art 
what was formerly left to the imagina- 
tion. Naturally this has modified the 
writing of plays, as a comparison of the 
stage directions of a modern play with 
the stage directions of Shakespeare will 
show. The modern writer not only sets 
down the lines he wishes the actor to 
speak, but tells him what he wants him 
to do, as, for example, the stage direc- 
tions of Ibsen. 

Moreover, the printing and wide read- 
ing of plays have brought to the service 
of the stage the leading men of letters 
of the world. Surely it is significant 
and full of promise when such men de- 
vote their genius to the stage. At this 
moment the most hopeful field of lit- 
erature is the drama, and the play that 
cannot stand the light of cold print is 
looked at askance. As a result, the 
drama of today has a high literary qual- 
ity, and, what is equally important, it 
has a wide reading—many plays find- 
ing their place among the “best sellers.” 
In Germany, Hauptmann wrote novels 
before writing plays. In America, 
Moody suddenly turned from poetry to 
the stage and won wide fame with The 
Great Divide. These are signs of what 
is in the air. 

Formerly the play filled the functions 
of both novel and play, but the two are 
now distinct. Shakespeare treated the 
death of Ophelia as a novelist, but not 
so the last act of Hamlet. Today the 
art.of writing for the actor is a field 
of literature by itself, and that is why 
so many men, famous in poetry or fic- 
tion, fail in writing plays. The play of 
today is literature reduced to action. 
What Shakespeare put into long solilo- 
quies is now acted out. There is a 
scene in a famous play where the hero- 
ine is about to die, and longs to see the 
trees once more. She is weak, but will 
not believe it. She asks for her ermine 
robe. The maid brings the robe; she 
half rises, then tries again, but fails. 
She knows she must die. Hardly a 
word is spoken. It is all shown in the 


acting. Had Shakespeare written such 
a scene, the woman would have told her 
woe in a soliloquy. That is the differ- 
ence, and it is very great both as to 
writing and acting. 

By the same token, the drama of to- 
day is quieter and deeper than that of 
the old days. If you saw Mrs. Fiske in 
Salvation Nell, you have not forgotten 
the scene where she sat holding her 
drunken lover’s head in her lap. For 
almost ten minutes she sat without a 
word, almost without a motion. Grad- 
ually one could watch nothing else, for- 
getting everything but the silent pathos 
of that dumb, sitting figure. “Ah, to 
be able to do nothing like that,” said 
Mary Garden when she saw it. It was 
the same when she appeared as Lona in 
the Pillars of Society. There she sat 
as one of the crowd; but as she saw the 
man she loved throwing off his yoke of 
hypocrisy, the light of a great joy shone 
in her face, ending in a stifled cry, half 
a sob and half a laugh. It was unfor- 
getable, yet so quiet withal and compell- 
ing, and it was all revealed in the act- 
ing. 

Take another example. In a French 
play, The Vertigo, a wife who has de- 
serted her husband and little girl for 
another man, returns. She enters her 
boudoir in the twilight. Her piano is 
there, and she wonders if her little girl 
remembers the songs she used to sing. 
She runs her fingers across the keys; 
the piano is fearfully out of tune, and 
a cobweb clings to her fingers. She 
sinks sobbing piteously. A well-toned 
Steinway would spoil the pathos of the 
scene, and the manager had to see to 
the cobwebs. Attention to every detail, 
and the careful mounting of scenes, 
make the acting effective and moving. 
Scholarship, the skill of the painter, and 
the resources of art are taxed in behalf 
of accuracy and beauty. 

Happily, we have relegated the blood 
and thunder drama to the moving pic- 
ture shows, where it may be seen and 
not heard. Today the desire is to pen- 
etrate deeper into the human conscious- 
ness, and reach, if possible, a new kind 
of beauty. Bloodshed is less frequent, 
heroism less unbending, courage less 
ferocious. It is seldom that cries are 
heard on the stage today. Tragedy 
takes place for the most part in a small 
room, as in that awful scene in Ibsen’s 
Ghosts—the most terrible drama of the 
modern world; terrible in its truthful- 
ness. So it is in life. Have not our 
fiercest inward battles been fought 
quietly in a solitary room, or around 
a table with a friend or an enemy? 
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The old emotional heroine who invari- 
ably went to pieces and had hysterics 
in the fourth act, has vanished. Great 
sorrow does not so demean itself. 

_ Of this profounder, truer drama, with 
its sure insight and art, Ibsen was the 
great master. If a man may be meas- 
ured by the influence he exerts, Ibsen 
was a giant. Such he was in actual 
truth, and if we except Rostand and 
Barrie, there is hardly a man now writ- 
ing for the stage who is not, directly or 
indirectly, under his spell. We may not 
like his themes. We may repudiate what 
we guess to be his philosophy. Neverthe- 
less, he shaped the modern drama. He 
redeemed plot from artificiality, and 
dialogue from unreality. He made men 
hear plays as well as see them. He 
made the drama an instrument of 
thought and a weapon of social right- 
eousness. We was himself one of the 
great masters and interpreters of the 
human spirit, a thinker of high quality, 
and an artist of the first order. With 
terrible intensity of insight, he made 
men see the reality of sin and the ruin 
it works not only to the living, but to 
those yet unborn. He showed that life, 
to be noble, must be built upon truth, 
and that a lie is ever a failure. Lovely 
and tender was the pathos of his later 
years, and his vision of the sanctity of 
sorrow and the healing of love. 

There are unhappy tendencies in the 
modern drama, but they are either on 
the wane or of such kind as may be 
corrected. There is the lust of the eye, 
which is always with us. Adequate 
scenery is desirable, but when it be- 
comes a profusion of gorgeous color, 
so far from stimulating imagination, 
debases it. Mere scenic effect is to the 
drama what the kaleidoscope is to the 
telescope. Between a bare stage and 
one over-crowded and stuffy, it would 
be hard to make choice. Gaudiness is 
not art. Also, the theater “trust” was 
a bane and scandal, and its breaking 
up a blessing. If we are to have art, 
we must have liberty. But the worst 
sin of the “trust” was its deliberate 
exploitation of Sex, coining concu- 
piscence into cash. It was an abomina- 
tion, the more so for that our theater 
audiences are mixed. In France no 
young person can witness a play deal- 
ing with sex relations, and that is the 
wiser way. 

Let us be grateful that the “star” 
play, exploiting one personality, has 
about run its race. It was a blunder, 
as if an orchestra were to exploit one 
instrument at the expense of the others. 
Of like kind was the dramatized novel, 
which wrought havoc to real dramatic 


art during the days wherein it afflicted 
us. It began with Trilby in 1894, and 
spread like fire, and for a time it seemed 
that the sole tools of the drama were 
the scissors and the paste-pot. Fortu- 
nately this fad was killed by our hu- 
morists. They offered to dramatize the 
city directory, and showed Dr. Johnson 
lamenting to Boswell that he did not 
live in our time, for then his Diction- 
ary would have been put on the stage. 
The high cost of the drama, like the 
high cost of everything else, is still a 
nuisance. As it is, we pay more to see 
third-rate actors than our fathers paid 
to see Booth, and there is no immediate 
prospect of relief. 

Of course there is always the ten- 
dency, by no means new, to deal with 
forbidden subjects and to hold socio- 
logical and domestic clinics in public. 
But the remedy for this and other ills 
of the drama is, not to denounce it, but 
to study it, encourage it, and slowly to 
cultivate a finer, higher taste—for taste, 
as David Swing was fond of saying, is 
civilization. By as much as we are 
loyal to the good, by so much do we 
create an air in which the evil cannot 
live. Here is a real social service, of 
which we hear so much and see so 
little. The old attitude of the church 
toward the stage is not wise or far- 
seeing. It was not Christian, but mere- 
ly Puritan. No great art can be out- 
lawed. The dramatic instinct is a part 
of human nature, as much so as relig- 
ious aspiration. There are bad books, 
but we do not on that account burn our 
libraries. No more should we condemn 
the drama without discrimination. 
There are evils in the drama of today; 
but they do not offset the great advance 
made toward a drama that is more real, 
more profound, with finer insight and 
nobler art. 

As a force for good, the drama is an 
influence to be used in behalf of the 
higher human life. Such plays as The 
Blue Bird and Peter Pan have a be- 
nign ministry, evoking memories long 
buried and half-forgotten of the days 
when life was pure. The Witching 
Hour disclosed the subtle power of 
thought in shaping character in a way 
that no minister may ever hope to do, 
while The Blindness of Virtue dealt 
clean-handed with a problem as vital as 
it is delicate. Nethersole went to and 
fro showing us The Hand Writing on 
the Wall, a vision to shake the souls 
of men and make them stand still long 
enough to see, with uncovered eyes, a 
great social horror. Facts, however ac- 
curate, require a sympathy already 
awake and alive; but when a great art- 
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ist shows us human injustice and woe 
in concrete form, he does what mere 
facts can never do. Such a play as 
The New Sin puts a whole philosophy 
into a picture, not in propositions, but 
as it works out in the lives of living 
persons. Such is the high mission of 
all art, and therein lives its vast power 
which, if left unused, will be abused. 

What is the modern conception of 
tragedy? We know what the old trag- 
edy was—the conflict of the will of man 
with the will of the Master of the 
world; sometimes, as in Greek drama, 
the helpless fight of man with the Fates. 
It sounds forever, like an awful over- 
tone, in the choruses of the Greek stage. 
We hear it in Shakespeare. These ele- 
ments of tragedy still remain, but they 
are not emphasized in our day. To 
know the focus-point of tragedy today, 
we must ask what is the great word of 
our time? It is Personality! “The re- 
demptive making of personality,’ as 
Eucken put it, summing up the aspira- 
tion of our age. Therefore, whatever 
retards, hampers, or thwarts the growth 
of the soul, the development of per- 
sonality is the great tragedy to the 
man of today. 

And to the woman of today, who 
feels that her natural and free develop- 
ment is denied—as witness the women 
of Ibsen. Nora slams the door of The 
Doll’s House until it becomes a symbol 
of the demand of the modern woman 
for the larger life which belongs of 
right to an adult human being in a civ- 
ilized society. She refuses any longer 
to be a doll and a toy. It may be so- 
cial custom. It may be sociological 
condition. It may be one or more of 


many things, but whatever it is that 
cramps and cribs the human soul, in- 
vites tragedy. Of course, this struggle 
for liberty of soul may take fantastic 
and even perilous shapes, and liberty 
may run to license; but that is the peril 
of all progress. Indeed, our race has 
made most rapid advance in those fields 
where it has been free the longest, and 
as fast as it is set free it will climb 
higher up toward the ideal. 

Since Personality is the passion of 
our time, it is not hard to know why 
the drama of late years has portrayed 
in so many noble forms the supreme 
personality of Jesus. Forever memor- 
able are such dramas as The Servant 
in the House, The Samaritan, and The 
Passer-by, to name but a few out of 
many. They showed us glimpses of 
“that unfinished life which shapes the 
world,” and over its scenes, touched 
with such reverent and revealing art, 
hangs always the beautifully sustained 
suggestion of One whose Person is the 
goal of our quest, and whose spirit is 
the solution of all our human prob- 
lems of whatever kind. After seeing 
such plays, men go away musing wist- 
fully of what life may be when it is 
ruled by the faith and spirit of Christ. 

So much for a brief, imperfect sketch 
of some of the traits and ideals of the 
modern drama. It has its faults and 
handicaps, but at its best it is worthy 
of the honor and aid of all right-think- 
ing men. Even so, the greatest master 
of the drama has told as that all the 
world is a stage, on which men and 
women are actors. They have their en- 
trances and their exits, and each man 
in his life plays many parts. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 8, 1914—THE GREAT PRAYER 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, within all shadows 
dwellest Thou, in whom we abide 
though we fade and fail; and in this 
faith we offer our prayer. Let us not 
pray from dull use and wont, but from 
living impulse and upward- -yearning 
soul, seeking that which we are not, but 
may be. Thou art our portion, and the 
kingdom of heaven is within us. Though 
poor in spirit, help us to see that we 
are rich in gifts unused, and that we 
have the means of living more abund- 
antly, if we will. Let us not be as those 
who wait for an open door when the 
door is ever open before us. 

Foster in us the good spirit which we 
have of Thee—the hunger for what is 
above, but not beyond; the thirst for 
that which, existing in time, transcends 
it. For lessons learned by living, for 
words of wisdom heard by the way, for 
the old sweet melodies of worship, we 
thank Thee. Enrich us with the educa- 
tion of soul that comes of knowing Thy 
truth and obeying the laws on which 
Thou hast made blessedness to depend. 
Save us from evil works by kindling us 
to live faithfully, and valiantly, with 
readiness to do, and dare, and, if need 
be, endure. 

Thou hast shown us what we might 
be and are not; cleanse our hearts, we 
pray Thee, and lead us toward it. Bring 
us to believe more vividly by moving 
us to devise more wisely, and more un- 
selfishly, for the good of our fellow 
souls. Let all worthy and earnest seek- 
ing to which answer is denied instruct 
us in patience; and may the weakness 
which at times humbles us, teach us a 
wise and tender charity. For grace to 
live greatly we pray, knowing that Thou 
dost surely give to them that ask in 
faith, turning none away who seek Thee 
truly. 

O Thou who art good beyond all that 
is good, remove the sins that defile us, 
and bring us into unity with Thee that 
our lives may bear some likeness to 
Thine own. Make us aware that in re- 
gard to life we are stewards, that we 


may use all things, sorrows, joys, gains, 
losses, work, rest, for its highest pur- 
pose, ‘that by them we may fulfill Thy 
will. As for the hidden future—may 
the grace of the Lord Jesus, and the 
love of our Father, and the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit be with us all, ever- 
more, life without end. Amen. 


Sermon 
“Lord, teach us to pray.”—Luke 11:1. 
“After this manner pray ye.”—Matt. 6:9. 


Then follows the great prayer in 
which we are told all that man can know 
about God, and all that we need to ask 
from Him. It is simple and brief. Yet 
it contains the things to be desired, of 
whom they are to be requested, and is 
itself the means of obtaining them. It 
speaks for the whole world, and for the 
times of its great demanding needs. It 
is the infinite wish of mankind. No 
wonder Carlyle wrote to Erskine, after 
its words had written themselves in mild, 
pure splendor on the black bosom of the 
Night of Sorrow: 

““Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy name, Thy will be 
done!’—what else can we say? Not 
for forty years had I once repeated that 
Prayer ;—nay, I never felt before how 
intensely the voice of Man’s soul it is; 
the inmost aspiration of all that is high 
and pious in poor Human Nature; right 
worthy to be recommended with our 
‘after this manner pray ye!’” 

Amid His manifold instruction, it is 
to be noted that our Lord gave His 
disciples no lesson in the art of prayer 
until His ministry was far advanced. 
They noticed it, knowing His habit of 
seeking a hill-side oratory at dawn, and 
seeing the light shed upon Him in that 
Divine interview from which he passed 
into his daily labor. No doubt they had 
followed Him, judging from the nar- 
rative of Luke, and having heard the 
solemn murmur of His voice in the 
privacy of His devotions, they felt that 
they did not know the alphabet of 
prayer. Had they not asked it, perhaps 
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He would not have given us what the 
early Church called “the daily prayer 
of the faithful.” It is good’ to know 
where Jesus put the emphasis. “He bap- 
tized not,” the record tells us. He wrote 
no long ritual. He wore no robe but 
His seamless suit, and never carried 
any cross save that on which He died. 
Even this brief prayer has been put to 
uses which show how easily men forget 
His words about “vain repetitions.” 

Indeed, its beauty is its brevity, but 
it has in it the curve of the earth and 
sky, and all that lies between and be- 
yond. Even a casual glance at it re- 
veals its height and depth, and the 
grandeur and tenderness of its faith. It 
asks for reverence, a yearning for fel- 
lowship with God, enlistment in His 
service and willingness to do His will 
on earth. It recognizes dependence up- 
on Him for things material and spirit- 
ual, food for the body and, manna for 
the soul; a sense of sin and the fact of 
forgiveness, of the risk and peril of the 
moral life, and the immutable obligation 
of man to man—“forgive as we have 
forgiven.” Only a few words, but they 
utter the highest philosophy of life, and 
its deepest faith. As Tertullian said, 
“in this prayer is comprised a compend 
of the whole Gospel.” No words need 
be added, save the doxology of human- 
ity and the grand Amen! 

An epitome of theology, this prayer 
has two parts, like the sky above and 
the earth below—one looking Godward, 
the other looking manward. It unites 
the two, as all prayer should, linking 
the highest faith directly with the inner 
life of man, and his daily acts. In His 
exposition of it, Jesus laid emphasis up- 
on the two fundamental facts in it— 
Fatherhood and Forgiveness: the ten- 
derness of God and the stern law by 
which He forgives only those who for- 
give their fellows. It unveils the basis 
of all real fraternity, all enduring 
democracy, by showing that to all men, 
whether rich or poor, learned or un- 
learned, He has given one nobility, hav- 
ing vouchsafed to be called the Father 
of all alike. It shows us the true equal- 
ity of man, reaching below the tawdry 
ranks of class or caste to the very roots 
of life, since in the things that make us 
men we are all of us fellows. By this 
it would take away hatred, quell pride, 
cast out envy, and bring in the mother 
of all good things—Charity ! 

Truly it has been said that Jesus came 
to teach men to say “our Father.” How 
different, how much deeper is the word 
Father as Jesus uses it than the same 
word on the lips of Plato or Plutarch. 


They meant the awful sovereignty of 
God, while He meant a fathomless ten- 
derness in which our mortal life is en- 
shrined. Isaiah approached the truth 
when he said, “Doubtless Thou art our 
Father,” and David imagines the pity 
of God to be like the pity of a father 
for his son. But with Jesus the Divine 
Father is not a perhaps, nor yet a mere 
figure of speech. It is the master fact 
of life, transfiguring the tragedies of the 
world and interpreting its meaning. It 
tells us the one thing of all others that 
we most want to know—that there is 
love at the heart of life, within the 
shadow of death, and behind the terror 
of the world. Deeper than that thought 
cannot dig; higher than that faith can- 
not fly. 

Since God is our Father we have 
courage and confidence to pray, know- 
ing that He will hear us, and that He 
can do so much as He will. Moreover, 
we know as much as we pray; and it is 
when we actually speak to our Father 
in prayer that we come to know Him. 
Until we do that the deepest truth will 
be only a theory to aid the mind, not an 
inner reality to purify and warm the 
heart. Having one Father we are unit- 
ed, to the last man of us, forever. No 
man liveth unto himself, not even when 
he enters his closet and closes the door 
to pray. Not my Father, but our 
Father, must be his prayer, “every one 
praying for all, and all for every one,” 
as Cardinal Bellarmin said. For better 
or for worse, for richer for poorer, in 
life and death men are held together 
by ties of spiritual origin, duty, and 
destiny. By the same token, no one may 
ever hope to find God save as he seeks 
Him in the great communion of human- 
ity. Only when he resolves to share the 
fate of all his fellows, light or no light, 
heaven or no heaven, do the heavens 
open and the light of God shine round 
about him. 

“All ye are brethren,” said Jesus, and 
He drew no line of limit to exclude any 
from that vast fellowship. Nathaniel 
“in whom was no guile’; Nicodemus, 
proud and learned; Zacchaeus, a sinner; 
Bartimaeus, a blind beggar; “the rich 
young ruler” and Mary Magdalene— 
aye, the poor, the lame, the halt, the out- 
cast, the leper and the sweet babe—all 
were His brothers and ours. As He 
prayed, so in His life He carried the 
logic of love to its ultimate truth, and 
if we be His followers we must go 
and do likewise. John Woolman never 
prayed for anything for himself that he 
did not ask for all his fellows. Feel- 
ing himself identified with his fellows 
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in their joys and woes, yea, even in their 
sins, he took upon his heart the care of 
all mankind. Of such is the kingdom 
of our Father, “who art in heaven,’— 
by which is meant, not that God is shut 
up in the sky, but that by such love we 
are withdrawn from earthly things and 
become citizens of the city of God. 

One who has such a vision of the 
height and depth and tenderness of the 
truth of a Divine Father, will hallow 
that name in his heart. Hellen Keller 
said that the feel of the roses in New 
England was not so soft as that of those 
that climbed over her mother’s cottage 
in Alabama; so the name of God, so full 
of the tears and heartaches of our sad 
humanity, is too holy for desecration. 
Of all words in the vocabulary of man- 
kind, it is the last that should be used 
flippantly. Surely the name we lisped 
in our childhood prayer, a symbol of all 
that is highest and sweetest in human 
thought and human dream, is too sacred 
to be profaned. Much of our profanity 
is thoughtlessness, but it is ugly and vul- 
gar, and it strikes at the roots of that 
reverence which is the spirit of a gentle- 
man, as it is the very life of a man of 
faith and prayer. 

Furthermore, he who utters the great 
prayer acknowledges the reign of God 
and asks that His will be done with the 
same perfection, promptness, and glad- 
ness on earth, as in heaven. Think of 
the immeasurable daring of that re- 
quest! How much business would be 
done tomorrow, how much of our social 
order would remain standing if it were 
answered? Oh, itis coming! The reign 
of the Father is sure in due season to 
reveal itself, for no power can finally 
flustrate His will or falsify His word. 
At last it will truly and fully come, 
though every towering tyranny, every 
hoary iniquity be removed to make way 
for it. Every knee shall bow, every 
tongue confess the rule of righteous- 
ness and love, and for this we are 
taught to pray by our words, and still 
more by our acts. By this prayer we 
are made soldiers of justice and pity, 
fellow-workers with God in the redemp- 
tive making of humanity. 

There are three senses in which the 
will of God is used in the Bible. His 
will of purpose always comes to pass, 
in heaven, on earth, everywhere. The 
sun is not more sure in its orbit, nor 
the sea in its ebb and flow of tide. His 
will of command, how often it is de- 
fied by man, disobeyed and trampled up- 
on. How few make it their meat and 
drink to do it. His will of desire does 
not yet always come to pass on earth 


as in heaven. He does not will that any 
should perish, but that all should come 
to know the truth; yet many refuse and 
die. Such moral freedom is necessary 
to the life of man, since without it he 
would not be man at all, but a mere 
automaton. Huxley was willing to give 
up his liberty, if only he could be sure 
of always doing right; but that is not 
the Divine desire. Here lies the glory 
and the tragedy of man, and tragedy it 
will be until he wills to make the will 
of God his law to obey it. Whoso prays 
this simple, profound prayer gives his 
life to that high and holy labor. 

For the rest, the prayer has to do with 
the daily life of each of us, asking the 
great Father to give and forgive. It 
is a morning prayer, as witness the 
words, “Give us our bread for the com- 
ing day.” Some think it right to pray 
for spiritual gifts but not for the things 
of the body. Not so this great prayer, 
which humbly asks for the bread of 
each day, bread being requested to main- 
tain life; food for the body as well as 
the soul. Our bread, not that which be- 
longs to others: that He will bless our 
lands and labors, to the end that with- 
out injury to others we may provide a 
living. Nor must we hinder, but rather 
help a fellow man to earn his daily 
bread. It is daily bread that is asked, 
not superfluous riches, but only enough; 
living each day as from the hand of 
God. For, though we are willing and 
able to labor, it is still the great Father 
who gives, since without Him our labor 
is in vain. It is asked not simply that 
He will help us to secure our bread, but 
that He will bless it—give it, not send it. 

“What has Von Helmont been doing 
in Germany?” asks a woman, in My 
Lady Nobody, of her pastor. 

“Farning his daily bread, not less but 
no more,’ was the reply, uttered with 
a sure aim. 

“Tt seems so ridiculous, a Von Hel- 
mont earning his living,” said the lady 
in the proud manner of her class. 

“Tt is never ridiculous,’ cried her 
pastor. “‘Give us this day our daily 
bread ;’ that means: we would accept it, 
Lord, from no other hands than Thine.” 

Then follow the petitions for cleans- 
ing and deliverance from sin, wherein 
every man of us may join in humility 
and hope. “Forgive us our debts” asks 
that we may be free from past sins. If 
duty is a due, as our old Saxon word 
means, by doing evil we fall behind in 
the good we should do; and so are in 
debt. “Lecd us not into temptation” 
begs to be shielded from evils to come, 
because, if assailed, the victory may not 
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be ours. God does not entice to evil, 
but He puts man to test amid the trials 
and tragedies of life. Knowing our 
weakness, we may well pray to escape 
the ordeal—even as the Master Himself 
prayed in the Garden of Sorrow. 
Nevertheless, life is not simply a tryst, 
but a test. Hence the wise petition to 
be delivered from evil whatever may 
befall. It does not go into particulars, 
since we do not know what is good for 
us. It includes that which He sees to 
be evil for us, though we may think it 
good, be it prosperity or adversity. It 
only asks to be kept from the stain of 
sin, and the shame of it! How can a 
man who knows the strength and joy 
of being clean begin a day without ut- 
tering that prayer! 

As has been said, in His exposition of 
the prayer Jesus lays emphasis upon its 
two basic truths—the fact that God 
hears, and that He forgives only those 
who forgive. What man among us who, 
if his son ask bread, will give him a 
stone? If we being imperfect know how 
to give good gifts to them that ask us, 
how much more will our heavenly 
Father answer those who cry to Him in 
their need. Therefore, if we would find 
we must seek, if we would have we must 
ask—ask earnestly and often, importun- 
ity being a test alike of our sincerity 
and the depth of our desire. With what 
sweet strategy the wise Teacher sought 
to induce men to pray. He knew that 
instead of making prayer a high habit 
of heart, men use it, when they use it 
at all, as a kind of last resort in dire 
crisis. Why should it be so? Where- 
fore wander in the dark when the door 
will be opened to those who knock? 
Most of the doubts of our day, our lack 
of power and dearth of joy, find their 
secret in this neglect of the daily talk 
with the Father of us all. 

Solemn and awful is the law laid 
down—that he who prays in an unfor- 


giving spirit, harboring a bitter heart of 
hate, prays in vain. This is no arbitra- 
ry fiat. In the nature of things it must 
be so, since only he who forgives of- 
fences is in a disposition to receive par- 
don himself. Nor could it be otherwise. 
If we bring our gift to the altar and 
remember that we have aught against a 
fellow man, He tells us to leave our gift 
unoffered and go and be reconciled to 
our brother. Else our gift and our 
prayer are alike worthless and vain! 
Not once does Jesus relent or modify 
this law by one iota. He who holds 
hate in his heart hurts his own soul 
and shuts the windows of heaven. Is 
this the reason why men neglect prayer 
as if they almost feared it, like the priest 
in The Garden of Allah? Can it be that 
we love our hates more than our own 
souls, hugging them to our hearts, leav- 
ing the silver cord of prayer loosened 
and its golden bowl broken? God for- 
bid! There is nothing for it but to for- 
give if we are ever to know the joy of 
heart that comes of being cleansed and 
forgiven! 

As all now agree, the doxology of 
the great prayer was added later by the 
worshipping host who, finding the prayer 
a stairway to the skies, burst into a 
shout of joy. It is the answer of hu- 
manity to a universal prayer. Hence 
the stately, far-echoing Amen. It is 
the old Hebrew word signifying, So be 
it, so it is—that is, so we desire, and, 
therefore, so we pray. Let me beg you 
to take this great prayer, tried by time 
and found to be true to the love of God 
and the deep need of man, and make 
it your own. Utter it in the morning 
when the day is new and unstained. 
Repeat it again at noon amid the rush 
and hurry and fret of labor. And at 
eventide, when the stars come out, do 
not fall asleep without asking the eternal 
Father to bless and keep. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 10, 1914—THE MODERN NOVEL 


The only address which David Swing 
was able to deliver without notes was his 
famous lecture on The Novel. Unfor- 
tunately, he gave the manuscript to a 
friend and it was lost. Only a fragment 
of it remains, but it is so wise and true 
that it may serve as a kind of text for 
my talk tonight. Swing was a lover of 
fiction. If doomed to live the life of 
Selkirk he said he would take some of 
the stories of Eber with him to beguile 
his banishment, and to remind him of 
the beautiful world he had left. 

The novel, he said, is that part of lit- 
erature which is decorated by the beauty 
of woman. Indeed, it is woman in lit- 
erature, and so appears only in those 
lands where woman is held in honor. 
By this he did not mean that woman is 
the whole subject of the novel, but 
rather its inspiration. Her beauty is the 
flag under which thoughts and senti- 
ments assemble, as men of arts and arms 
were wont to convene and converse in 
the parlors of Madame Racamier. When 
she died, that famous company was like 
sheep without a shepherdess, and met no 
more. She was neither wise nor learned, 
but her hospitality was charming and 
her presence created a congenial air. 
All felt at home and at ease, and the 
talk was bright and free. 

Just so it is in the novel. When Rich- 
ter wished to gather his deepest and 
ripest thoughts about life, nature and 
education he created the winsome figure 
of Linda, and about her wove his noblest 
meditations. Yet, strangely enough, the 
more the novel gets away from woman, 
the greater it is. That is, the more 
woman is made the priestess of the re- 
ligion without herself becoming the re- 
ligion, the greater the novel. Who 
should read novels? Everybody, when 
woman decorates with her beauty the 
great truths of life. Nobody, when the 
novel is only a postponed wedding or 
funeral. And especially those should 
read the novel who the most do not 
want to—they the most need its light 
and color. Ministers and dry-as-dust 
theologians, Swing held, should read 
novels, lest they become like pools of 
water in August—scum-covered or dry. 
But here, as always, his motto was that 
of the wise Greeks, Nothing too much. 

So far Swing. He added that the 
first novel was the story of Adam and 
Eve, and that the last novel would be 
the same story, only different. There is, 
in fact, but one story of Divine strength 
and human weakness, of grace and dis- 
grace. Tellers of this immortal story 


there have been since ever the world be- 
gan, but the novel as we know it is of 
recent date. It may be said to have be- 
gun with Cervantes, who remains per- 
haps its greatest figure. Some say that 
the Don is the only one who has reached 
supreme greatness through the novel. 
Let it be so. Not many attain to that 
height along any path. No matter, 
Quixote and Sancho belong to the acad- 
emy of the immortals, exempt alike from 
death and decay, along with Little Nell, 
Sam Slick, Uncle Remus, and the rest of 
that gay, pathetic company who make us 
laugh and cry. 

Like all newcomers, the novel had to 
make its way against many odds. At 
first the church was set against it. She 
said its stories were not true, and there- 
fore must be false—which would apply 
equally to a painting or a statue. The 
statue of David by Angelo is not the real 
man, and so must be a lie, or at least a 
fake. Just such prejudice as now ob- 
tains as to the drama was once aimed 
at the novel. Hardly a biography of the 
last century but tells stories of how nov- 
els were read on the sly, because of that 
old censure. Even the stories of Jane 
Austen were tabooed, and she complains 
in Persuasion of the stigma that at- 
tached to fiction. This is hard for us to 
realize. It was Sir Walter Scott, more 
than any other one person, who broke 
down that absurd prejudice. His no- 
bility of genius and sweetness and pur- 
ity of soul won the day, as the sun 
scatters the miasma. 

Sheer force of facts compelled the 
recognition of the novel. Early in the 
Victorian era it began to be clear that 
Macaulay had little hold of the public 
in comparison with Dickens, that Jane 

yre was more widely read than Idylls 
of the King, and that Adam Bede was 
read by thousands where Browning was 
read by hundreds. Perhaps the use of 
fiction by Dickens and Reade in behalf 
of social reform added to the influence 
of the novel. Even in the joyous Pick- 
wick Papers, there was a blow at im- 
prisonment for debt, while Nicholas 
Nickleby wrought radical changes in 
English schools, and Oliver Twist in the 
care of the poor. In the same way, 
Hard Cash called attention to abuses of 
asylums, and Put Yourself in His Place 
exposed the terrorism practiced by la- 
bor unions. At any rate, the novel be- 
came a force to be reckoned with, and 
could no longer be ignored even by the 
critics. 

If time allowed, it would be worth 
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while to note points of difference be- 
tween the older writers of fiction and 
those of our day. Take two points 
among the many. The novelist of other 
days began with his people, whom he 
introduced in his best style, chatting and 
even gossiping about them, until they 
seemed like friends. To-day the writer 
is apt to start with his problem, and un- 
less he be a real artist, his people often 
become mere puppets. Thackeray and 
Eliot wrote in a large, leisurely manner, 
taking time to analyze and describe 
their characters, with rich comment on 
life and its meaning. Such books are 
too much for busy folk to-day, and it is 
a pity that it is so. However, what our 
novels lose in wealth of insight they 
make up, or at least replace, with crisp, 
keen dialogue, vivid strokes of character- 
drawing, and stirring action. 

More serious is the difference as to 
attitude toward life. Our fathers held 
some things to be established, and wrote 
in view of certain great realities. They 
believed in God and the moral law. 
Even George Eliot was not a rebel in 
her books, but a prophetess of the awful 
law of retribution. Nowadays there is a 
distinct change. The moral order, the 
moral law, the truths of faith—every- 
thing is challenged by novelists great 
and small. This sort of thing began 
with George Sand, whose novel Lelia 
was one of the first great novels of re- 
volt. Her life offers a problem that one 
may well shrink from facing, an entire 
absence of repentance being unusual in 
a nature by no means devoid of nobility 
as well as genius. Since her day revolt 
has spread, fanned by Russian and 
French writers—what a difference twen- 
ty miles of salt water between France 
and England makes! But this is not 
the fault of fiction; it is the spirit of 
the age. Novels only reflect it, while 
helping to spread it. 

Hear now the facts about fiction. First 
of all, novels are the sole or chief read- 
ing of the great majority. Other books 
sell as well, or better, than they ever 
did, but at best they fall far behind fic- 
tion, the sale of which increases. Also, 
the novel is influential for the reason 
that it is understood. Great books on 
history, or philosophy, are hard to read. 
They require effort. We have to chain 
ourselves down to read solid books, 
whereas a novel is not only easy but 
tempting to read. Moreover, it is the 
favorite reading of the young, when the 
mind is most susceptible, the memory 
most tenacious, and the principles are 
unfixed. Such a reader does not often 
appreciate literary merit, and he has no 


experience wherewith to separate the 
true from the false. If it is a good 
love-story, the sniff of the critic goes 
for nothing. 

Women are the chief readers of fic- 
tion. It is dangerous in these days to 
say anything about the mind of woman, 
but it used to be held that with them 
the emotional elements are stronger 
than in men. They are not content with 
reading fiction; they write it. Nor 
would it be easy to say whether, among 
living writers, men or women do the 
best work. No doubt the women would 
win the prize for the best stories writ- 
ten in our day, and also, alas, for the 
dirtiest novels. When men read fiction 
it is usually at the end of the day when 
they are tired, and the brain is passive. 
Their critical and combative powers are 
laid to sleep. For that very reason, the 
impression is deeper than they know, 
and, because they read fewer books, it is 
more lasting. Are we to deplore this 
all-powerful influence of the novel? 
Not at all. While one could wish that 
less time were given to fiction, there is 
no doubt at all that, on the whole, the 
effect of reading it is good. 

Much, of course, depends on the kind 
of fiction we read and why we read it. 
Most novels are read purely for the 
story, for relaxation and fun. That is 
worth while. If fiction had no other 
function it would be justified. Who tells 
a good story adds to the sum of joy, 
and is engaged in the great business of 
cheering us all up. Such books as Fe- 
licity; Bob, Son of Battle; Daddy's 
Daughters; The Melting of Molly, the 
stories of O. Henry and Jacobs, to name 
a few out of thousands, are of this kind. 
It is interesting, too, to study the kind 
of fun different people seek. Nearly al- 
ways they betake themselves to a world 
of fiction just the opposite of the life of 
fact they have to live. Thus a grave 
and sedate professor will read the most 
blood-curdling detective yarns, a min- 
ister will dote on Mark Twain, and a 
demure spinster will read the most 
sizzling love-stories. Jane Austen, whose 
life had in it a great grief, wrote novels 
in which sorrow is hardly known. It is 
no little thing to soothe wretchedness, to 
shorten hours of pain, to still cravings 
for what can never be, to lift tired 
minds as if by Arabian magic into a 
world whose sights and sounds breathe 
of hope. 

Others judge a novel and enjoy it as 
a work of art, for its grace and finish of 
style, its harmony of proportion, its 
deftness and delicacy’ of -character- 
sketching. Hardy was an atheist and a 
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_ pessimist. Some of us are neither, and 

» yet we read his books as wonderful 
works of art. Owen Wister is an ex- 
quisite artist, and his Virginian just 
missed being the great American novel. 
Such a story as Fathers and Daughters 
is a pure delight for its beauty, its 
word-magic, its analysis of character. 
William Locke has the indefinable thing 
called charm, as if his stories had been 
written by the ghost of Charles Lamb. 
Howells may be the historian of com- 
mon, unheroic life and an extinguisher 
of enthusiasm, but he is a noble artist. 
Of recent stories, The Witness for the 
Defence is a work of real art, every 
page stamped with distinction. There 
are others too many to name, such as 
Conrad, Anatole France, Loti, each in 
his own way a magician. Besides, the 
great masters of the past are ever with 
us, and their books remain and are 
vital. Of these the circulation is pro- 
digious, and their ministry is as noble 
as it is abiding. 

Fiction is a vast, many-sided mirror 
reflecting the lights, colors, scenery, hab- 
its, thoughts, virtues, sins, hopes and 
dreams of the world. For example, 
there is hardly a corner of the earth, 
however remote, whose scenery has not 
served as the background of some story. 
Books have become boats and air-ships 
in which we may travel everywhither. 
One reads The Garden of Allah, and the 
great desert is henceforth a part of his 
spiritual geography, as our own desert 
lives in the stories of Zane Gray. Kip- 
ling shows us India, and with London 
we go far north following The Call of 
the Wild. Pierre Loti is a wizard in 
divining the genius of a place. In The 
Disenchanted he makes us see and feel 
the very soul of Turkey, its life, its 
faith, even the privacy of its harems. So 
also his Iceland Fisherman—who can 
forget the sea-storm when Jan went 
down! One can smell the great river 
in Huckleberry Finn. The sea-stories of 
Conrad, the forest-stories of White, 
come at once to memory. Thus one may 
sit in his room and visit every part of 
the earth in story. 

Also, he can learn to know his fellow 
men of every race and color, how they 
live, what they think and feel. Novels 
of manners and customs have a large 
place in our literature, from Vanity Fair 
to the Old Creole Days down South. 
To read Kim is to know how folk live 
in India. Uncle Remus recalls the air 
of the old darky cabin and a gentle race 
now vanished. Mark Twain makes us 
live again with Joan of Arc, and Romo- 
la with Savonarola. Truly the novel, in 


its use of local dialect, speaks a various 
language, and while showing us How 
the Other Half Lives broadens our sym- 
pathy. Wessex peasants, South African 
farmers, New England puritans, Ken- 
tucky colonels, cow-boys, Chicago Cliff- 
Dwellers, or the samurai of old Japan— 
we come to know them all, and, what is 
better, to know that the human heart is 
everywhere the same, with hopes and 
faiths and fears in common. Change 
the names and scenes, and a love-story 
in China is not unlike a romance next 
door—even if Cupid does have slant 
eyes and wear a pig-tail. 

If one would know the thought of our 
age, and the problems over which it is 
puzzling, let him look into the mirror of 
fiction. Take the question of marriage, 
for instance. There are many signs to 
show that this problem is pressing on 
the heart and brain of our time. Of 
old the one ambition of the hero was to 
marry the heroine, and the story ended 
with the wedding. Rapt away in a rosy 
cloud, they lived happily ever after, and 
no reader was harassed with the story 
of their ills. To-day, more often the 
novel is a story not of courtship, but of 
the life of marriage. This is not an ac- 
cident, and still less a whim. No; we 
are trying to think and work our way 
through to a better, truer kind of mar- 
ried life. Some are afraid to think 
deeply on the matter, knowing not where 
their thinking may land them. Never- 
theless, we must face the issue and find 
a path from better to the best. 

So in respect of religion. What im- 
presses one in such a story as Double 
Harness, by Anthony Hope, and a hun- 
dred others of equal worth, is the entire 
absence of any reference to religious 
faith, aims, motives, or consolations. 
One would think that Christianity is 
dead and buried. Men and women in 
that story pass through great tribula- 
tions, deceived and deceiving, sinning 
and suffering, driven through anguish 
to despair. Yet they never pray, never 
think of God, and never imagine, ap- 
parently, that religion has anything to 
do with their woes. Is such a picture 
true to life? Alas! yes, for much of 
the life of our day is purely pagan, and 
even worse. It is not the whole truth 
about our time, any more than The In- 
side of the Cup is the whole truth about 
the church. Far from it. But multi- 
tudes live without thought of God, al- 
most as if He did not exist. Because 
so many are enveloped from first to last 
in an atmosphere of quiet atheism, the 
Double Harness is, in so far, true to the 
facts of life in our troubled time. 
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Much of the best religious teaching, 
on the other hand, has been done 
through the medium of the novel. From 
the days of Newman and Kingsley to 
Beecher, men of the pulpit have made 
a wise use of fiction. Indeed, the names 
of ministers who have written novels 
would make a long list. Not many of 
them attained to fame as artists, but 
they won a wide hearing. Wider still is 
the appeal of the great outside preachers 
of faith and hope, among whom was 
Stevenson. Thackeray, especially in his 
later books, has many passages touched 
with the purest spirit of piety. Dickens 
had a slenderer sense of religion, but he 
was a captain of joy and justice and 
hope. There are pages in both Bronte 
and Eliot which might have been writ- 
ten by St. Teresa—notably the close of 
Villette, the preface to Middlemarch, 
the sermon of Dinah in Adam Bede, and 
the spiritual experiences of Maggie Tul- 
liver. While in the strict sense neither 
of these wrote a religious novel, they 


were teachers of righteousness and 
faith. 
Of the religious novels as_ such, 


George MacDonald is the great master. 
What Maurice taught in his sermons, 
and Tennyson in his poems, MacDonald 
made luminous in his stories. With 
vivid faith, rich style, and apostolic zeal 
he preached the glorious gospel of the 
love of God and the life eternal. If 
any one thinks that such a story must 
needs be a sermon, let him read Robert 
Falconer. Its literary artistry would 
make one forget, if possible, its radiance 
of faith, Of the men who have lived 
in our day, Mark Rutherford, it is safe 
to say, will be read the longest. He 
lived in a world of forlorn hopes, insa- 
tiable desires, and restless yearnings 
where faith is hard to hold. But he at- 
tained to the rest of faith, and not many 
men have more to tell us to our profit. 
Much ado was made over Robert Els- 
mere, and it has something to say, 
though it is hardly a work of genius. 
Its thesis was simply this: 


“If you cannot accept the miraculous 
element in the Gospel story, accept its 
practical teaching, and you will see 
greater works done in yourself—the mir- 
acle of a readjusted life brought into 
harmony with the will of God and the 
service of man.” 

As it is, much of the best literary 
talent of the world expresses itself in 
fiction, and it deserves to be read. What 
is better, the moral tone of most of our 
best novels is high and sound, and not 
a little might be said of their elevating, 
purifying, fortifying effect. Fiction has 
also a prophetic mission. It reflects, 
dimly it may be but no less really, the 
fashion of things to be. An example of 
this is the work of Wells, who is first 
of all a thinker, and a thinker of no 
mean order. Subtle, penetrating, fore- 
casting, his genius runs forward and 
catches glimpses of the future. Just 
now he is telling us of the last war on 
the earth. Also, if we may judge from 
The Passionate Friends, he is thinking 
his way out of his former Socialism. 
He is a noble and sincere man, and he 
writes in deep earnest. Often radical, 
he has some undeniable facts on his 
side, and he may be nearer the truth 
than he seems to be. He has told us 
his life-story in Kipps, and no one can 
read it and not admire the man. 

Novels die quickly, and the best sellers 
of one season are often in the cellars the 
next. Nevertheless, out of the many a 
few live and become classics. Only 
time can tell the fate of our novels to- 
day, but we may be sure that the work 
of Tolstoi and Hardy will endure. No 
doubt the men of tomorrow will turn to 
Howells and Meredith, Mark Twain and 
De Morgan, as we do to Dickens and 
Eliot. Whatever befall, other writers 
will come to tell once more the endless 
story of the soul of man—its facing of 
fate, its fear of death, its love of love, 
its hate of hate, and its eternal quest of 
God. 
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SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 15, 1914—THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, let our prayer rise be- 
fore Thee as incense, and the lifting up 
of our hands be as a morning sacrifice. 
May we draw near to Thee with pure 
minds, with reverence and full assur- 
ance of faith, and with humility and 
hope. Bless every one who setteth his 
whole heart to seek Thee, and to each 
make known the joy of being clean. 
Be this the end and aim of our life, and 
its long toils—to be united with Thee, 
that Thy life may live in us: Thy love 
in our hearts, Thy truth in our thoughts, 
and Thy gentleness in our acts. 

God of our life, hast Thou made us 
to seek our rest in Thee because in the 
human heart alone Thou canst find Thy 
repose? Dost Thou need us, tiny and 
frail though we be, to fulfill the desire 
of Thine heart, even as we need Thee? 
Open Thou our eyes—that we may see 
how awful is this hour; and that we 
may praise Thee for Thine overflowing 
answer to the cry of the soul. Vouch- 
safe to us this boon, O Lord: that when- 
soever Thou searchest our hearts with 
Thy white flame, Thou shalt never find 
them empty of Thy praise and Thy love. 

Mercifully hast Thou been mindful 
of us, and hast not willed that our souls 
should be in want. Graciously hast 
Thou led us, encompassing us with the 
eternal memorials of Thy goodness and 
power. If we are weak, by Thy might 
we become invincible to the evil that 
rises up against us; if baffled, we may 
win deliverance and beatitude. How 
dare we fail of the highest life with 
Thy strength to reinforce us, with Thy 
will to rebuke us, with Thy spirit to re- 
new us, and with Thine everlasting arms 
underneath to hold us up to the mark! 

So actest Thou daily with man. Lord, 
we would sing, but we utter only sighs, 
remembering that our sin is the greater 
by reason of the greatness of Thy love. 
From the depths of our failure we pray 
that the hand of Thy loving-kindness 
may heal us, willing to suffer penalty if 
so we may be pure. How can we think, 
without holy fear and solemn awe, of 
the vastness and wonder of Thy mercy! 
Together we offer our prayer, together 
we make confession, asking Thy cleans- 
ing for our sin, ever as we beseech Thy 
comfort in the night of sorrow. In His 
name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“The people were astonished at 
His teaching, for He taught as one 
having authority.”—Matt. 7:28, 29. 


“By what authority doest Thou 
these things ?”—Mark 11:28. 


No doubt my title today is unfortu- 
nate, in that it may easily suggest a de- 
bated point in theology. Whereas it is 
no part of my wish to indulge in any 
dispute, but to make clear, so far as in 
me lies, the reality and benignity of the 
authority of Jesus. It is matter for 
deep regret that this question should 
ever have been made a kind of puzzle. 
No; it is not a matter of argument, but 
of religious experience. When men 
asked Jesus as to His authority, He did 
not answer. He knew the human heart, 
and He knew that such men were really 
seeking some pretext for getting away 
from His truth. Just so it is today, and 
the effort is as vain now as ever it was 
in days of old. 

Of no word are the men of our age 
more shy than the word authority, and 
yet they are always quoting authorities. 
Even the men who, as Bacon said, are 
“so sensible of every kind of restraint 
that they go near to think their girdles 
and garters to be bonds and shackles,” 
take the facts of science on the author- 
ity of men of science. There are men 
who call themselves free-thinkers, and 
in the sense that no one has a right to 
dictate what we should think, every man 
is or ought to be free. It is like say- 
ing that two and two make four. 
Nevertheless, in the deeper sense there 
is no such thing as a free-thinker—un- 
less, indeed, we elect to hold as true 
only that which suits our fancy or whim. 
Every man who seeks the truth, with 
any hope of finding it, is bound by facts 
and the laws of the mind. Nor will 
he find much truth if he is unwilling to 
trust the insight of deeper minds than 
his own. 

Clearly, it is not the fact of author- 
ity, but certain kinds of authority, that 
men repudiate in our day. Let it be said 
at once that not one of the objections 
to authority now urged has the least 
bearing upon the authority of Jesus. 
They simply do not touch it. If we are 
to take Jesus as the Lord and Leader 
of the soul, it will be because He is that 
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to us. No amount of argument or evi- 
dence can make Him so. That is to say, 
the question of this hour is a question 
of fact, and we must not allow it to 
be obscured by raising a dust about an 
abstract idea. That is an old and easy 
device. How strange that men in quest 
of freedom of soul should turn from 
the one free soul in history, and the 
Teacher of the truth that makes men 
free. It must be that they are seeking 
freedom from faith, not freedom of 
faith. Let us study today the fact of 
the authority of Jesus, and the nature 
of it. 

Now the people who heard Jesus 
speak in the days of His flesh had no 
doubt of His authority. They felt that 
He somehow had the right to interfere 
with their personal lives. What amazed 
the people, however, dismayed and en- 
raged their official teachers. While 
Jesus taught with authority, the scribes 
taught by authorities; a very different 
thing. What He said the souls of men 
affirmed to be true; what they said need- 
ed to be proved by a catena of refer- 
ences to the rabbis. Nor is that all. 
Even the enemies of Jesus did not deny 
the fact of His authority. Their very 
question was a confession of it. They 
did not question the fact of His au- 
thority, but asked to know the nature of 
it and who gave it to Him. So long as 
Jesus limited Himself to teaching they 
stood aside and listened in a temper of 
anger. But when He proceeded to act 
by driving the money-changers out of 
the temple, they were forced to bestir 
themselves to save their own prestige. 
Still, so far from denying His authority, 
they only demanded to know whence 
He had received it. 

No more can men today deny the 
strange, sweet sovereignty of Jesus over 
the soul. Often they order their lives 
in ways which He does not approve, but 
they do so with a haunting sense of 
moral uneasiness. They may go on as 
though they were at peace, making ef- 
fort to be gay and forget. But every 
man of us knows that they are not at 
peace. They know all the time that it 
is all wrong, and that they are acting a 
hard part with poor success. When 
they sit down to the feast of life, noth- 
ing has its true relish so long as they 
know that there is One whom they can- 
not ask to sit with them. There are 
those today who deny that Jesus ever 
lived. Nevertheless, that averted Face 
gives them a certain secret trouble of 
heart, such as a man feels when he sets 
himself to do what he knows is wrong. 


The fact is indisputable, and the ques- 
tion before us is the same as that asked 
of old, albeit in a different spirit: By 
what authority hast Thou this sway 
over our souls? : 

For one thing, it is not the authority 
of mere force. Jesus is to faith what 
art is to beauty. He carries no whip. 
He issues no edict. His words are less 
a command than an invitation. He does 
not drive like a despot; He leads like 
a lover. Nothing is more alien to Him 
than to violate the liberty of the soul, 
or to invade its sanctity. He stands at 
the door and knocks. Though ages 
have passed since He walked here be- 
low, He is still here—nearer, it often 
seems, than in the days agone. With- 
out coercing us, He dominates us. With- 
out breaking our wills, He imposes His 
wiser and sweeter will and in our hearts 
we bow to it. How can such a thing 
be? All we know is that it is a fact, 
and that we cannot rid ourselves of the 
soft pressure of His spirit upon us. If 
He rules it is not by force, but by the 
power of Truth joined to an infinite 
Love. There is in His words a wooing 
tone as of great music, and as we listen 
our own souls seem to rise up and re- 
buke us for not obeying. 

Still less is it the authority of place 
or office. A cathedral is an embodiment 
of the aspiration of humanity, its altar 
a fireside of the soul, its spire a prayer 
in stone. But Jesus never taught in a 
cathedral. So far as we know He never 
entered the Holy of Holies, but spoke 
only in the outer court of the Temple. 
He never ministered at an altar, never 
preached in a consecrated place. He 
taught in homes, by the way-side, from 
the bow of a fishing boat, and on the 
mountains. Where He was, God was. 
It was not a matter of place, but of 
Presence. Jesus was a layman. He was 
never set apart as a priest or rabbi. His 
dress was that of the people in their 
everyday life. No stately shrine, no 
solemn ritual, no echoing anthems, no 
ascending altar-smoke added impressive- 
ness to His presence or weight to His 
great and simple words. 

Nor was the authority of Jesus such 
as derives from either tradition or learn- 
ing. There is a sense in which He 
stood in a shining tradition of prophetic 
power and vision. Yet in the strict 
sense Jesus was not a prophet, but, 
rather, the fulfillment of what prophets 
had forefelt and foretold. Tradition as 
such had little weight with Him. “It 
has been written—but I say unto you,” 
were words often on His lips, and al- 
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ways he added a deeper, more searching 
' insight. He did something more than 
simply shift the allegiance of men from 
one master to another—even from 
Moses the revered to Jesus the reviled. 
No, His demand was a great deal more 
drastic than that. He transferred the 
seat of religious authority from without 
the human soul to the secret place with- 
in. He set little store by the external 
sanctions to which the rabbis appealed. 
Antiquity was no authority. He asked 
men to take His truth to heart and test 
it, telling them that if any man will do 
he shall know. Let a man do that and 
he will hear the awful echo of the truth, 
rising and falling like the sound of a 
sunken bell, in the depths of his soul. 

As for learning, we think of Socrates 
as the prince of dialecticians who could 
reduce a sophist to a heap of white 
ashes with effortless ease. We marvel 
at the subtle, deep-probing intellect of 
Kant. We are astonished at the myriad- 
minded genius of Shakespeare, and the 
encyclopedic culture of Goethe. Much 
as we admire these men, something 
more than a fear of irreverance makes 
us shudder at the thought of comparing 
them with Jesus. Resentment at its ut- 
ter incongruity keeps us from doing it. 
They tell us many things concerning 
which He was silent; but in the deeper 
sense of knowledge; in the knowledge 
of that which matters most, that which 
brings peace and gives power, His place 
would be solitary save that He lived and 
died to make that knowledge the salva- 
tion of the soul and the life of the race. 
Not only so, but all of these noble in- 
tellects bowed to Jesus as the master 
of lore deeper than they knew, and 
which they found to be their help in life 
and hope in death, 

Once more, how can such a thing be? 
Why is it that, after reading other books 
with their dim guesses at the riddle 
of life, when we turn to the words of 
Jesus we feel that here, at last, is the 
truth about life and death? Why, in- 
deed, if it be not that His authority 
over us is due to a certain kinship be- 
tween what He is, and what we, in 
spite of all things, are and are to be? 
In the nature of things, such authority 
is measured by and responsive to the 
nature of those over whom it is exer- 
cised. This law operates over the whole 
arena of human life, determining at once 
our comradeship and our allegiance. He 
is what we want to be, long to be, and 
in every dross-drained hour pray to be, 
therefore His scepter of authority over 
us. He used no arguments, He only ap- 


pealed to the heart. He had no system, 
and His speech is so simple that we 
forget how it was said in the joy of its 
liberating grace. His fearless love 
solves the riddle of life, and His quiet 
presence makes us aware of God and 
the one way to Him. 

“Who art Thou?” he was asked of 
old, and His answer was, “Whom say 
ye that I am?” It is as if He had said, 
looking eagerly, almost wistfully, into 
their hearts for any sign of a néw life. 
“Am I anything to you? Have I made 
you ill at ease with your old life? Have 
I rebuked the evil within you, making 
it harder for you to do wrong? Do I 
make it easier for you to see the true 
and do the right? If so, I am so far 
God to you, and your Saviour. Act 
loyally on what I have become to you. 
Let it take you as far as it would like 
to take you. Do I impress you as the 
Way of Life and help you on toward 
what is best? Do not stop to argue. 
Be obedient to that inner impulse, that 
vision of truer life which has come to 
you through me, and you will find firm- 
er ground.” The only authority which 
Jesus claims over us is the authority 
which we ourselves are prepared to 
grant Him. Once we admit, as we can- 
not help doing, that He has a place in 
our lives, the door stands ajar. If only 
we would open the door and let Him 
have His way with us, the house of our 
life would become a House of Peace. 

Jesus has authority over us, first, by 
virtue of what He taught. No wonder 
the people felt the need of a scribe no 
longer. Here was a teacher who did 
not prove His teaching, simply because 
it needs no proof. His words are their 
own authority. They have but to be 
heard for the soul of man to declare 
them to be true. Jesus had truth for 
His authority, and did not need any au- 
thority for His truth. Nothing is more 
certain than that He did nothing to com- 
pel belief. His teaching took hold of 
men and mastered them by the author- 
ity of Truth itself. Recall the words of 
the Great Prayer, or such sayings as 
these: 

“The kingdom of heaven is within 
you. Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God. Whosoever wants 
to save his life will lose it, and whoso- 
ever loses his life for My sake shall find 
it. Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them. 
A new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another. When ye 
stand praying, forgive.” 

Those familiar words ring just as 
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true today as when they were spoken, 


quietly and calmly, to the simple folk of. 


long ago. They were true before the 
pyramids were built. They will be true 
when the Sphinx has crumbled to a 
heap of sand. They do not need the 
name of Moses, or even the name of 
Jesus, to endow them with everlasting 
authority. Jesus said them because they 
are true. To try to prove them would 
be like gilding gold or arguing that a 
sunset is lovely. We may deny the 
words of Jesus, but we only hurt our- 
selves. We may turn pragmatists and 
say that they will not work. It does 
not matter. They are as true as the 
stars in their orbits, and they will shine 
over the tomb of every glib philosophy 
that denies them. 

Also, Jesus has a right to rule over us 
by virtue of what He did. When we 
face the awful ills of life, when we 
come near death, or near something 
which may be worse, what helps us 
most? Not exhortation, not theory, not 
dogma, not advice, good as each of 
these may be. What helps us most is 
the victory won in a like woe by an- 
other who has preceded us. Who fath- 
omed the deepest depth of human woe? 
What human tragedy, no matter how 
grey and bitter, goes beyond the Garden 
of Gethsemane? Not even Hamlet 
would dare speak of his desperate ex- 
perience in presence of that dark Cross 
outside the city gate. Of all the deep 
pages of Mark Rutherford, none sur- 
passes that scene in Catherine Furze 
where she reads the last three chapters 
of Matthew to the dying servant girl. 
When she came to the story of the 
empty tomb, she felt, and Phoebe felt, 
as millions have felt before, and other 
millions will feel in times to be, that 
this is the truth of death. Of a truth 
Jesus knew the dim paths, the dark 
waters, and the bitter, old, and awful 
reality. Out of what He lived and suf- 
fered He spoke, and which of us can 
deny His words! 

What He taught, that He was. No 
wonder His example has more authority 
with men than all the books of philoso- 
phy ever written by man. No wonder 
the friendless, the unloved, the disap- 
pointed, the baffled, and the world- 
broken, seeing His pure, calm, heroic 
image, take new hold on life. That is 
why those who walk alone in far places, 
those whose destiny has not fitted their 


dreams, those who thirst for larger 
things but cannot escape from their nar- 
row circle, those who know nothing but 
dull routine, and would welcome death 
if it were for a cause; lonely souls in 
the obscurity of great cities or remote 
hamlets; sinful souls who have wan- 
dered afar and lost their way—all these 
turn to Him and find themselves in 
Him. His words are music, but His 
life and death are the medicine of heal- 
ing to their souls. 

Again, Jesus speaks with authority by 
virtue of what He was. The highest 
truth can never be wholly uttered in 
any form of words. It needs the great- 
er width of character, the depth of per- 
sonality, the reality of life. Only the 
“word made flesh” can tell us the ulti- 
mate truth as to what life is, and what 
it is worth. The authority of Jesus is 
that power of God, so strangely gentle 
and winning, which inheres in the pure- 
ly Good. As Marius the Epicurean lay 
dying, he tried to analyze the influence 
of Jesus upon the world. Before the 
end came he saw that by His life there 
had been established in the world a per- 
manent protest, a plea, against any low 
or mean view of life we may be tempted 
to take. Like the boy who grew up 
among the Alps, and who afterwards 
became a great artist. In every one of 
his paintings one sees those far-shining 
peaks, as if he saw all life against a 
background of the mountains. Having 
seen the life of Jesus, our humanity can 
never be as though it had not seen it. 
Over all the ages its towering sublim- 
ity holds sway. 

Not only for what He was, but also, 
and much more, by virtue of what He is 
Jesus has authority over us. That One 
Face, said Browning, so far from van- 
ishing, rather grows. Who is it that 
suffers within you when you deny or 
betray the highest? Is it not the Ideal 
Man that you are striving to make real 
—that pure-souled, deep-hearted, clear- 
visioned Man that one day, by the grace 
of God, you will be? This ideal Man 
who suffers in you, and at some time in 
the hearts of all men, is in league with 
Him who was the Lamb slain before the 
world was, by whose suffering human- 
ity is emancipated and cleansed. Nor 
will you ever find peace of heart until 
you yield yourself to the authority of 
that Christ who is forming in you, the 
hope of glory. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 17, 1914—GEORGE FREDERIC WATTS 


We are to study to-night a saint of 
the order of artists. No purer or more 
radiant life than that of George Fred- 
eric Watts has been lived in recent 
times. He was indeed the Sir Galahad 
of Art, as stainless and true, as brave 
and tender as that white knight to 
whom alone it was granted to see the 
Holy Grail. There is something exalt- 
ing in the study of a life so consistent 
in its ideal and aim, so patient in its la- 
bor, as dignified in its early obscurity 
as it was modest in the high noon of 
success. Such a man is a perpetual re- 
buke to us when we are tempted to take 
a mean and cynical view of our human 
nature in its quest of the ideal. 

Nothing glorifies a life so much as the 
pursuit of a high, disinterested pur- 
pose. How few there are who keep to 
the end the attitude of a devout lover, 
who never deny their dreams, or betray 
their hopes, or forget to bow at the 
shrine of their early ideal. Watts was 
one of the few. Over the long span of 
eighty-seven years he followed a heav- 
enly vision without faltering, without 
wavering. From youth to age, in pov- 
erty and in competence, in sickness and 
in health, he was true to the light that 
fell over him in the hush of morning. 
He sought no rewards, declined all titles, 
and was not thirsty for fame. A mys- 
tic he was born, a mystic he remained 
to the last, and his work had the fer- 
vor and joy of worship. These epi- 
grams show the spirit of the man: 

“A great picture must be moral. A 
picture without an idea is like a face 
without eyes. 

“T teach great truths, but I do not 
dogmatize. I lead men to the church 
door, and they can go in and see God in 
their own way. 

“One principle is under all. Religion, 
art, politics are all one in fundamental 
principle. 

“My instincts cause me to strive after 
things that are rather felt than seen. 
My intention has been to _ suggest 
thoughts that will kindle all that is best 
in humanity. 

“Tf only I could do better work! The 
utmost for the highest!” 

This last was the motto of his long 
life. What wonder, when he refused 
to be knighted, that his friends gave 
him the title of St. George. The dream 
of his life was to decorate the House of 
Man with the painted story of the hu- 
man soul, as the artists of old adorned 
the cathedrals. If to realize such a 
dream was denied him, nevertheless he 


lived in the light of it. The majestic 
roll of years gave him ample perspec- 
tive, his mind moved freely among the 
varied works of God and man, and his 
vision embraced all periods, all epochs. 
Out of chaos he made a moving pano- 
rama of primitive powers; he retold 
Greek legend and Arthurian romance, 
and over the troubled destiny of man 
he cast an eternal light. He symbolized 
in sweeping lines the august mysteries 
of birth and death, the joy of service, 
and the anguish of those who, having 
great possessions, depart in sorrow. As 
there is no beauty without sadness, he 
touched every scene with a _ sweet, 
haunting melancholy. A delicate veil 
shrouds every face, gray mists envelop 
hill and valley, and a shadow falls 
aslant the path of peace. It is not de- 
spair, but an evocation of courage and 
compassion. 

Instead of dwelling upon his life, of 
which facts and dates tell us little, let 
us briefly sketch it and then turn to his 
work which he so loved. Born in Lon- 
don on February 23, 1817, he died in 
July, 1904. Frail unspeakably, a victim 
of prostrating headaches, he was edu- 
cated at home. The Bible, Homer, and 
the stories of Scott were the books with 
which he lived. As early as his hand 
could hold a pencil he began to draw 
and paint; and he only laid down his 
work when he laid down his life. From 
beginning to end he lived almost as a 
recluse, not that, like a hermit, he might 
forget the world, but to husband his 
strength for his task. He chose his own 
teachers in art and learned in his own 
way, brooding over the Elgin marbles, 
as, later, he lived with the masterpieces 
of Italy: Ill-health dogged him, but did 
not daunt his spirit. He was minded to 
adopt sculpture as his medium, but 
working with wet clay induced illness, 
and he had to give it up. A head of 
Medusa, a bust of poor, love-lorn Cly- 
tie, and the magnificent Physical Ener- 
gy, on which he was working when he 
died, show what he could have done. 

Having won a prize for a design for 
the new Parliament House, Watts went 
to Italy. There he studied the great 
masters. Even thus early he had formed 
his purpose of painting as a gift to the 
nation a series of portraits of famous 
men. Already the deeper issues of life 
absorbed him, and such works as The 
Good Samaritan, The Seamstress, and 
Found Drowned show his sympathy with 
the humanitarianism of Hood and Eliz- 
abeth Browning. Those were the days 
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of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, led by 
Hunt, Millais, Rossetti and others. 
Watts held aloof from it, steering his 
own course. Ascetic but not stern, he 
was solitary without being lonely, keep- 
ing always to the path marked out by 
his dream. “I never had any master 
save Phidias,” he would often say, and 
that was literally true. Like flowers, 
his thoughts unfolded into being, by 
some inner, hidden law, from bulb to 
blossom. He taught in allegory and 
parable, hinting what can neither be 
said nor shown, as ever the mystics 
have done. 

To follow the work of Watts year by 
year, or even to name his paintings, 
would require a book. He never tar- 
ried, never tired, and so loved his work 
that he begrudged time spent in sleep 
or illness. Never was there such a 
devotee, never a more implacable ideal- 
ist. In 1886 he married Mary Fraser- 
Tytler, to whose love and unceasing 
care we owe so much, and whose An- 
nals of an Artist’s Life tells us of the 
man who was as gracious and winning 
as he was great and noble. He had a 
singular simplicity and humility, a child- 
like spirit, “the single eye and the sin- 
cere desire.” He was _ continually 
amazed at the goodness of his friends, 
whose name was legion, among them 
Burne-Jones, Thackeray, and Tennyson. 
He was not always grave, but often 
gay, albeit with little of the crackling 
of thorns under a pot. Even in his last 
years he would tell ridiculous stories, 
and one of his favorite songs was Sally 
in our Alley. ‘That he lived so long was 
due to his self-discipline and the care 
of those who loved him. He was a be- 
nign figure in old age, looking like a 
Venetian senator, and the vision by 
which his life was led never grew dim, 
but faded into the light of an eternal 
morning! 

Our task to-night is to follow that 
vision as it played over the earth-scene, 
and to interpret, so far as we may, what 
it revealed. Indeed, his art was a series 
of visions incomparably direct and up- 
lifting, embodying the enigmas of life, 
the eternal heart-hunger of man, and 
the slow climb of the race God-ward. 
Profoundly religious, they have not to 
do with creed or formula. Truth is set 
forth in the broadest, most liberal, 
terms. There is nothing distinctively 
Christian in the art of Watts. Neither 
cross nor crown finds place in its simple 
imagery, but the spirit of Christ is ever- 
present. His sympathies were attuned 
to the world and all that lies therein, 


and his ruling faith was a sense of the 
unity and spirituality of life. Never be- 
fore has Hope been shown with such 
high and daring valor. Nor was Time 
ever before pictured as a stalwart youth, 
clear-eyed and ruddy, his scythe a scep- 
ter. Never did any one see such ma- 
ternal tenderness in the mystery of 
Death. With clear gaze this prophet- 
soul surveyed the world afresh, and 
dared to redream the dream of the ages. 
If any one asks for a key to the 
teaching of Watts it is found in the 
depth and grandeur of his vision of 
God. It is as if Isaiah had learned the 
forms of Greek art, the better to por- 
tray his faith. With him the world is 
always in springtime, and God is in all 
things. Therefore he shrinks from giv- 
ing form to Him who is the indwelling 
unity and life of orb and atom, sun and 
soul. He is The Sower, of whom we 
see only the hand that scatters stars and 
systems like seed in the fields of heaven. 
He is The All Pervading, a vague and 
solemn figure in whose lap is a world, 
and in whose hand are measuring-com- 
passes. To give form to Him in whom 
we live and have our being, would be 
to set Him apart from us, a ruler, king, 
or judge, whereas He is closer than our 
own souls. Thus one may interpret the 
reticence of Watts. For him God is the 
Light against which Death is shown 
grey, and into which those whom she 
calls enter by the portals of mystery 
and silence. He is the Light that Dan- 
te saw, the Light of Love that moves 


“The sun in heaven and all the stars.” 


By the light of that love Watts paint- 
ed the august allegory of evolution. It 
begins in Chaos, a theme hard to show 
on canvas—but out of the black con- 
fusion we see order emerging, and Man 
rising as from a tomb. Then follows 
The Slumber of Ages, a mighty mother 
seated against a mass of rock, her head 
fallen upon her shoulder in deep sleep. 
Light is falling on her, but it does not 
reach her eyes. There is a child in her 
lap. He is awake, and turns his head in 
wonder at what the light reveals. Long 
stretches of time are embodied in that 
mother, with man, her child, just wak- 
ing to thought and wonder. His first 
questions are Whence, Whither? There 
we see humanity as an infant, just com- 
ing from the great ocean and making 
his first step on the land. And the 
Tennyson lines in De Profwndis come 
to mind: “Out of the deep, my Child! 
out of the Deep!” In the next picture 
the Child is a little way inland. He is 
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seated, and hovering over him is Des- 
. tiny looking into the book of the future. 
What is the future to be? Only Evolu- 
tion will tell. Here the pervading hue, 
emphasized by the blue of the sky, is 
drab. A gaunt-looking woman is shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand, anxiously 
peering into the distance. She cannot, 
like Destiny, read the future. Children 
are at play at her knee, but they fight 
as they play. She is the mother of Con- 
flict and Harmony, herself uncertain of 
the future of her offspring. The whole 
story is there, and it could not be better 
told. 

Here begins the epic of humanity, the 
struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest. At the center of that age- 
long struggle sits The Dweller in the 
Innermost, within an oval formed of 
rings of light. In her hand is a warn- 
ing trumpet, and laid across her knee 
are the arrows of remorse, the sting 
of which is felt by those who pay no 
heed to her trumpet-call. It is Con- 
science! She is the star-eyed goddess, 
“stern daughter of the voice of God,” 
without whom our mortal life would be 
a welter of greed and lust and hate. In 
this light he interprets of the Garden of 
Eden. He shows us The Creation of Eve, 
Eve Tempted, and Eve Repentant. Eve is 
leaning against a tree, her back turned 
toward us, her whole aspect that of bit- 
ter agony and abject woe. Who else 
has ever shown the mystery, the pa- 
thos, the eloquence of the human back, 
as Watts has done! Whence this power 
of the back to touch the oldest nerve of 
awe? Is it because Eden is behind our 
backs, or Fairyland? 

With what terrible vividness Watts 
portrays the brutality of Greed and the 
hideous worship of Mammon. One 
looks at his paintings and feels that 
some old prophet must have turned 
painter. Who can forget the figure of 
Mammon, his dull, stupid, heavy fea- 
tures, his thick neck, his hands cruel 
with the cruelty of a cart-wheel; skulls 
his ornaments, bags of gold his booty, 
misery his joy. Over against this hor- 
ror stands the splendor of idealism as 
embodied in Aspirations—a knightly fig- 
ure clad in armor, his shining, dream-lit 
face the focus of all the high, heroic 
thoughts of the race. How gently 
strong, how daringly pure, how nobly 
brave is the figure of Sir Galahad, the 
soldier of virtue! Life draws its worth 
from its risk and peril, and the certain- 
ty of death. The glory of the Ideal is 
that it cannot be realized on earth. 
Such a picture as The Happy Warrior, 


dying for the Ideal, yet knowing, at the 
bitter end, that he does not die in vain, 
tells the story of those brave and beau- 
tiful spirits who have ascended from 
the moral battlefields of time. It makes 
the heart beat fast with the highest faith 
on earth, and the oldest. 

Watts made two studies of Faith. 
The first shows her, saddened and 
wearied by persecution, washing her 
blood-stained feet in the bright stream 
of truth. Having discovered the great 
Agreements, she lays aside her sword, 
ungirds her armor, and labors for unity 
and peace. With this picture goes The 
Spirit of Christianity—a stately and 
gentle woman, seated above the clouds, 
with the world at her feet. Under her 
ample robe a bevy of little ones are 
striving with each other in fear lest they 
should be left out in the cold. The pic- 
ture is dedicated, in a sub-title, “to all 
the churches,” reminding them that the 
spirit of Christ is that which says “suf- 
fer little children to come unto Me,’ 
and leaves not one out of its love and 
care. Add, also, Charity, a painting rich 
in color and ineffable in beauty. It is a 
sweet Madonna with a child in her lap. 
Two other little ones play at her feet, 
but they do not fight, as in Evolution. 
They are happy and at peace, and the 
face of the mother is gentle with divine 
serenity, prophetic of 


“The one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Ever the world moves forward, slow- 
ly it may seem, yet swiftly when seen 
in the long view. Evolution means ad- 
vance. At least, such was the faith of 
Watts as we see it in his painting of 
Progress. There a rider is seen com- 
ing swiftly on his white steed, through 
the air. On the ground beneath are four 
men. One fails to see the horseman 
because he is trying by the aid of a dim 
candle to read the letter that kills. An- 
other is grubbing for gold in a muck- 
heap and does not look up. Another is 
asleep. Only one of them sees the rider 
and the light of a better day of which 
he is the herald. He lives, and the 
other three die even as the beasts that 
see not nor dream. 

But the real greatness of Watts, both 
as artist and thinker, is seen in his treat- 
ment of Life, Love, Death, and Hope. 
Of any seet who would help us to ex- 
plain life our first question is, What 
would he have us think about death? 
Until we have faced that question we 
cannot properly begin to live. Watts 
faced it. Forever memorable is his 
vision of the benignity of Death. In 
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every scene of her coming, even in The 
Court of Death, with its shadowy shroud- 
ed solemnity, he shows us a bird un- 
frightened or a child at play. Though 
Death, like danger which is her shadow, 
should not be feared, it must be faced; 
and when we face it, we find that she 
is not a foe but a friend. He said, “I 
want to destroy the notion that Death 
is ‘the King of terrors.’” What a_min- 
istry to a race under the reign of Death 
in a world of griefs and graves! 

What he means is shown us in Love 
and Death—a treasure unto everlasting 
for its truth and beauty. Love, like a 
young angel, beautiful but helpless, lifts 
his soft arms and rainbow wings to 
guard the door of the House of Life 
against Death. The tall form of Death 
towers over him, clad not in black, but 
in gray—the color of dawn. Majestic, 
irresistible, she stands very close to the 
door. In one moment she will enter. 
Already Love feels her power over him, 
and the roses on the porch are wither- 
ing. But the white, night-scented Jes- 
samine is breathing sweetness, and the 
dove of peace does not leave the door- 
step. Death moves very slowly, inex- 
orably forward. Her head is bent, her 
face averted, and her right arm stretched 
out to brush Love aside has a mysteri- 
ous gesture of benediction. Not only is 
she stronger than Love, she is more 
tender. 

What does it mean? It means that 
Love is young and does not know his 
strength. Indeed, he can never know 
his power, so Watts held, until he meets 
Death. When Life is in danger Love 
discovers itself, as we see in the paint- 
ing of Love and Life. Without danger, 
without suffering, without death, Love 
would remain only a beautiful, inef- 
fectual angel. It is an untried Love 
who cannot stop the slow passage of the 
grey-robed figure of Death. When 
Death has passed, Love finds that he 
is not crushed, but exalted. Death can 
only cast a shadow over Love. When 
the shadow has passed there shines the 
Light of Victory. Meanwhile, we have 
only to look at Death Crowning Inno- 
cence to see how gentle she is. She is 
a mother-figure holding a dead babe in 
her arms, her grey robe falling over it, 
her wings caressing it. This time we 
see her face, and its divinely gentle and 
full of light. 

Nevertheless, death is an awful fact, 
especially to one who has not lived 


nobly. Look at Sic Transit Gloria and 
take warning! It is just a body 
stretched on a bier, with a mantle 
thrown over the face. Evidently he was 
a man of culture and estate, and little 
touches tells us his story. Here is a 
book, showing that he had literary taste. 
There is his lyre, telling of his love of 
music. His sword and ermine robe let 
us know that he walked on fields of 
war and sat in halls of state. The 
feather of a peacock throws by hints the 
lighter side of his life, its romance and 
pride. He lived a rich and affluent life, 
but how much has he now? ‘There, un- 
der the cover, his face is thrown back 
as if in defiance. On the edge of the 
picture are these mottoes: “What I 
spent I had; what I saved I lost; what 
I gave I have.” Thus we keep in life 
and take with us in death only that 
which we give to others. 

Look now at another picture. It is 
the figure of a woman sitting on the 
circle of the earth. She is blindfolded 
—“for what a man seeth why doth he 
yet hope for?” She holds a lyre to her 
ear. She has struck one chord and it 
has broken at her touch; she has struck 
another, and it has given way. There is 
but one string left to make the music 
of the world, but she does not hesitate. 
She never doubts that the last string 
will be true, and will give forth a clear, 
sweet note. One star only is shining 
in the sky above her. Watts named 
that picture Hope. He might have 
called it Faith, or Courage, or Life. 
Call it by whatever name, it tells us of 
the greatest thing in the world, the one 
thing needful. He who fears to strike 
that last chord is lost. He is dead. 
Who dares to strike it is master of this 
earthly scene! 

But that is not the end. There is one 
more picture—one of the greatest ever 
painted by a human hand. Against a 
background of graw dawn we see three 
figures prostrate on the earth. We know 
them well. One of them is Time. He 
has lost his ruddy hue, and his scythe 
is broken. Time is dead. The second 
lies stately and still, with faded flowers 
falling from her lap. Death is dead. 
Beyond Death we see a crimson robe in 
disarray. Judgment is ended. Above 
these still forms another springs erect 
and radiant, his face to heaven up- 
turned. Him also we know. It is Love 
Triumphant! Thanks be to God who 
giveth us the Victory! 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 22, 1914—THE BUILDERS 


Prayer 


_O Lord, our Eternal Father, whose 
light shineth in all shadows, whose 
faithfulness abideth all fickleness, re- 
veal to us wherein our true life stand- 
eth, lest we miss forever its meaning, 
and it pass like a dream away. Take 
from us, we beseech Thee, the illusions 
that deceive our hearts, the vanity that 
beclouds our minds, and the sins that 
defile our spirits. Let us not mistake 
a semblance for the reality, and live in 
fear or hope of what does not exist, 
spending our labor for bread that per- 
ishes with the using and satisfieth not. 

Teach us, great God, that the things 
that are seen are temporal and vanish- 
ing, and that only as we build on Thy 
love and Thy truth can we have a se- 
cure foundation for the House of Life. 
Save us from the darkened vision, from 
wandering of heart, from rebellion of 
will, from hankering after things that 
perish, lest we perish with them. May 
we give ourselves wholly to Thee, in 
supreme dependence, in absolute trust, 
that, building on Thee, we may stand 
firm and not be shaken whatever floods 
descend, whatever storms may beat up- 
on us in the night of time. 

Be gracious, we pray Thee, to those 
who are in great sorrow, and let them 
know the strength and comfort of Thy 
presence. Forsake us not in our sin: 
trouble us, Lord, with Thy awful law 
and Thy pursuing love, and let us not 
fall into the abyss. Hold us, for Thou 
art, stronger than we; forgive us, for 
Thou art kinder than we dare be. Bind 
us to Thyself with a bond that cannot 
be broken, and a faith that is deeper 
than death. Make Thyself so real to 
us this day that our foolish pride and 
false self-worship may come to an end 
forever. 

Lord, Thy perfection calls us, Thy 
mercy welcomes us, Thy holiness re- 
bukes us. We have been careless in 
living, slack in prayer, until we have 
found Thy glory fading from our life 
and Thy peace from our hearts. Re- 
turn, O Lord, for Thou art our God, 
and our souls cry out after Thy living 


presence. Be to us as the morning light, 
as the fire that consumes evil, as the 
love that redeems, and make us will- 
ing to be what we were meant to be. 
Lord, we seek Thy face; gather us 
now into Thy quiet and bless us to 
our cleansing and comfort, in His name, 
Amen. 


Sermon 


“For every house is builded by 
some man, but He that buildeth all 
things is God.”—Heb. 3:4. 


“Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.’"—J Cor. 3:11: 


“Ye also, as living stones, are 
built into a spiritual house.”—I 
Peter 2:5. 


“Build yourselves up by faith, in 
the Holy Spirit, through prayer.” 
—June 20. 

“Ror we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.”—JJ Cor. 5:1. 


Such a catena of texts opens a long 
and inviting vista of thought. No one 
knows who wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It may have been Paul, or 
Apollos, or some other, but whoever 
wrote it had a clear vision and a stal- 
wart way of stating things. Whatever 
his name, he looked around the world 
and saw every sort of building and 
that somebody was the architect and 
artisan of each. He saw that nothing 
springs up causeless, but that for every 
building there is a builder—back of 
every wall and tower the mind and hand 
of a man. Some intellect contrived it, 
some skillful hand wrought it. 

This writer was a logician and saw 
the relationships of things. With swift 
reason he looked from human habita- 
tions of varied designs to the world, 
with its floor, its arched sky, its stars, 
its leap and lean of cliff, its beauty and 
beneficence of plan. He perceived that 
behind the artisans he saw there must 
be a greater Artisan he did not. see; 
behind the puny builders of evanescent 
things the wise Master-builder of 
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things that abide. As the structures 
of man were not authorless, no more 
is the far-shining city of the universe 
without its Architect. Everywhere he 
saw cohesion and coherency, and from 
this he reasoned, not to many contriv- 
ers, but to one builder of all things— 
even God. Had he lived in our day he 
would have found further tokens of 
the unity of the world in the tiny ar- 
chitecture of the atom, not less than in 
the carpentry of the stars. 

Man, also, has been always a build- 
er, and nowhere has he shown himself 
more significantly than in the buildings 
he has erected. When we stand before 
them—whether it be a mud hut, or the 
house of a cliff dweller stuck like the 
nest of swallow in a gorge, a Pyramid, 
Parthenon or Pantheon—we seem to 
read into his soul. The builder may 
have gone, perhaps ages ago, but here 
he has left something of himself, his 
hopes, his fears, his dreams. In Africa, 
in the remote recesses of the Andes, 
amidst the riot of nature, and where 
man is now a mere savage, we come 
upon cities which tell of vast. vanished 
civilizations, where art and science and 
religion reached unknown heights. 
Wherever man has lived and wrought, 
we find the crumbling ruins of towers, 
temples, and tombs, monuments of his 
industry and his aspiration. 

For, whatever else man may have 
been—cruel, tyrannous, vindictive—his 
buildings always have reference to re- 
ligion. They bespeak a vivid sense of 
the Unseen and his awareness of his 
relation to it. As you travel through 
Europe, what arrests you most are the 
glorious cathedrals which tell of the 
faith of the past. One can read the 
history of Christianity, of its bewilder- 
ing varieties, of its contradictions and 
oppositions, of the secret of its life, in 
its buildings. The story of the Tower 
of Babel is not a fable. Man has ever 
been trying to build to heaven, embody- 
ing his prayer and dream in brick and 
stone. And as he wrought his faith 
and vision into stone, it was but nat- 
ural that the tools of the builder should 
become the emblems of the thoughts of 
the thinker. Not only his tools, but his 
temples themselves are symbols of that 
House of Doctrine, that Home of the 
Soul, which, though unseen, he is 
building in the midst of the years. 

For there are two sets of realities— 
material and spiritual—but they are so 
interwoven that all practical laws are 
the exponents of moral laws. Indeed, 
this is the thesis which Ruskin expounds 
with such rich insight and eloquence in 
his Seven Lamps of Architecture. Tet 


me say in parenthesis that, if you are 
ever chagrined at your mistakes, as 
all of us are, it will do you good to 
read this book, especially the last edi- 
tion of it in which the writer rebukes 
himself—correcting his earlier ideas in 
the light of his later, deeper thought. 
For example: ; 

“The sentence now put in brackets is 
a false assumption which destroys all 
the force of the arguments on the page.” 

“The closing paragraph is very pretty 
—but, unfortunately—nonsense. I had 
not enough observed when I wrote.” 

“I am glad to see I had so much 
sense, thus early—if only I had had just 
a little more and stopped talking.” 

“This paragraph is the best in the 
book—and the vainest. Any more 
wasted words, or bread cast on more 
bitter waters, I never heard of.” 

Nevertheless, his thesis that the laws 
of architecture are moral laws, as ap- 
plicable to the building of characters as 
cathedrals, is sound and true. He finds 
those laws to be Sacrifice, Truth, Pow- 
er, Beauty, Life, Memory, and, as the 
crowning grace of all, that principle to 
which Polity owes its stability, Life its 
happiness, Faith its acceptance, Crea- 
tion its continuance— Obedience. He 
holds that there is no such thing as lib- 
erty, and never can be. The stars have 
it not; the earth has it not; the sea 
has it not. Man fancies that he has 
freedom, but if he would use the word 
Loyalty instead of Liberty, he would be 
nearer the truth, since it is by obedi- 
ence to the laws of life and beauty and 
truth that he attains to what he calls 
liberty. All the way through he shows 
how the violation of moral laws spoils 
the beauty of architecture, mars its 
usefulness, and makes it unstable. He 
points out that beauty is what is imi- 
tated from natural forms, consciously 
or unconsciously, and that what is not 
so derived, but depends for its dignity 
upon arrangement received from the 
mind, expresses, and, by the same tok- 
en, reveals, the quality of the mind, 
whether it be noble or ignoble. 

“All building, therefore, shows man 
either as gathering or governing; and 
the secrets of his success are his know- 
ing what to gather, and how to rule. 
These are the two great intellectual 
Lamps of Architecture; the one con- 
sisting in a just and humble veneration 
of the works of God upon the earth, 
and the other in an understanding of 
the dominion over those works which 
has been vested in man.” 

Even so it is in the building of char- 
acter. Beauty of character is also an 
imitation of natural forms, as when 
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Markham said of Lincoln, that he had 
the strength of the rocks, the patience 
of the hills, and the gentleness of a 
wayside spring. Truth, righteousness, 
and simple honesty went into the mak- 
ing his character, and it stood in a 
time of terrible testing, not only un- 
moved, but strangely, hauntingly beau- 
tiful. Here, too, all depends upon what 
we gather and how we govern. Life 
is the raw materials scattered in the 
disarray of a temple yet unbuilt, and he 
is the wisest builder who gathers the 
best stones and orders them in imita- 
tion of Divine forms—as of old ca- 
thedrals were modelled after moun- 
tains, and arches after the dim and sol- 
emn vistas of the forest. When Lin- 
coln died a poet said it was as if some 
mighty oak, uprooted by a storm, had 
fallen upon the mountain, leaving a 
lonesome place against the sky. 

Now the most important part about 
a building, and often the most expen- 
sive, is the foundation. Hence the say- 
ing of St. Paul, that other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, even 
Christ. What a pity, then, that He 
whose life is the one sure foundation 
on which to build gold, silver and preci- 
ous stones—or, alas, wood, hay, and 
stubble—should have become uncertain 
to the modern mind, and a problem of 
faith. This is intolerable to all who 
wish to build nobly and upon a secure 
foundation, and it has come about by a 
very natural, albeit foolish, blunder. 
Jesus himself said that “whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine, and do- 
eth them,” is like a wise man who built 
his house upon a rock, and it remained 
unshaken in time of storm. Whereas, 
he who “heareth these sayings, and do- 
eth them not,” is like a man building a 
house upon shifting sand. Because we 
are more foolish than the foolish man 
in the parable, forever arguing about 
the words of Jesus instead of obeying 
them, we find ourselves not only with- 
out a house, but without a foundation. 
No wonder that Maeterlink observed 
that, formerly, men passed from a crum- 
bling temple to one that was building, 
whereas we are abandoning ours to go 
nowhither! Never has the human soul 
been so shelterless as it is today! 

Moreover, it will remain shelterless 
and shivering in the night until it learns 
—by endless tragedy, if in no other way 
—that it must build upon the one secure 
foundation, even Christ. There was 
never a truer saying than that of St. 
Paul. The long story, both of men and 
of nations, confirms it. The ashes of old 
empires, blown into our faces by the 
winds of Time, warn us by the pathos 


of their ruin that only that nation can 
stand which rests upon the truth as it 
is in Jesus. Napoleon said that he, like 
Alexander, had built an empire upon 
love of power, and it had crumbled like 
sand; but that Jesus built upon the 
power of love, and that His kingdom 
endures and grows! At last, men will 
come to see that the Golden Rule, so 
far from being the idle dream of a 
wandering idealist, is the only possible 
basis for an enduring social, political, 
and economic life. Other foundation 
there is none, and there never will be 
while the world stands. Until we learn 
that righteousness is the best common 
sense, and that love is the true cement, 
our temples, no matter how high, will 
come tumbling down! 

Not less true is it of the life of a 
man. Looking back down the ages we 
see a few great pillars still standing, 
despite the ruin wrought by time. So- 
crates and Plato stand under the blue 
Grecian sky, half buried in the rubbish 
of their civilization. Their lives were 
founded upon righteousness. Only 
those lives built upon the everlasting 
realities outlast the ravages of time and 
death and change. What a tower of 
strength the lives of Washington and 
Lincoln were, and will always be, to this 
republic. If our nation falls, as other 
nations have fallen before it, they will 
remain standing to mark the place 
where it stood. Today they are worth 
more for the safety and sanctity of 
this repubiic than both its army and its 
navy. While others more showy and 
brilliant have faded or fallen, these 
noble characters, resting upon the home- 
ly old moralities, tower aloft in the 
majesty of simple nobility. 

We do not need Ibsen to show us why 
The Pillars of Society come crashing 
down, wounding the innocent in their 
wreck. The life of Consul Bernick 
was built upon a lie, and it fell. Its 
foundation was rotten. It stood for a 
time, a painted sham, a gilded fraud, 
deceiving even the builder himself. But 
it was built upon the sand, and just 
when it seemed to be a success, it failed. 
So also The Master-Builder, one of the 
noblest plays of our time, shows us a 
man of vanity trying to build higher 
than any one else, without regard to 
others, all for his own selfish glory, and 
defeating himself. After all, he could 
not do it, and fell to his death. Object 
lessons could not be plainer. We do 
not have to go to a play to find them; 
they are all about us. If only the young 
would be wise before it is too late, and 
build upon that rock which is Christ. 
With all its inventive wit and skill, our 
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age has not yet found any other secure 
basis than that laid already. 

Your life and mine are worth .to our 
city and nation all the good they do; 
no more, no less. By as much as we 
build ourselves up by faith, in the Spirit 
of Holiness, through prayer and the 
practice of righteousness, by so much 
do we bocome living stones in a spir- 
itual temple which our race is rearing 
in time. That man has failed whose 
life does not make all good things bet- 
ter, all righteous things stronger, all 
sacred things more sacred. Of old the 
angel asked Lot to find ten righteous 
men in Sodom, and the city would not 
be destroyed. They were not to be 
found, and the city fell by a law of 
spiritual gravitation—fell by the weight 
of its own rottenness. Our city will be 
strong and beautiful only in so far as 
its men and women are just, and pure, 
and righteous. Let each of us take heed 
on what foundation he builds, what ma- 
terial he uses, and how he builds. 

How fascinating is the history of phil- 
osophy. It reminds one of the story of 
the building of the cathedral of Milan, 
which required centuries in its erection, 
and is not yet finished. One race of 
thinkers came, wrought valiantly, and 
vanished—Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. Other generations of thinkers 
toiled, each adding its stone or tower, 
to. be followed in turn by others in lat- 
er times. Eucken and Bergson in our 
day are workmen on that temple of the 
intellect. It is not yet finished, but it 
is stately, noble, and beautiful—its form 
is lovely, its arches lofty, and its spires 
pierce the clouds. Idealists, material- 
ists, pragmatists, agnostics, theists—all 
have had a part in its building, and each 
deserves our gratitude. If to complete 
it is denied us, it reveals the dignity 
of the human mind, its aspiration for 
reality, and its genius as a builder. 

So also the House of Faith. When 
St. Francis heard the voice telling him 
to rebuild a falling Church, he thought 
it meant the little chapel in which he 
was praying; and an artist has painted 
him carrying stones. Later he learned 
that his work was to rebuild the in- 


visible Temple of Faith and Prayer. 
For the Home of the Soul cannot be 
built of brick or stone; it is a house 
not made with hands. Slowly it rises, 
built of thoughts, hopes, prayers, 
dreams, and the righteous acts of noble 
and devout men. Each of us is called 
to be a workman in the building of this 
Temple, and it behooves us to watch 
how we build. If it often seems dream- 
like, it is nevertheless more real than 
blocks of brick, and will outlast them. 
Said The Servant in the House: 

“I am afraid you may not consider 
it an altogether substantial concern. It 
has to be seen in a certain way, under 
certain conditions. Some people never 
see it at all. You must understand, 
this is no dead pile of stones and un- 
meaning timber. It is a living thing. 
When you enter it you hear a sound— 
a sound as of some mighty poem chant- 
ed. Listen long enough, and you will 
learn that it is made up of the beating 
of human hearts, of the nameless music 
of men’s souls—that is, if you have ears 
to hear. If you have eyes, you will 
presently see the church itseli—a loom- 
ing mystery of many shapes and shad- 
ows, leaping sheer from floor to dome. 
The work of no ordinary builder! 

“The pillars of it go up like the 
brawny trunks of heroes; the sweet 
flesh of men and women is molded 
about its bulwarks, strong, impregnable; 
the faces of little children laugh out 
from every corner stone; the terrible 
spans and arches of it are the joined 
hands of comrades; and up in the 
heights and spaces are inscribed the 
numberless musings of all the dreamers 
of the world. It is yet building—build- 
ing and built upon. Sometimes the 
work goes on in deep darkness; some- 
times in blinding light; now under the 
burden of unutterable anguish; now to 
the tune of great laughter and heroic 
shoutings like the cry of thunder. 
Sometimes, in the silence of the night- 
time, one may hear the tiny hammer- 
ings of the comrades at work up in the 
dome—the comrades that have climbed 
ahead.” 
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TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 24, 1914—FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


If my talk tonight is less a lecture 
than a rhapsody, it cannot be helped. 
It is not easy to speak of Francis of 
Assisi calmly, and one can no more 
help loving him than one can help lov- 
ing and praising surpassing beauty 
everywhere. The very thought of him 
evokes a mingled feeling of wonder, 
awe, and regret—wonder at the loveli- 
ness of his life, awe at its high heroic 
purity, and regret that one has so little 
of its daring and victorious goodness. 
Of a truth he is Everybody's St. Fran- 
cis, as much beloved by sceptics as by 
believers, by Protestants as by Catholics 
—the most radiant soul that has lived 
on earth since Jesus walked in Judea. 

Others of that shining company seem 
to have retreated into the distance be- 
hind the great fissure of the Reforma- 
tion, but not so St. Francis. He lives 
as a saint of high and tender humanity, 
but also as a poet of epoch-making 
genius, comparable to the greatest in 
history; no minor poet publishing his 
wistfulness abroad, but “God’s trouba- 
dour” who went singing through the 
world. Whether we study him as a 
poet of exquisitely artless art, an ex- 
ample of piety as rich in pity as it is 
merry of heart, as a redeemer of the 
church from the rot of luxury, or as 
one of the greatest social reformers of 
all time, no one save his Master whom 
he followed in “the Galilee of Italy” 
has more to say to the fat and comfort- 
able materialism of our age. 

For, if union with God be the goal 
of human life, and all its disciplines are 
a preparation for that beatitude, he who 
achieves that consummation while still 
wearing our mortal flesh hath a strange 
and mighty power over us. Such was 
the fact about Francis—child of the 
open air, who was a crowning blossom 
in the field of humanity. He was one 
of those few who, escaping the obses- 
sion of selfishness and the prison of 
pride, reached the liberation of Love, 
and lived in a centre of light where 
malice, suspicion, distrust, evil envy or 
pitiful self-glory never cast a shade. 
For all that, from first to last he prac- 
ticed a sweet reasonableness; he had 
the saving grace of common sense, and 
the divine gift of humor. Hearing the 
heavenly call, he groped until he found 
the task appointed him to do, and, once 
he found it, not all the powers of earth 
or hell could turn him aside. Albeit a 
gentle saint, of winning words and melt- 
ing moods, he was as stern with him- 
self as he was divinely tender with man 
and bird and beast. He knew his work, 


and if it seems poetic to us now it is 
because of the high valor, the heroic 
fidelity, and, more than all, the lyric 
joy with which he did it. 

Such a life lends itself easily to leg- 
end and myth, but the real Francis is 
more lofty and lovable than all the 
wonders told of him. After making all 
due allowance for exaggeration, after 
admitting all that critical scholarship 
demands, the speaking likeness of the 
“poor little man of Assisi” commands 
our homage for his faith and fortitude, 
his pity and gayety. And yet, where- 
fore that halo of lovely legend woven 
about his head like a crown of light? 
Is it nothing more than the inarticulate 
poetry of humanity agape as after a 
vanished aurora? Why is such a figure 
so wildly fascinating to men of every 
creed and rank—men as unlike as Re- 
nan the sceptic, Sabatier the Protestant, 
and Comte the Positivist? | Why, in- 
deed, if it be not that all of us are at 
heart mystics, impatient of the life we 
call finite, and longing for a more than 
mortal beauty? Who can read the life 
of Francis and not feel growing up in 
his own heart the wonder and awe of 
which those legends were the flower? 

Happily we know St. Francis today 
as he has never been known before, 
and can almost see him, as, in his brown 
robe, he went to and fro in the valleys 
of Italy. Up to 1768 the Life by Bona- 
ventura, founded on the first Life by 
Thomas of Celano in the Acts of the 
Saints, was our only story of him. 
Since then much material has come to 
light. In 1890 Paul Sabatier went to 
Assisi to study the frescoes of Giotto. 
He was returning from the village one 
day in a carriage with an ardent free- 
thinker. His companion inquired, 
sneeringly, if he had secured any relics. 
Sabatier replied that it was Giotto, not 
Francis, who had drawn him to Assisi. 
Whereupon, to his surprise, his com- 
panion launched into an _ enthusiastic 
panegyric of the Saint, and among other 
things called him one of the greatest 
social reformers that ever lived. Saba- 
tier was amazed, and from that day he 
began to study Francis, and now lives 
as an enthusiast at Assisi. 

While searching for materials Saba- 
tier came upon an old book published 
in 1504 at Venice, a catena of stories 
with the ever-recurring phrase, “We 
who were with him.” It was the Leg- 
end of the Three Companions. By a 
similar process we have regained the 
memories of Brother Leo, who was 
amenuensis to the Saint, and whose rem- 
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iniscences are collected in the Murror 
of Perfection. Much has been written 
of Francis since the remarkable Life 
by Sabatier:—how he influenced art, 
science, literature, and social idealism, 
how he was a devout churchman or a 
recalcitrant reformer and forerunner of 
Luther. Best of all accounts of him, 
however, in my judgment, is that by 
Jorgensen, who, writing as a liberal 
Catholic, unites a fine critical acumen 
with an almost wistful veneration, As 

prologue, one should read his Pilgrim 
Walks in Italy, and the two together 
will make “that second life of Jesus,” 
as it has been called, as vivid as it was 
lovely. He shows us Italy as it was 
in the days of the troubadours, as if 
Francis has just left it—a land of shad- 
ed streams, gray-brown cliffs, and gem- 
like flowers. 

Francis was not a born saint nor did 
he have sanctity thrust upon him. 
Sainthood is not a gift but a trophy, 
and the saint of Assisi won it as all his 
fellows had done before. His father 
was a wealthy silk merchant, and as far 
as we can gather Francis lived a life 
very similar to other rich young men 
of his day and ours. Apparently he 
was as thorough-going in his pleasure- 
seeking as he afterwards was in his 
quest of God. Overmuch gayety with 
the youths of the town laid him in bed, 
and the play knight became suddenly 
solitary and agitated. Enforced retire- 
ment of the sick-room gave him time 
to think, and he learned to look on life 
in a different way. Even after recover- 
ing, he did not regain his former cheer- 
fulness, but began to pray furtively in 
ruined chapels. For three years he 
lived in despondency, as if bereft of 
God and all His creatures. His zest 
for life was gone. At last he found 
God who is Love, and thereafter, to the 
end, he lived in the vision of life as 
love and comradeship, For him the 
world was transfigured. All things de- 
lighted him, though not for themselves, 
but because God was in them. He loved 
his brother, the Sun, his sister, the 
Moon, the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field, because of God. He 
loved all men, even the most loathsome, 
in and for God. Here lies the hidden 
‘ spring of his life and the secret of its 
power to beguile us of equal wonder 
and gladness. 

While praying in a little chapel one 
day, he was exhorted by an old Byzan- 
tine crucifix: “Go now, Francis, and re- 
build my church, which is falling in 
ruins.” In sheer loyalty he had a lamp 
placed; then he saw his task in a larg- 
er way, and gathered stones and mor- 


tar. Finally there burst upon him the 
full import of the allocution—he him- 
self to be a corner-stone of the new 
edifice of the Church. Purse and pres- 
tige he flung to the winds, and went 
along the highways of Umbria, his life 
at once a power and a parable. Wed- 
ded to Lady Poverty, whenever he en- 
tered a house or a town, he said gent- 
ly, “The Lord give you peace.” Such 
was the exalted spontaniety which bore 
his movement forward, as springlike in 
its gladness as it was austere in its de- 
mands. Many scoffed then, as now, at 
such fantastic renunciations. But many 
were thrilled then, as now, at the spec- 
tacle of such happy forlornness, such 
joyous destitution! 

What was the secret of that amazing 
movement which seemed to fluctuate be- 
tween desperate sincerity and whimsical 
absurdity? Only this—that, in an age 
of fierce feud, brutal violence, vulgar 
luxury, and fading faith, the latent 
Christ-spirit came to the surface and 
took lovely form. When the church 
fails, as it has often failed through folly 
or default, its Master, who is never far 
away, comes again to rescue and re- 
deem. It was so in the days of Fran- 
cis. Think of former lawyers, mer- 
chants, highborn noblemen and learned 
priests walking barefooted along the 
road, singing. So fraternal were they 
that, when pelted with stones, they 
would exchange places, each taking his 
turn to receive wounds! At the head 
marched Francis, with two sticks to 
serve as violin and bow, saying, “What 
are we other than God’s singers and 
players who seek to draw hearts up- 
wards, to fill them with spiritual joy?” 
Halting for an hour, they sit on big 
stones by the side of a clear spring, 
and thank God for the happiness of the 
warm sunshine and blue sky, and the 
appeasing of their hunger at the table 
of Lady Poverty with simple, whole- 
some food. 

Francis himself, as happy as a child 
in Fairyland, was the genius of this 
naivete. One of the brothers wished to 
sew a piece of foxskin inside his tunic 
as a source of warmth against indiges- 
tion. Francis feared it would be hy- 
pocrisy, and insisted that a piece be 
sewed on the outside as well. It was a 
parable of his life. He would never 
extinguish a lamp or a candle or a fire, 
with so much pity was he moved by it. 
But once his cell caught fire and he took 
a skin he was wont to wear and hid it 
in the wood. Afterwards he returned 
to meat, and said to his fellows, “I will 
not have that skin over me again, since 
by reason of my avarice I would not 
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that Brother Fire should eat it.” What 
| divine folly, yet what beauty shone 
through it! Of his preaching there are 
many stories. His habit was dusty, his 
appearance insignificant, his face not 
handsome; but he spoke with such 
simple grace and such power of love, 
touched with an eerie sweetness and 
light, that hard men were melted at his 
word. His best sermon and the most 
eloquent was his life of love and joy, 
going about doing good. 

Almost feminine in his gentleness of 
soul, Francis was nevertheless a Spar- 
tan. For example, to relieve the agony 
of one of his eyes it was thought well 
to cauterize his upper cheek. So the 
iron for the cautery was got ready. 
For a moment Francis feared lest in 
the application he might flinch from the 
pain, and his attendants, less brave than 
himself, left the room. Bracing him- 
self, he looked steadily at the fire and 
said, “O my Brother Fire! among all 
creatures most noble and most useful, 
be courteous to me in this hour;” and 
submitted without a tremor. There was 
the same quality in his life of faith and 
service, as witness these words: 

“True joy is when we are walking 
and preaching from town to town, and 
are beaten and driven forth. Then it 
rains, and we are wet and cold and hun- 
gry; and we come back empty-handed 
to our house, and brother porter, not 
recognizing us, drives us forth into the 
chilly fields to spend the night. That 
is joy, the conquering of yourself in 
the willingness to endure injustice, con- 
tempt, and harshness.” 

Now, consider! Without knowing it, 
Francis was one of the most radical re- 
formers of history. A monument has 
been erected in honor of the man who 
let mosquitoes bite him to prove a the- 
ory of the transmission of yellow fever. 
What prize will be sufficient for the man 
who at last succeeds in rooting out the 
great white plague? But we must not 
forget, because it is no longer with us, 
that there was once just as great a 
plague in leprosy, and that Francis of 
Assisi was the chief factor in enabling 
us to forget leprosy as we cannot for- 
get consumption. In the most horribly 
repulsive leper, ragged and rotting, 
Francis saw Christ and kissed Him. 
His kiss may not have healed that par- 
ticular leper, as the old legend says, 
but it helped to heal a whole race of 
lepers in Europe. Such a supreme ex- 
ample of devotion was needed to rouse 
men to deal with that plague. He held 
the love of God to be cleansing alike 
to soul and body—sanitation not less 
than salvation. His artless act of ar- 


dent, all-embracing love moved men to 
care for those unfortunates, and gave 
impetus to the effort to wipe out the 
plague. If that peril has vanished, we 
may thank a saint and a mystic. 

Another lesson Francis taught his 
age, which we need to learn in an age 
when life is a race for riches—the les- 
son of the liberty and power of pov- 
erty! He lived a life of poverty to 
show men how rich life can be without 
the things for which they were striving 
with such eager, envious struggle. It 
was real poverty, not merely dramatic 
like that of Tolstoi, and it had far- 
reaching results. Not only did it re- 
buke a crass and flaunting luxury, and 
call men to lead simpler and less cost- 
ly lives, but it gave dignity and hope 
to the poor. Those who joined the 
Third Order of Francis were, for the 
rest of their lives, to dress plainly. The 
effect was immense. Many who never 
before realized the sin of luxury were 
made to see the injustice and vulgarity 
of their lives. Others who had long 
wished to escape the tyranny of styles, 
but were too weak, were now buoyed 
up and made strong by the numbers 
who made a stand. What they were 
ashamed to do through economy or per- 
sonal judgment they could now do as a 
rule of an order. 

There will be those to say that if all 
men followed the example of Francis, 
our civilization would suffer. No 
doubt; but to rail at him on economic 
grounds is as futile as to chase a but- 
terfly with a pick-ax, or to hunt an 
eagle with a pop-gun. Moreover, our 
alleged civilization is injured more by 
the rot of luxury than by the lives of 
men like Francis and Tolstoi. “Sweet 
Saint Francis,” cried Tennyson, “would 
that he were here.’ Ay, would that he 
were here to call us back from the gild- 
ed animalism and gaudy extravagance 
of our day! What right has a woman 
to put on her back in one year what 
would keep half a dozen families for 
the same period? What right has any 
man to gorge himself while others are 
hungry? What riot of vanity is seen 
on all sides—men and women parading 
finery because they are ashamed to seem 
unable to afford it! How silly to deck 
our bodies in silks and leave our souls . 
as bare as a savage and as poor as a 
pauper! Would that Francis were here 
with his rough robe, his bare feet, and 
his heart of joy! 

When he lived feudalism reigned, and 
no man could escape it- Serfs were 
subject to some lord, and the lord to 
an overlord, who in his turn did homage 
to a king. These petty lords warred 
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incessantly, and each liegeman had to 
serve under the banner of his lord or 
pay heavy tax for penalty. When Fran- 
cis took the serfs into his Third Order 
by the hundreds and thousands, it 
seemed to the lords that society’ was 
falling to ruin. What was to become 
of lords and lordlings, counts and kings, 
if their liegemen would not fight? How 
could they live in ease and luxury if 
they could not plunder and pillage at 
will? Then as now they appealed to 
religion to save their waning power. 

“Our interests are those of the church 
and society! If we fall, they fall. With 
our exit there will come anarchy and 
irreligion, war, famine and infidelity!” 

Nevertheless, the poor little man of 
Assini conquered by the strange power 
called weakness. Feudalism fell, de- 
mocracy began. So far from falling to 
pieces, the social order became purer, 
stronger, freer, and nobler than before. 
Did Francis start out to do such things, 
deliberately and of set purpose? Was 
he an agitator wearing the robe of re- 
ligion? No, no! He simply taught the 
love of God_and lived it, his one ambi- 
tion being so to live the life of Jesus 
as to bear about in his body the stig- 
mata of his Master. Duplicity every- 
where—and he transparently sincere! 
Indulgence in high places—and he liv- 
ing in joyous poverty! Monasteries 
filled with droning monks or wrangling 
theologians—and he helping the peas- 
ants in the fields, the leper by the way- 
side, the sick, the lame, the afflicted, 
and throwing his arms about the out- 
cast! “We know as much as we do,” 
was ever his motto, and by the actual 
practice of Christianity he won his vic- 
tory. 

What was the secret of it? Why 
ask when it is as plain as the sun in 
the sky or the curve of the good green 
earth? By daring to be a real Chris- 
tian he stamped out a frightful plague, 
led thousands to a simpler life, and 
overthrew a political theory on which 
the whole fabric of European statecraft 
was reared. He did not talk about so- 
cial service to save the church, trying 
to make up in organization what was 
lacking in inspiration. He simply fol- 
lowed Christ, and the rest followed as 
fruit follows flowers. This lesson is 
for us! Has Christianity failed? No; 


it has never been tried! When we 
dare to be Christians, as Francis dared, 
there will be no longer any talk about 
an impotent church and a pulpit bereft 
of power. If in these Lenten days the 
church would get down on its knees, 
and pray to be healed of its worship of 
wealth and its sectarian vanity, the long 
expected revival would be here! 

What is it that stirs us so deeply, 
like an old half-forgotten memory, in 
the story of St. Francis? What, in- 
deed, but his childlikeness of soul and 
of faith; that simple, joyous trust which 
made his life at once a poem and a 
prayer—only, he was such a child as we 
never yet have been! It is therefore 
that we love him, wondering the while 
at the strange beauty of his life and his 
magic over men. There was a life 
duplicate of our own in its humanity, 
yet disinfected of the things that make 
us hateful to ourselves and others; a 
life gentle and winning, but mighty to 
endure and conquer. What man can 
read it and not feel that he is of finer 
stuff than old Time has turned him in- 
to—without longing for the glory of 
such a Faith to glamor the drab days 
which are but a muddled memory of 
what they ought to be! 

Francis once had a dream in which 
he saw all the highways of the world 
thronged with men hastening to Assisi 
to join his Order. Was it a prophecy? 
Could he have seen how they would 
carry back with them a new zeal for 
practical Christianity, for humane ser- 
vice, that would build hospitals to be 
the cradles of nascent science; that 
would rebuke luxury and fraud; that 
would send messengers of joy to the 
ends of the earth; that would revive 
art and bring Giotto and Fra Angelico? 
Yea, his dream was a prophecy, and he 
died with a song which was the foun- 
tain-head of Italian poetry. 


“We watch to see the slender form pass 


Yi 

Of one who cannot die! 

Above him arches, like a shrine of light, 

The jewelled Umbrian night. 

Ah! tear-dimmed eyes and worn, ec- 
static face 

And hand upraised to trace 

The Sign of Peace; its sacramental 
scars 

Kissed by the reverent stars!” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 29, 1914—THE MEDIATOR 


Prayer 

Eternal Father, whose Love comfort- 
eth like sunshine after rain, whose 
Light transfigureth all tragedy, our 
hearts are burdened with thanksgiving 
for Thy greatness and goodness. 
Though the worlds are scattered like 
dust in space, Thou knowest their num- 
ber and callest them all by name. 
Though ages stretch beyond the grasp 
of our imagination, they are but a mo- 
ment in Thy mind; and though our hu- 
manity be multitudinous, as slowly it 
climbs from dirt to dawn, all souls are 
Thine, and Thou leadest every one even 
from the womb to the tomb. 

Truly Thy power would affright us 
hadst Thou not given us to know that 
it is the power of Love, which never 
tires, never tarries, and will not let us 
go. Yea, though we wrest ourselves 
from Thy will, and lose ourselves in 
our selfishness, making our sin our 
shame, still dost Thou hold us and 
canst draw us back to Thee. Thou art 
indeed our hope and our redemption, 
and Thy long-suffering and patience 
pass our understanding. Because Thou 
art so great Thou knowest how to wait, 
teaching us by sorrow that Thy will is 
wise and that Thy love is life. 

Lord, we seek a Presence: one who 
walks beside us as beside Thy prophets 
of old, telling us that truth which can 
only be told in a whisper. Forgive us 
our shuffling and insincerity, our paltry 
and weak excuses, our shameful way- 
wardness, and lead us in the new and 
living Way into Thy presence made for 
us in Christ; the way of trust, sincer- 
ity, and sacrifice. Vouchsafe to us such 
knowledge of His truth, such insight 
into His life, such fellowship with His 
spirit, that our lives may mediate to 
others something of His redeeming 
beauty and grace. 

Wherefore have we life and health, 
and love and influence, if it be not to 
serve our fellow souls and Thee! En- 
able us to take from this place of peace 
a new thoughtfulness, a sweeter art of 
helpfulness, that we may brighten sad- 
ness, heal the hurt, and make happiness 
to abound. Because we have waited 
here awhile, may we be able to walk 
more patiently with men, and take into 
our daily task a sense of righteousness 
that shall rule us. Grant that through 
us may be carried on the work Thou 
didst begin in Him who is our Leader 
and our Lord; in His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“There is one great mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus.’—I Tim. 2:5. 


This text, in its first import, has to 
do with the meaning of the life of 
Jesus—a meaning deep and _ tender, 
whereof we read in the Book written of 
Him. But in its second import it re- 
calls the great law of mediation, which 
is a most active principle of society. 
The best way to study this law, or any 
other deep law, is to watch it at work 
in our common life, and then follow it 
as far as we can in its higher reaches. 
It will thus become more natural and 
real, and its higher meaning may turn 
out to be only the mystical side of a 
familiar truth. 

All through our human life one can 
trace the principle and the office of the 
mediator. Man is a natural mediator 
and a natural dependent. He ministers, 
and is ministered unto.. In infancy he 
is carried, in manhood he carries others, 
and in old age he is carried again, even 
to the tomb. Every mother is an in- 
terpreter, a mediator to her child of an 
ineffable world of truth, beauty, and 
tenderness. E'very teacher is a media- 
tor, standing between the young mind 
and the picturesque world of knowl- 
edge. Literature, art, science, and phil- 
osophy are mediums through which the 
thoughts of great minds come to us. 
All that we have was handed to us from 
the past, by the law of mediation. 
Should humanity take away from us 
what it has given, we should be mental 
and moral paupers. Society is only a 
vast system of mutual aid—the result 
of a mediatorial ministry which began 
when our race began, and has never for 
a day intermitted its labors. 

Dazzled by the achievements of our 
century, we may easily forget how much 
we own to the times before us. But 
when we get away from the sudden 
snow-blindness, so to speak, and sit for 
a time in the house of history, we begin 
to realize what the past has given us— 
our language which came from afar, 
the arts of all the old centuries, the 
philosophies which started up in Egypt, 
the literature which began to bloom 
with Homer, and the religion which 
Jesus taught. A nation such as ours, 
having equality of condition, free pub- 
lic education for all, political ideas of 
which the ancients had only foregleams, 
a religion which is an epitome of the 
good of all faiths, and principles of in- 
dustry which have changed a continent 
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into a garden—this, too, was a gift to 
us from a former time. In the same 
way, we are mediators to those who are 
to follow us, standing between yester- 
day and tomorrow. Liberty, art, learn- 
ing, religion are for the moment en- 
trusted into our hands, to be carried 
by us into the future. ess 

In the olden time ideas traveled in ox 
carts, and the roads were very bad. 
Men were divided by such mountains of 
ignorance that the Greeks never men- 
tioned the Hebrews, nor the Hebrews 
the Greeks. Cicero, in the height of his 
fame, was mortified, and yet had to 
laugh, when he went to a neighboring 
town on some duty, and the leading 
men of the place had never heard of 
him. In one of the Erkmann novels 
an account is given of the trials the 
potato met with on its way to the poor 
man’s table. Not only did the informa- 
tion about it move slowly, but it moved 
so imperfectly that the plant failed to 
please because those who tried it had 
not learned that its fruit did not grow 
on the branches, but on its roots. In 
China block printing was known five 
hundred years before Gutenberg, but 
nothing came of it. A magnifying glass 
was found in the ruins of Nineveh, but 
even among the star-gazers there was no 
telescope. Writing of his travels in 
France, under date of 1778, Arthur 
Young described an electric telegraph in 
the house of his host, who saw in it 
nothing more than a toy to play with. 

Such a discovery would now be 
quickly picked up and made to show its 
uses. As it was, both Young and his 
host were like the boy in the Hawthorne 
story, upon whom Love and Wealth 
gazed when he was asleep, but who 
arose and went his way with no knowl- 
edge of them. Happily it is not so 
much so in our age. The human mind 
is more alert, and is a better conductor 
of truth than ever before in its history. 
Never were the mediating influences so 
active, never were the agencies for the 
propagation of ideas so many as they 
are today. Truth scatters her pollen 
on every wind. It is probably true, as 
Gladstone once said, that our race has 
advanced more in the last fifty years 
than in all its preceding history; and 
its advance will be still more rapid in 
the future, as the human mind becomes 
a better mediator of truth. 

Perhaps at this hour great, rich, far- 
reaching truths are whispering to us, 
and we are too obtuse to hear their 
voices. ‘They must wait for finer ears 
to hear them, and bring them from 
dream-land into fact. Thus truth haunts 
us, seeking incarnation. God works 


for man with human hands. He 
speaks in human tones. Not otherwise 
can He work His will in and for man 
upon earth. As George Eliot said, God 
could not make the violins of Antonio 
Stradivari without Antonio. Humanity 
lies in varying levels. There is the mul- 
titude who dwell in the great valley, 
hemmed in by a narrow horizon. Upon 
the slope are the men of talent. Higher 
up, near the snow-line, are other men 
who have that rare talent which is hard 
to know from genius. Above them, on 
the peaks, the great souls walk in the 
liberty and fellowship of the truth. Men 
of genius are the mediators of truth 
and beauty to mankind—the leaders and 
law-givers of the race. By its very 
nature and impulse the mission of genius 
is mediatorial, if not sacrificial. 

Suggestions suck as these may help 
us to follow the principle of mediation 
into the temple. It is nothing against 
a great truth that it is misunderstood. 
Every great truth has been first abused, 
and then used. For ages men thought 
of Christ as a mediator, in the sense 
that He was a go-between to save us 
from God—a moral lightning rod erect- 
ed to deflect the bolts of divine wrath. 
Others held that He was a quivering 
victim offered to soften the heart of 
God, as though He needed some one to 
intercede lest he turn a deaf ear to our 
human cry. Not thus do we now think 
of God. He whom Jesus taught us to 
call our Father yearns to bless and re- 
deem, and, instead of needing an inter- 
cesssor to make Him willing to forgive, 
He runs to meet the ragged prodigal— 
a God whose character is boundless be- 
nevolence, worthy of our highest rever- 
ence and love; whose chief concern is 
not His own glory, but the service of 
others; whose mercy is as abundant as 
the sunlight, and as impartial as the air 
that belts the earth. 

Of this awful, ineffable Love Jesus 
was the mediator and interpreter to 
men. He made God eloquent to human- 
ity. By His own purity of nature, His 
fineness of soul, His profound and mov- 
ing compassion He embodied that un- 
known, unspeakable gentleness that lies 
behind the hardness of the world. It 
was thus that He met the two deepest 
needs the human heart can know. “Oh, 
that I knew where I might find Him,” 
was the cry of Job in depths of his 
agony in the desert. That cry found 
echo in the calm voice of Plato, the 
most religious of all philosophers. In 
one of the most pathetic passages the 
great Greek said that, in face of the 
mystery of life and death, there is noth- 
ing for a man to do except to take the 
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best advice he can get as to how to live, 
‘and then take his chance, like a man 
crossing a lonely sea on a frail raft, 
“not without risk unless we can find 
some vessel more safe and solid, some 
word from God on which we may make 
this passage.” 

Because we live in the light of the 
life of Jesus, we forget how dark it 
was, even for the greatest minds, be- 
fore He lived. After Plato this long- 
ing for God deepened and became more 
poignant, as the world seemed falling to 
decay. How passionate it was we see in 
Plutarch, in Seneca, and in the old mys- 
tery-cults with their quest for a Lost 
Word. No mere spoken word can tell 
us what we most want to know; it must 
be a word made flesh. Plato and Virgil 
dreamed, wistfully, of the Divine tak- 
ing human shape and walking among 
men. That is to say, the pure spirit- 
uality of God is too vague and far off 
to satisfy the yearning of human hearts. 
What Plato dimly divined, Jesus em- 
bodied in a form of grace and unutter- 
able beauty, and so fulfilled the radiant 
but fleeting intimations of the highest 
minds. He revealed the spirituality of 
God as something tangible, real, and al- 
together lovely, bringing the reality of 
the love of God close to the human 
heart. 

On the ceiling of the Boston library 
there is a painting by Abbey. It is an 
effort to portray the dark confusion of 
ideas and superstitions out of which 
dawned the truth of the unity and spir- 
ituality of God. There we see the low 
animal worship of a time when men 
bowed down to the beasts of the field. 
One can almost hear the roaring of 
celestial lions, the bark of jackal gods, 
and the hissing of divine serpents. It 
is a picture of the pathos of religion, 
but one grows tired of looking up at 
the painting. Nearby there is a tiny 
mirror so arranged that one can sit 
down and study it in detail. Now the 
life of Jesus is like that nearby mirror. 
In Him the awful reality of God is 
brought near to us, and we see the hu- 
manity of the Eternal—all of God that 


can dwell in a human form. The dim 


becomes vivid, the awful becomes love- 
ly, the far off is brought near, and the 
soul bursts into song. : 
So, then, it is Christ who makes vis- 
ible to us in human history, and acces- 
sible to us in personal experience, the 
presence and power of the living love 
of God. In Him we have, so far as it 
is possible for us to receive, an adequate 
revelation of the character of God. 
Think of what this means! If God be 
like Christ, then to be God is not to be 


some mighty monarch enthroned in the 
circle of the heavens, but to have more 
love than all besides, to be able to make 
the greatest sacrifices for the good of 
all, and to have an infinite capacity to 
humble Himself for others. If in 
Christ we find at last the real nature of 
God, moving behind and within the dark 
forces of life and nature, then we have 
a light shining through the darkness 
and distress, the shocks and fears, 
which are needed to sift what is spirit- 
ual in us from what is animal. Try, if 
you can, to measure the depth and won- 
der of this disclosure. Of a truth, as 
Faber sang in his high and _ tender 
hymn: 


“God is other than we think; 
His ways are far above, 
Beyond reason’s height, and reached 
Only by childlike love.” 


Nor is that all. Since Jesus lived a 
real human life, our human nature must 
be capable of receiving the imprint, of 
expressing the very spirit and character 
of God. The old idea of an essential 
separation, of a great gulf fixed be- 
tween man and God, vanishes. As Phil- 
lips Brooks said, the possibility of such 
a supreme manifestation of God in 
Christ must lie in the essential near- 
ness of humanity to divinity. Not 
otherwise would such a revelation be 
real or valid. If God is other than we 
think, so is the soul of man greater and 
deeper than we have imagined, since 
such a revelation in a person could not 
take place save in a person akin to God. 
Here, too, is proof of the personality 
of the Infinite, for, whatever else God 
may be beyond our thought, He is all 
that we mean by personal.. No deeper, 
sweeter truth has ever visited the dream 
of man in the midst of time! Nor was 
ever any truth more surely attested, not 
simply by spoken word, but by a life 
like our own lived amidst sorrow and 
trial, tragedy and death, upon this good 
Hehe More than this no mortal may 
ask. 

Therefore, by the very logic of our 
faith and vision we are shown the whole 
duty and business of life. Inasmuch as 
Christ is the mediator of the love of 
God to us, just so we must be mediators 
of that love to our fellow men. We 
must be “living letters,” as St. Paul 
said, telling men in the most intimate 
and personal way—for a letter is not 
an essay or an argument—the truth as 
it is in Jesus. How much would the 
men round about us ever learn about 
Christ from your life and mine? Here 
is the test of what it is to be a Chris- 
tian, not what we profess about Christ, 
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but how far do we make Him a real 
Presence to men in our words and acts, 
in the tone and temper and spirit ot 
our lives. Other test there is none of 
what it is to be a follower of Christ, 
and often enough it is a man who makes 
no profession, but who lives simply, 
faithfully, in gentleness and beauty of 
soul, in whom Christ is made most win- 
some and real. 

Renan said that the life of St. Fran- 
cis made it possible for him to believe 
in the life of Jesus. Many others might 
bear a like testimony; but the unique- 
ness of the great saints does not lie so 
much in their experience, perhaps, as 
in their gift of telling the vision, rare 
gift as it often was. Any one who has 
lived among humble, God-fearing people 
has met saints as noble as St. Francis— 
hidden saints, heroic and pure, who, in 
the midst of hard conditions, lived in 
an atmosphere of eternal reality. There 
comes back to me the image of an old 
negro man now gone to his crowning, 
in whose black face the light of God 
shone with revealing radiance. He was 
not learned, but he knew how to find 
his way into the high places far above 
the common things of life, whether 
trivial or tragic. He had a genius for 
prayer, and when he knelt in his cabin 
he seemed to climb up on the very knee 
of God, and talk like a child to a Father. 
He was a Christ-man, as gentle in his 
justice as he was infallible in his fine 
art of kindness. He was a living letter 
in which one boy read the life of Jesus 
and the love of God made flesh. 

Seldom has the meaning of the media- 
tive life been set forth with more epic 
beauty and fire than in the story called 
Down Among Men—a_ great peace 


novel, written from the ranks of the 
men who do the fighting, not from a 
safe distance in the rear. It is a vivid, 
swiftly moving panorama ranging over 
many lands, and always treating the 
world as a suburb of eternity. Here are 
men and women of the large and spir- 
itual order, who in doing great service 
grow great of soul. Amidst the hell of 
war the hero hears the high call: “Get 
down among men, John, and help. We 
must receive the love of God, and give 
it to men. The love of God must have 
men to manifest it, and that is our 
work.” Perhaps the deepest lesson of 
this story, aside from its plea for peace, 
is that if men are to really serve their 
fellows, they must be able to stand alone 
—like the little, grey, dusty-faced- man 
who wanted to “doctor the world.” He 
knew that humanity is deeply wounded 
somewhere, and in seeking to heal it he 
found the Healer of broken hearts. 

So and only so do we come to know 
Him who is coming into the heart, the 
thought, the tangled and turbulent life 
of mankind—a great compassion slowly 
softening an immemorial hardness of 
heart; a divine charity enveloping all 
from the highest to the lowest; a deep 
and tender justice that is one with love; 
and a hope for the race that knows no 
defeat. Through struggle and trial and 
sorrow the mind of the race is becom- 
ing a more perfect medium of His life 
and spirit, and by so much does the race 
move forward and upward. More and 
more the God-spirit in man, touched and 
awakened by the God-spirit in Christ, 
sways us, giving prophecy of a day 
when the Eternal Goodness shall pre- 
vail upon earth, and pity and joy will 
walk the common ways of life. 
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. SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 5, 1914—THE HIGHER GREATNESS 


Prayer 


O Thou who art the life of all our 
good, we bow before Thee at the morn- 
ing sacrifice, asking Thee to possess 
and satisfy our needy souls. Thou art 
so near, yet so invisible to our blurred 
vision; so gracious, yet whom we dare 
not look upon; the dweller in the inner- 
most, yet hidden by our distracted 
thought—how can we know Thee? Thou 
hast not waited for us to seek Thee, 
but in our acts of praise and prayer we 
are but responding to the call within 
us of Thy spirit, as deep answereth 
unto deep; as fire ascending seeks the 
sun. 

Lord, the pure in heart see Thee, but 
we are not pure; the sinless might en- 
dure Thy gaze, but we should surely 
perish at the sight; the loving might 
know Thee, but we have not learned to 
love. Create in us the qualities by 
which Thou art known, and teach us 
that Thou comest not in storm and fire 
and terror, but in gentle stillness as the 
twilight shadows fall; softly as dawn 
breaks over the hill, with the gladness 
and surprise of beauty. Thy shadow 
falls over us and we tremble; make us 
to know Thy ineffable and redeeming 
gentleness. 

Often the world seems hard and for- 
bidding, and we walk alone in the ter- 
rible isolation of an unshared sorrow, 
or the more awful loneliness of sin. 
O break through all barriers, dispel the 
darkness in which suffering souls lie 
bound, and give them liberty and joy— 
even the liberty of Thy love and the 
joy of forgiveness. We are assured 
that there is a higher life than we ever 
yet have lived, freer and more joyous; 
and we beseech Thee to set us free to 
win the mark of the prize of its high 
calling, ere we go hence. 

Thou hast shown us what Thou 
wouldst have us be in the life of Him 
who lived in beauty and pity here be- 
low—a Child at play, a Lad in the tem- 
ple, 2 lowly Toiler at the bench; One 
who lived only to do Thy will and to 
serve the souls of men. Evermore He 
calls us to follow in His way, whose 
yoke is easier than our yoke of pride, 
and whose burden is lighter than our 
weight of selfishness and woe. O give 
us ears to hear Him and hearts to obey 
His sweet commands, lest we be of 
those who, forgetting His truth, never 
live at all. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Behold the King cometh unto thee, 

meek, and sitting upon an ass. And 
when He came into Jerusalem, all 
the city was moved, saying, Who 
is this?”—Matt. 21:5, 10. 


“Whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant; even 
as the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.”— 
Matt. 20:27, 28. 


“Among them that are born of wom- 
en there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist: notwith- 
standing he that is least in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than he.” 
—Matt. 11:11. 


The triumphal entry of Jesus into the 
Holy City was a symbol of the history 
of His religion—a picture of the march 
of the powers of gentleness against the 
brute forces of life. It was an acted 
parable showing the spirit of His life, 
the genius of His enterprise, and the 
influence in which He trusted. Indeed, 
it was almost the last effort of Jesus 
to let the stolid, stupid rulers know that 
He was a messenger of peace; a 
prophet, not of wild and rabid revolt, 
but of gentleness. It disclosed a higher 
kind of greatness than ever the world 
had known, and it is this loftier quality 
that we are to study today. 

There is deep pathos in the fact that 
the men of His day, especially the 
rulers, judged Jesus by the lowest ideals. 
He was regarded by them as a subtle, 
artful, ambitious trickster, hiding a sin- 
ister design under a fair robe of hu- 
mane zeal and spiritual fervor. They 
read into His gentle, all-pitying heart 
every vile and slimy motive of selfish 
aggrandizement with which they were 
familiar. As of His foes, so of His 
friends—not one of them understood, 
or even guessed, the high motive of 
His life. They were sure that He had 
come to throw off the Roman yoke and 
set up the kingdom of David, and they 
were busy with petty plans for securing 
the places of honor when He should 
come to His power and throne. Many 
times He had told them that He had 
neither part nor lot in any political 
sect; that His kingdom was not of this 
world; that He had come to establish 
an empire of spirit. But that vision 
was too high—they could not attain unto 
it. 

Since time began it has been so. 
Machiavelli saw Savonarola die wearing 
a shirt of flame, but the mighty spirit of 
the martyr as he walked lightly to his 
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death touched him not at all. His cold, 
cynical eye saw nothing save a clever 
schemer who had used moral’ passions 
for political ends. All this seems*strange 
to us in the far-off light of years, and 
yet we do the same thing with the 
prophets of our day—stone them as of 
old, while building monuments to the 
prophets stoned by our fathers. Think 
not that this scene from the life of 
Jesus is only an old story, useful to 
point a moral or to make a sermon. 
Not so. The life of the seer, the hu- 
manist, the idealist, is ever a tragedy. 
How often has the tragedy of Jesus 
been reacted on the hill-sides of history, 
where what we call evolution seems to 
be, not the survival of the fittest, but 
the sacrifice of the best. 

Look at that procession as it moved 
down the side of Mt. Olivet. They 
spread a garment over the ass, lift the 
Teacher upon it, and the march begins. 
It is no seditious mob, no vain ambi- 
tious triumph. He rides, not upon a 
war-horse, but upon an animal which is 
a symbol of docility and peace. Meek 
and lowly, He rides amid the shouts of 
the peasant host and the songs of little 
children—rides to His death. What a 
procession, as it moves into the jaws of 
cunning, unscrupulous, entrenched, un- 
seeing power! Beside that procession 
with waving palm branches—that un- 
armed army of peace—the grandest tri- 
umphs of war, with its glittering spears, 
its shining helmets, and its victims 
chained to chariot wheels, fade into 
oblivion. Great Caesar with his pomp 
and splendor— 


“Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to 


clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind 
away,” 


but the gentle, humane Christ, holding 
in His hand a palm of peace, makes 
His triumphal entry into every age. 
To-day as of old men ask, Who is this 
that dares to enter the temples of trade, 
of industry, of worship and expell the 
unclean ? 

For the forces which nailed Jesus to 
the cross are still with us, active and 
insolent. There is a spirit among us, 
vigilant, alert, aggressive, and wholly 
hostile to His gospel. Whether it take 
the form of mercenary greed, egoistic 
vanity, lust of power, or religious big- 
otry, it is the same, and it never sleeps. 
Its wits are quickened by every motive 
of gain, its resources as manifold as the 
ingenuity of avarice can devise, and its 
courage is the boldness of selfishness 
guided by unremitting guile. He is 
blind who does not see its influence and 


array, and that the battle must be long 
and hard. How helpless Jesus seemed 
in the hands of His foes, like a lamb 
led to the slaughter. Yet He did not 
hesitate, for He knew a power of which 
men little dream, much less measure, 
by which defeat is victory. ; 
What is this “strange power which 
men call weakness,” the might of whose 
sway over us we can as- little reckon 
as resist? Who can define it, save in 
the words of Him who said that if any 
one would be great, free, and glad, let 
him be the servant of others in pure, 
disinterested love! What He meant 
was shown us in His life which needed 
no success, and was undismayed by de- 
feat. Loving others, He thought not of 
Himself. Asking nothing, He could not 
be robbed. All-forgiving, He knew 


neither malice nor hate, and His humil-. 


ity was free from envy. Strangest of 
all, instead of being difficult, He said 
His way of life is much easier than the 
hard way of the world. Not only eas- 
ier, but a joyous refuge for those who 
are weary of always seeking without 
finding. What He asked of men was 
that they let Him love them and lead 
them into a better way of life, giving 
them an easier yoke and a lighter bur- 
den to bear. He gave us a rule where- 
by we may make test how far our lives 
are really worth while—by as much as 
we live to minister, not to be ministered 
unto: 


“Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them. Inasmuch as ye do it to the 
least of these, ye do it unto Me.” 


Humanity is in constant need of help. 
The circle of suffering and misfortune 
is very large, even in this rich land in 
times of plenty. There are little ones 
who need bread and old people who 
need support and comfort. Poverty is 
no disgrace unless it be the dregs of a 
wasted life. St. Paul was poor, having 
little or no possessions save “the cloak 
and the parchment.” Jesus was poor, 
more so than the foxes and the birds, 
having not where to lay His head. 
Nevertheless, He asks us to help Him 
by serving others, as Markham has 
taught in his poem entitled Inasmuch, 
It tells of a watchman named Ivan 
guarding the castled heights of the cita- 
del of Moscow. It was a bitter winter 
night and the driving snow was heaping 
itself against the wall, when a half- 
bare beggar came staggering by. Ivan 
ran and threw his own coat around the 
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half-frozen beggar, and the next morn- 
, ing he himself was found frozen: 


“But sa in that Better Land that 
ies 

Beyond the reaches of these cooping 
skies, 

Behold the Lord came out to greet him 
home, 

Wearing the coat he gave at Moscow’s 
dome. 


“Where, dear Lord, found you this 
coat of mine, 

A thing unfit for glory such as Thine?’ 

Then the Lord answered with a look of 


_ light: 
‘This coat, my son, you gave to Me 
last night!” 


Looking forward to a better day, 
Isaiah saw a time when men “helped 
every one his neighbor, and everyone 
said to his Brother, Be of good cour- 
age.” There are men and women in 
this world who need encouragement 
more than they need bread. They have 
been unfortunate in their lives. Disas- 
ter has crushed them, and they are 
down-hearted and distrust themselves 
and the world. Many men become ‘dis- 
couraged before they become drunk- 
ards. There are others who lose their 
hope before they lose their good name. 
Often a tap on the shoulder and a 
hearty handshake mean more than a 
handful of money. One of the officers 
of Wellington was commanded to do a 
difficult and dangerous duty, and for a 
moment he lingered, as if afraid. Then 
he said: “Let me have a clasp of your 
hand before I go, and I can do it.” To 
say to a man, “Be of good courage,” 
will often brace him against tempta- 
tion and help him over a perilous place. 
Inasmuch as we do this to our fellow 
men we do it to Him who knew so well 
how to speak the word of good cheer, 
and lift men into the presence of their 
better selves. 

Slowly this spirit makes its way in 
the world. Signs of its advent in the 
business world multiply, and this is the 
more significant from the fact that the 
realm of barter is the last to yield to 
the impress of the ideal. When busi- 
ness men meet under the motto, He 
profits most who serves best, it is surely 
the dawn of a better day. Men are 
learning to think of business as a vast 
system of human service, and that the 
making of money is not the first or 
largest part of it. When we hear them 
saying that brotherhood is good busi- 
ness, and that righteousness is the finest 
common sense, we realize that a revolu- 
tion is under way. Many things long 


held to be the idle dreams of vision- 
aries are found to be not only practical, 
but necessary. This spirit is pervasive 
and prevailing. It is infectious. Kind- 
ness, courtesy, comradeship, the sense 
of unity, and the feeling that the hurt 
of one is the injury of all, take the 
place of the old law of the jungle. 

At a recent meeting of advertising 
men a single word blazed from afar, 
written against the sky in electric light 
—the one word Truth. These bright 
and eager men who study the art of 
displaying the wares of the commercial 
world have found out that it pays to 
tell the truth, and that a lie cheats the 
liar more than any one else. At an- 
other meeting one more word should be 
lifted out of the shadow and set in the 
light—the word Reverence. Why should 
the name of Lincoln be used to adver- 
tise everything from a cake of soap to 
a bottle of beer? Why should the 
name of Henry George adorn a cigar, 
and his great and simple words on a 
memorable night, “I am for men,” be 
printed on the box? Why should the 
face and form of women be employed 
in season and out, in all postures of 
dress and undress, to attract attention 
to the merits of some notion or nost- 
rum? It is crass. It is vulgar. It be- 
trays a lack of fineness of feeling and 
an insensibility to the sanctities of life. 
Happily, the new spirit in our midst 
gives promise of better things to be. 

There is a kind of greatness higher 
than that of the prophet or the sage, 
and its secret is too simple to be found 
out. When news came to Jesus that 
John had been thrown into prison, He 
paid high tribute to the stern and fiery 
prophet of the wilderness, saying that 
among those born of women there had 
not arisen a greater than he. Then fol- 
low the strange words: Notwithstand- 
ing, the least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he. ‘There have been 
many explanations of this passage, but 
they leave us baffled. Now John was 
the last of one of the greatest dynasties 
of men this earth has known—the He- 
brew prophets. They stand like moun- 
tain peaks in history, and the flash and 
thunder of their words shake our souls 
today. What could Jesus have meant 
by saying that the least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than such men? 

Let me try to find the truth in these 
words. Not long ago a great scholar 
said, after years of study, that the best 
products of the Greek mind were shal- 
low as compared, say, with the experi- 
ence of St. Paul. Such a man as Mar- 
cus Aurelius stands on a far higher 
level intellectually, and in some respects 
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morally, than most Christians. With 
him courage was continual and culture 
a habit; and yet a Salvation Army lassie 
carries in her heart a jewel of peace, 
a gladness, a free and daring joy for 
which Aurelius would have given half 
his kingdom! She has a hold upon a 
reality, a sense of security, and a spirit 
of service which that stern and lofty 
soul never knew. How can such a thing 
be? No matter, it is a fact. Nicodemus 
was amazed when Jesus told him of a 
higher order of life to know which he 
must needs be born again. He who had 
been a teacher all his life had failed to 
learn the highest truth, which cannot be 
learned from books and is not an 
achievement of intellect, but is known 
only to those who walk “the road of 
the loving heart.” 

We have had an example of this in 
our own history. Wendell Phillips was 
a man of prophetic passion and fire, as 
brilliant in his intellect as he was Dlis- 
tering in his words. He denounced the 
evils of his day in words that cut like 
a lash. Not so Lincoln. He spoke al- 
ways with a deep and melting tender- 
ness, with a sense of the common his- 
toric guilt in which both sides to the 
dispute were involved. While Phillips 
stood aloof and denounced, Lincoln 
chose the better, kinder way of leading 
men to do. right righteously and in the 
spirit of friendship; and he would have 
won the day had not a storm of fury 
broken over his head. Even then, at 
the close he held out a brotherly hand 
and begged those who had fought 
against him to be his friends. It is 
much easier to stand apart and denounce 
than to mix with men, as Jesus did, 
and by speaking the truth in love win 
them to the right. 

This is the higher greatness, and He 
who rode down Mount Olivet- amidst 
the shouts of little children came as the 
King of a higher order of nobility anda 
new law of love. That procession has 
been moving slowly, heroically, through 
the ages, and it will not halt till the in- 
credible might of gentleness rules our 
race. Study history. He who does not 
know the past is a child—his optimism 
or his pessimism alike childish, if not 
silly. History is the cure for pessimism. 
Pass along its great highways and you 
will meet the peasant hosts led’ by 
prophets, seers, idealists, the movers 
and saviors of this inert race. At the 
gate of every city there is an advanc- 
ing procession who come in the name of 
peace to cleanse our temples, and if we 
are silent the very stones will cry out 


in their praise. Let us go out to meet 
them, spreading our garments in the 
way to make the path softer. Others 
will crown them with thorns and hang 
them on crosses outside the city gates! 

Who were the men who led Jesus 
to the cross in seeming defeat? The 
criminal classes? Far from it. They 
were his friends, and the objects of His 
divine forgiveness and pity. The lower 
classes, as we ate wont to call those 
who are often higher than we? Not at 
all. Who laid the plot to ensnare the 
Guileless One, and why? The ruling 
classes of His age and land, who hated 
Him because He rebuked their hypoc- 
risy and sham, and aimed his gentle 
humor at their tedious formalisms so 
dear to the middle class mind. It has 
been so always. That class, always 
small, has done more, perhaps, than any 
other class to retard the advance of 
humanity. Upon their heads is the 
blood of all the prophets. Neverthe- 
less, by seeming surrender He won vic- 
tory, and today they are remembered 
only because they tried to thwart Him. 
Of a truth, there is no power in this 
universe that can overcome the sweet, 
silent, gentle force of love. 

In that new play, The Wolf of Gub- 
bio, woven about the life of sweet St. 
Francis, there is an unforgettable scene 
at the end. Having tamed the wild 
wolf by the magic of his love, Francis 
stands with the wolf at his feet, and the 
children laughing and playing about 
him—as of old they played about Jesus 
in the temple. He picks up a long green 
branch from the strewing, and makes as 
if he would play an invisible viol over 
his arm, singing the while. ‘The chil- 
dren pick up rushes in like manner, and 
look to him as he calls aloud in glad- 
ness: 


“Oh, and the very stars shall sing 

For joy of this new thing. 

Lo, Love is born! 

Though we crown Him yet with thorn, 

Though we laugh Him all to scorn, 
Love,—Love is born!” 


Then the curtain falls. But it is soon 
parted again, and Francis stands forth, 
shading his eyes, as if he were search- 
ing the darkness, his face aglow with 
the light of love new-born and a sense 
of the kinship and comradeship of all 
living things: 

“And if there be out yonder any Wolf, 

Or great or small, behold— 

Come in, little brother Wolves, some in, 

Out of the cold!” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 12, 1914—IF A MAN DIE! 


Prayer 


Almighty Father, with whom we walk 
these fleeting days in the great com- 
munion of Life, we lift up hearts of 
praise for the ancient, high, heroic faith 
of our humanity. Thou hast kindled 
in the deep soul of man an inextinguish- 
able faith in the life eternal, and what 
Thou hast inspired Thou wilt fulfill— 
yea, and more than the mind imagines, 
or the heart can desire. Amidst dull 
days, grey with grief, fretted with care, 
or torn with tragedy, Thou hast grant- 
ed us one day when the soul, listening 
to the voices of spring, may rise and 
shine and sing. 

Whatever shadows may haunt us, to- 
day Thou givest us to know that Thou 
are not a God of the dead, but the God 
of the living who never die. Though 
pain and sorrow be our portion here, 
today we know that in all pain there 
lies the power and promise of redemp- 
tion. Thou hast appointed us to cross 
the Valley of Humiliation, to climb the 
Hill Difficulty, and then descend where 
waits the Shadow feared by man; but 
today we know it is only a shadow. We 
praise Thee for that glimpse of Thyself 
which lights this day with splendor, and 
sets its hours to song! 

Thou dost not disdain our flesh, nor 
shrink from our earthly lot, but, know- 
ing our frailty and fear, hast walked 
this human way, bearing our sin, and 
tasting with us the bitter Cup of Death. 
Yea, Thou didst gather the light of Thy 
truth into the life of Him who lived in 
lowly toil, in deep compassion, lifting 
the fallen, healing the wounded, loving 
the outcast, wearing the crown of 
thorns. Oh, give us eyes to see and a 
heart to understand that what He was 
on earth, Thou art eternally; that so 
we may live in the truth that Love 
reigneth over death! 

Lord, we can ask nothing else—save 
that Thou wilt walk with us as of old 
He walked with His friends at even- 
tide; that what that day was, each day 
may be. If there is morning heaviness, 
may it be forgotten in a _ revealing 
Presence; if the way be lonely, give us 


the divine companion and interpreta- 
tion; if we are world-weary and slow 
of faith, grant us the mighty answer of 
His heart. And at the end of the day 
when the Shadow falls, O may the risen 
and eternal Christ abide with us, stand- 
ing in its reddening glow and peace. 
In His holy name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Tt crave imans (dies 
again?”’—Job 14:14. 

“He that liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.”’—John 11:26. 


My first text asks the old question, 
ever astir like a seed in the human soul, 
which comes to flower on Easter; and 
the second text gives the answer to it. 
The doctrine of this day rests on Faith, 
Hope, and Love—and the greatest of 
these is Love. Let us be frank with 
ourselves and admit that we have only 
a glorious hope which faith sees, and 
love affirms, and Christ fulfills. If at 
first we feel that it will always be “the 
glimmer of twilight, never glad con- 
fident morning,’ on deeper thought we 
see that it is better so, albeit as pathetic 
as salutary. 

Life hides the future from us, as sun- 
light hides the depth of heaven. It is 
veiled in mystery, and that mystery is 
wise. If men were sure that death ends 
all they would rush into it as a refuge 
from the ills of life. Or if they knew 
that life is but a tiny arc in a vast cycle, 
they might take little_care of the days. 
Indeed, were we perfectly sure of the 
future, it would destroy moral initiative 
and alter the nature of the soul. That 
were the seeing God, no flesh can bear. 
Faith is not knowledge, else it might 
bring both thought and religion to an 
end. Faith is that within us which is 
prepared to take the risk, and lives with 
a bright and daring courage, working to 
make itself so. Happy those who have 
ie courage—they are the masters of 
ife. 

History may instruct us here. In 
those ages when men were most certain 
of the life to come they were most 
neglectful of the life that now is. The 


shall be live 
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end of the world was so near that all 
were busy over the strange country to 
which they were going. Not until the 
future became dim did men discover the 
beauty of the earth, and search out its 
secrets. This may be a clue to the mood 
of our time when men have less cer- 
tainty than their fathers had, and less 
fear, but not less faith. Death fills us 
with less horror than formerly, because 
the terrors. which haunted the tomb 
have vanished in the light of a sunnier 
confidence. They do not talk so much 
of the life to come, but they think of it 
nevertheless, often with out-stretched, 
empty arms. Human life has altered 
much, but the old sob and heart-ache 
are with us as of yore, and the old wist- 
ful longing. Any one who evokes a 
deep note of faith finds a warm re- 
sponse from strong men, who, because 
they are strong, have great griefs. 


I 


If a man die—aye, there is the rub, 
since no man can prove that any man 
dies, save only in appearance. Of death 
as we ordinarily use the word and the 
meaning we give to it, Nature knows 
nothing. There is simply no such thing. 
This is not to minify the grave, to which 
all things decline, as if it were a mat- 
ter of light import. In nowise. There 
is something appalling in the masterful 
negation and collapse of the body. When 
Newman and Tolstoi describe it they 
make us feel it, almost as if it had fal- 
len upon us. It is pathetic. It is awful. 
Still, we may be too easily dismayed, if 
not over-awed, by its physical aspect. 
Most of us tremble under the tyranny 
of the material. Words are futile, and 
there is in that last silence what makes 
them seem foolish. What avails it what 
any man may have to say about death? 
The real question is, what are we to say 
to it? Or shall we let it have the last 
word? 

At the close of his Counsels and 
Ideals Osler says that as a rule man 
dies as he has lived, uninfluenced, prac- 
tically, by the thought of a future life. 
From this fact he seems to infer that 
death brushes faith aside as so much 
cobweb, and that as dies the beast, so 
dies the man. But we may with equal 
reason infer another meaning from the 
fact, in so far as it is a fact. Death is 
a physical experience, and it may be that 
the soul, coming close to it and seeing 
this, is indifferent to it. Nature is very 
kind to us in that hour. No one denies 
the close relation between soul and body, 
so close indeed that each must influence 
the other. Much of our spiritual ill is 
due to physical conditions. We know 


how love transfigures a face as no artist 
can do, how anger distorts the features, 
and evil passions coarsen. Since this 
is a part of our lot from which we can- 
not escape, we should know the fact and 
how to take it. 

Now the real question here is as to 
the kind of relation existing between 
body and spirit, brain and mind. If it 
be a causal relation; if the mind be only 
a function of the body, and dies when 
the body is dissolved—the matter is 
ended. If the mind be to the body as 
steam to an engine, when the engine is 
destroyed there is no steam. But things 
may be related in more than one way. 
Take, for example, a ray of light in 
a prism. The prism does not produce 
the light, but is only a medium for its 
manifestation. What is the exact rela- 
tion of brain and mind? No man 
knows. ‘There is not the slightest ink- 
ling of how matter and spirit are re- 
lated. The nexus, as Tyndall said, is 
unthinkable. Hence we have no basis 
for being dogmatic in the matter. If a 
man chooses to say that the mind dies 
with the body he can do so, though he 
has no facts whereon to rest his dogma. 

While this is true, certain intimations 
permit us to think that the relation be- 
tween body and mind is causal—but that 
it is the mind that builds the body, uses 
it, and drops it. Such, at least, is my 
own view of the matter. Our life be- 
gins in a tiny cell, in which all our an- 
cestral history, our personal tempera- 
ment, tendencies, and traits are mar- 
vellously stored up. From that micro- 
scopic cell our body grows, the soul 
selecting from the mass of matter what 
it needs to build the body. This is not 
put forth as a dogma. Far from it. 
Yet it is a valid faith, and there are no 
facts against it. Indeed, such facts as 
we can gather seem to be in its favor. 
After all, it may be that the profound 
ae of the poet was right when he 
sai 


“From the soul the body form doth 
take, 

For soul is form and doth the body 
make.” 


What happens, then, when the body 
dies? Some seem to think that when 
the body dissolves the mind melts like 
a mist, mingles with the universe, and 
loses its identity. Yet there is no rea- 
son for thinking so. Every analogy of 
nature, so far as we can see, is in an- 
other direction. It was an achievement 
of the eighteenth century, led by La- 
voisier, to have found that matter is in- 
destructible. No atom is ever lost, nor 
can any element be changed into another 
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element. Water may be separated into 
oxygen and hydrogen, but neither gas 
loses its identity or ceases to be. Hydro- 
gen holds its own through every change. 
It was a discovery of the last century 
that Force cannot be destroyed, and this 
must be as true of the forces we call 
life and mind as of any other. When 
Napoleon died not one atom of his body 
was destroyed, not one element lost its 
identity. Why imagine that the force 
that made Europe tremble was dissipat- 
ed and ceased to act? Every fact that 
we know tells us that such an idea is 
a fiction. 
II 


Still, the chief fact about man is not 
his body, but his mind. ‘There are two 
aspects of the nature of man which lift 
him above the brute and set him apart 
to a higher life. They are reason and 
morality. Now both of these things 
are of more than sense and time. Un- 
less we who think of time stand in some 
way above it, there could be for us no 
such idea. So also the moral life. It 
neither seeks its authority in the things 
of sense nor binds itself to justify its 
laws by them. The task of reason is to 
know the truth. The ambition of con- 
science is to realize the moral ideal. 
That is to say, if man lives by the law 
of his nature, he must live for things 
which have their source and satisfaction 
beyond the “bourne of Time and Place.” 
In short, man is a being who, whether 
or not he be actually immortal, is called 
by the very law of his nature to live 
and act as if he were. 

Think of what this means. This be- 
ing living in time, but bidden to live 
and fit to live for things which are of 
more than time, is a child of nature. 
God and nature, said Aristotle, do noth- 
ing in vain. Surely, then, it is absurd 
to imagine that a being who came up 
out of the depths of nature, by a long, 
slow process, sometimes painful, often 
terrible, ends in himself. That whole 
process, so far as we can follow it, is 
reasonable. But if this be the end of 
it, even man can see that it has neither 
rhyme nor reason, but is abortive if not 
deceptive. It is neither reasonable nor 
just to demand of man that he live as 
if he were immortal when, in reality, he 
is not. Here is the great argument for 
human immortality as suggested by So- 
crates, and developed by Plato. Look- 
ing at the problem from below upwards, 
we can never go beyond it, though the 
law of evolution adds to its impressive- 
ness. It rests upon the rationality of 
the world and the ultimate decency of 
things. 

Add to it the consensus of the fac- 


ulties, powers and insights of man, and 
it takes wings. Conscience gives its 
witness. It has not to do with failing 
tissue, weakening heart-beat, or the slow 
ebbing of vitality. It deals with justice. 
It affirms that if death be the end of all, 
justice is not done. Today it is think- 
ing, not of the wicked, but of those 
brave and shining souls who paid the 
last full measure of devotion to the 
Moral Ideal. It denies that they turned 
to dust when they fell on the moral 
battlefields of time. There is one un- 
speakable thought—that justice may fail 
to be done in time or eternity. This 
thought makes the human sou! writhe 
like a trampled worm, and the better 
the man the more intolerable it is. On 
the other hand, if we are assured that 
justice will be done every ill becomes 
endurable, nay, it is followed by a great 
calm. Such a sense of justice could not 
be born, much less live and rule, in an 
unjust, mindless world. 

Love offers its testimony. Here is a 
mother who has lost her child, and if 
the soul of her babe be blotted out the 
mother-heart is outraged beyond words. 
In such a world not only immortality, 
but life itself would be a_ horror. 
Whence came that motherhood, with all 
its tenderness and beauty? Whence, in- 
deed, if it be not from a greater Love 
which will not stamp upon it, and kill 
it! How can love come out of an un- 
loving and wunlovely universe? Logic 
may abjure sentiment, but it must ad- 
mit that it is a fact and account for it. 
Poetry, music, literature and art bring 
in their verdict, confirming the witness 
of conscience and the prophecy of love. 
Such is the great argument, and if a 
man will take it to heart it will rekindle 
his faith, and bring such a renewal of 
soul as now begins to show itself in 
Mother Earth as the wee buds begin to 
peep out from the beds of wet leaves 
where the snow has just melted. 


III 


Nevertheless, we have not even named 
the profoundest basis for the faith in a 
future life. After all, the crux of the 
question is this: shall we judge man by 
God, or God by man? Does life and 
truth flow upward or downward? If we 
judge God by man we only have over 
again what the world has had so long— 
the dim groping of the mind, the per- 
suasions of self-interest, the disbelief 
in absolute standards of truth and right- 
eousness, and the shifting ideals of 
shifting times. We may analyze the 
human soul to its depths. We may put it 
on the witness stand, cross-examine it, 
asking it to prophesy. But we are left 
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unsatisfied. But if we judge man by 
God, at once we have true and discrim- 
inating judgments of the worth and 
meaning of life. If we would find an 
enduring basis for our faith and hopes it 
must be not so much in something more 
about man as in something more about 
God. " 

Aye, as for man, his days are as 
grass: as a flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth. For the wind passeth over 
it, and it is gone. Our fathers, where 
are they? Of a truth, at the end of 
the day our refuge is in God, and there 
is no other. So sang the old psalmist, 
and here lies the sundering difference 
between the Bible and all other books 
that speak of life and death. It was 
not far from Athens to Olivet, only a 
short sail over soft seas—yet how wide- 
ly separated they were in outlook up- 
on life. Death was busy in ancient 
Greece, as she is with us. They buried 
their loved ones, as we bury ours. They 
had their faith, but even in their noblest 
thinker it was only a raft of fair hopes. 
Always an autumn wind rustled in their 
flowers of spring. How different, how 
much deeper the sweet-toned music of 
the Hebrew singers. They knew God, 
and had found Him. They walked with 
Him as His friends. They knew that 
He loved them, that He would never 
cease to love them, and therefore He 
would not let them die. Despite his 
doubts, Job felt that after his body had 
turned to dust, he would see God. Far 
away on the hillside we hear the shep- 
herd poet singing: 

“Vea, though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for Thou art with me, Thy rod 
and Thy staff they comfort me. Thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. And I shall dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever.” 

Truly this is great music, but it comes 
nearer to us in the story of Jesus, His 
life of love and His victory over death. 
There we hear the truth of what God 
is, what He thinks of man, how He 
cares for even the wayside flower and a 
bird that falls in the wilderness. There 
we are shown a God who is something 
more than a vast Power moving in the 
forces of the world, more than an aw- 
ful reason planning a far off event to 
which the whole creation marches, and 
which may or may not need my little 
life or yours. There is revealed to us 
the Father of men who loves each of 
us too deeply and individually ever to 
lose hold of us in night of time or the 
shadow of death. Here is the real basis 
of our faith and the anchor of our 
hope—the love of God revealed in a 


life of love! No wonder that life filled 
the heart of man with a joy such as 
Plato never knew, and set the world 
singing ! 

Explain it how you will, history bears 
witness to the fact that the life of Jesus 
divided the story of man into before 
and after. Nor is that all. Had it not 
been for the victory of Jesus over death, 
the Sermon on the Mount and the par- 
ables by the sea would hardly have been 
heard of by us. No man would have 
had the heart to tell the story of a light 
that failed. Or if the story had found 
record, it would be only one more tale 
to stir the heart of a man who followed 
a vision, and died for a dream. If the 
accounts do not agree, as so many have 
taken pains to prove, it is a final evi- 
dence of their authenticity. Fiction, if 
it is to win faith, must have harmony. 
Telling how the tale grew is not telling 
why it grew, much less why it still 
grows in wonder and power, filling the 
earth with art and song and lives made 
holy and heroic. No, no; here is a 
fact, if there be any such thing as fact: 


“Methinks in this God speaks, 
No tinker hath such powers.” 


Suppose that on the third day after you 
had laid a wife, or child, or friend in 
the grave some one should tell you that 
your loved one had been seen alive, 
what would you do? Would you take 
a mere rumor for the reality? Never! 
Whatever wild wish might leap up in 
your aching heart, you would first make 
sure of the fact! Just so, the men who 
followed Jesus where men like our- 
selves, with minds and hearts like our 
own. They saw Him die His long, slow 
death on the cross, tortured unspeak- 
ably amidst the taunts of His enemies. 
They heard Him cry out in pain and 
thirst and agony. They saw the spear 
pierce His side and the blood flow down 
to the ground. They took His lifeless 
and mangled body down from the cross 
and laid it in a_ tomb, burying their 
hopes with it. Could a mere rumor 
have convinced the men who looked up- 
on that scene that He who died that day 
was alive again? Would they accept 
a tale told by excited women as against 
the ghastly fact as they had seen it? Is 
it believable? Is it even so much as 
thinkable? 

Never! If Simon or Mary started 
such a rumor, there was a Thomas who 
denied it, doubting until he had proof. 
Yet in the end Thomas was convinced, 
and went to far off India telling the 
good news of the risen Lord. Easter 
day may be an old sun festival, but the 
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Easter fact rises up to rebuke every 
thin theory of men who try to explain 
away. ‘They put a heavier tax on 
our faith than the Fact itself. They ask 
us to think that men who could write 
such books as the gospels mistook a 
fancy for a fact, and went through long 
years and many perils telling it to men, 
suffering death at last rather than deny 
it. They ask us to imagine that from a 
poor fiction came the force which al- 
tered the inner attitude and aspiration 
of humanity, and is felt to this day. 
Surely that is credulity gone mad. 

No, here is a Fact which it behooves 
us to lay to heart with victorious joy 
and gratitude, as a token that God loves 
us, speaks to us, redeems us, and is 


ruler over death. If we live with it we 
may learn its deep meaning as regards 
others—our dear dead whom we think 
of, perhaps, every day—and find it easi- 
er to be brave and hopeful, even when 
we are sad. It is not a Fact to be taken 
lightly, but deeply and in the quiet of 
the soul, like the fact of life or death, 
if so we may grow into its meaning for 
us as life grows or declines—finding in 
it the one ultimate answer to the old, 
old question, If a man die, shall he live 
again? 

“IT am the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live again: and he 
that liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die.” 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 19, 1914—THE BLUE BIRD 


Prayer 


Merciful Father, who by the word of 
the Master hast taught us to ask and it 
shall be given us, receive, we humbly 
pray Thee, the gratitude of our hearts, 
and answer our supplications in right- 
eousness. For we offer our petitions 
out of the deep need of our lives, trust- 
ing not in our own worth or power, but 
only in Thy manifold mercies. Often 
hast Thou made Thyself known to us 
here, renewing our strength in weari- 
ness, and our faith in time of perplexity; 
and we beseech Thee again to bless us 
in this hour and make us worthy of our 
worship. 

O Thou who art the quest of all hu- 
man souls, so often doubted yet never 
forgotten, can it be that we seek Thee 
because we have found Thee, searching 
too far for what is closer than the 
breath we breathe? Art Thou the spirit 
that yearneth in our hearts continually, 
striving with us always, whom we love 
yet fear to follow, lest by yielding to its 
prompting we should be led further than 
we dare go? Is this the reason why 
life so often seems to have lost its 
rhythm, its radiance, and its dignity, so 
barren, joyless and weary our hearts 
have become? 

Lord, we confess that it is even so: 
Thou hast led us and we have not fol- 
lowed, Thou has spoken and we have 
not obeyed. Unwilling to pay the price, 
fearful for our pride, we have not trust- 
ed the impulse within us urging us to 
forgive, to show mercy, to let Thy spirit 
have its way with our hearts. Canst 
Thou forgive us and visit us again, we 
who in fear and faithlessness and false 
vanity have turned from Thee to follow 
our wilful ways? Forgive us, merciful 
Father, for how else can we turn back 


again and see with eyes that fear has 
made dim? 

Forbid that our freedom should prove 
a fetter, our pleasures become a plague, 
and our sins make us blind. Deliver us 
from our foolish ways, our fickle wills, 
our fatal fear and self-indulgence which 
hold us back from Thee who art our 
life, and we so sick and needing Thee. 
O come to us in the perplexity that en- 
tangles us, in the common ways trodden 
by busy feet, in the fears that make us 
false to Thee. Hush our minds to si- 
lence, school our spirits to sincerity, that 
we may hear the joy of Thy salvation, 
like a distant song coming near. In His 
name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“The time of the singing of the birds 

is come.”—Can. 2:12. 

“A bird of the air shall carry the 

voice, and that which hath wings 

shall tell the matter.”—Eccl. 10:20. 

Of a truth, the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and with the return of 
spring man has felt, from earliest time, 
a revival of his faith in life and his love 
of the great God over all. All through 
the legends of our race one hears the 
whir and flutter of bird-wings. ‘There 
is, indeed, a whole literature on the sub- 
ject of birds in their relation to religious 
faith. Rich in quaint and curious lore, 
that literature is everywhere eloquent of 
the aspirations of man toward higher 
life, his hope rising at last, like the 
phoenix, from the ashes of earthly 
dross. Early men thought of the soul as 
a little white bird caught in a cage, mak- 
ing its escape at death. How often in 
the Bible do weary and troubled souls 
wish for wings, and how tender is the 
faith which seeks refuge under the 
wings of the Most High. 
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Let us study to-day the Maeterlinck 
play, The Blue Bird. At once a drama 
and a dream, it is attuned to the spirit 
of spring, and the genius of Him who 
asks that we keep our child-heart if we 
would understand His winged, skyey 
truth. Not a mystic, but always mys- 
tical, Maeterlinck is a student of Swe- 
denborg, of Ruysbroeck, of Novalis and 
Plato, and his little epic is rich in the 
folk and fairy lore of that eternal quest 
of man for the truth of things. He who 
is not “as a little child” will miss the 
meaning of it, grope and grub how he 
will. The children accept it as they do 
Peter Pan and the story of Alice in 
Wonderland, and for them it is alive 
with messages and meanings whereof 
the heart of a child knows best. ‘They 
are not concerned with the problem of 
happiness. They are simply happy— 
mostly. What do they care for the land 
of memory? ‘There is no such land un- 
til we have journeyed far inland from 
the sea that brought us hither, and have 
suffered. By as much, then, as we have 
kept the one thing most worth keeping, 
by so much this fairy-play of the soul 
will bring us a beauty not of earth. 


First of all, let me tell the story of 
how and why Tyltyl and Mytyl go in 
quest of the bird that is blue, whose nest 
is built in that beautiful blue country of 
dreams. It is Christmas Eve, always 
a time of magic, and the boy and girl of 
the poor woodcutter stand looking in at 
a Christmas tree in the house of a rich 
man. The children within have many 
things, more than any one needs— 
swords, guns, cannons, soldiers, red 
candy and nuts; while the children out- 
side have little. What wonder that the 
vision haunts their dreams that night, 
and in their dream they are visited by a 
Fairy. She is old, ugly, and hunch- 
backed, for divine things are never love- 
ly at first sight—a test, indeed, by which 
St. Catherine was wont to judge her 
visions and voices. The Fairy says she 
is in search of “the grass that sings and 
the bird that is blue,” and asks the boy 
and girl to go with her in the quest. 
When the children agree to go, the ugly 
Fairy drops her disguise and becomes a 
lovely princess. 

Moreover, the Fairy gives to Tyltyl a 
little magic hat, having on it “the dia- 
mond that makes people see,’ which, if 
turned on the head, touches a bump no 
one knows of, and hidden things become 
plain. Turned one way, it shows the 
past; turned another, it reveals the fu- 
ture. When Tyltyl puts it on, suddenly 
everything becomes alive and wears a 
human form. Light comes forth from 
the lamp, Fire, Water, Milk, Sugar, 


Bread, and even the Dog and Cat all 
become attendants of the children and 
the Fairy; and Bread carries a cage to 
catch the Blue Bird. ‘They go to the 
Palace of the Fairy, where some mem- 
bers of the strange party of searchers 
put on more becoming garbs. Then the 
Fairy instructs Light to be the guide of 
the company, and they set out on their 
search. If all this seems fanciful, be it 
remembered that the things here taught 
are hidden to the wise and learned and 
revealed unto babes, and that “except ye 
be as a little child, ye shall in nowise 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


First, however, Tyltyl and Mytyl are 
to go alone to what is described as the 
home of their late grandparents, the way 
to which lies over the threshold of the 
Land of Memory. Together they go, 
like the boy and girl in Puck of Pook’s 
Hill, who visited the same dim country. 
There they see strange things, and their 
grandfather tells them that the dwellers 
of that land only really live when they 
are thought of by those who have come 
after them—which is precisely what all 
traditions do. For the Land of Mem- 
ory is Tradition, to which men appeal 
in their search for Truth. The growth 
of the children in spiritual stature is 
marked in the record of their measure- 
ment on the door-post. There is some- 
thing high and tender, withal, in that 
haunt of the dead who live in our 
thought—like that solemn hour in the 
life of an emperor of China when he 
stood in the temple, alone, and received 
from the hands of his ancestors his 
spirit-crown. 

Joining the company, in the second 
act the party goes into the Palace of 
Night, the whole structure of which is 
symbolic. Night is seen sitting on her 
shadowy throne, her office being to 
brood over the intellect of Man, and 
hinder his progress. Such power as she 
has to awe and terrify man is due to his 
ignorance, his lack of love, and his fail- 
ure to use the diamond-light of spiritual 
insight. Hence the tyranny of Night 
until Light comes. With her dwell the 
old negations, passive evils, beliefs that 
have no vitality. Birds flit to and fro. 
They seem to be blue, but when caught 
they are found to be dead—and black. 
Only the Cat feels at home in the Pal- 
ace of Night, and one of the fine touches 
of the play is the depiction of the dif- 
ference between the love of Cat and 
Dog. When Tyltyl asks the cat, “Don’t 
you love us?” with a spit-snarl he says: 
“T love you as much as you deserve.” 
God pity us if we are loved only as 
much as we deserve to be loved! ‘The 
Dog has a better heart. He loves be- 
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yond reason, faithful because he loves— 
even unto the uttermost. 
_ Then the searchers enter the Forest, 
and the scene here recalls the old re- 
ligion of the Druids and the forest 
philosophy of India. Now they expect 
to find the Blue Bird, of which, so far, 
they have seen nothing. The Oak comes 
forward, fabulously old, crowned with 
mistletoe and clad in a long gray gown, 
and perched on his shoulder a bird very 
like the Blue Bird. “Yes, I know,” 
says the Oak, “that you are looking for 
the Blue Bird; that is to say, the great 
secret of things, and of happiness.” In- 
stead of helping in the quest, the Oak is 
an enemy. Also, the Cat turns traitor, 
_and with the aid of the Ivy binds the 
Dog to the root of a tree. Unfortunate- 
ly Tyltyl forgets his diamond-light, as 
men often do when it is most needed. 
At any rate, he neglects to use it. Hap- 
pily the Dog—symbol of our native and 
noble instincts—asserts himself and wins 
his liberty. Just then Light comes, and 
the Souls of the Trees disappear in 
haste, and the Forest is harmless once 
more. And the Blue Bird? Beyond a 
fleeting glimpse of it on the shoulder of 
the Oak, it is not seen. 

From the Forest they pass into the 
Graveyard, and find flowers growing 
where grinning skeletons were looked 
for and feared. “Where are the dead?” 
asks Mytyl. And Tyltyl replies, “There 
are no dead!” Evidently the Graveyard 
is the place where lies interred the past 
of Man—his experiences of good and 
evil, of joy and pain, of striving and 
failure. Of these none is lost, and, if 
only he will use the fairy-diamond, none 
need be mourned. As Whittier sang: 
“All the good the old time had remains 
to make the new time glad.” The Past 
is not a Graveyard, but a Garden—if so 
we have eyes to see. Lo! what the 
searchers thought was dead is alive, tak- 
ing myriad forms of life and loveliness. 
While they do not find the Blue Bird in 
the Graveyard, they find so many other 
things never before dreamed of, that 
they begin to see that the joy of the 
quest is as much in the seeking as in the 
finding; and he who learns this is on 
his way to be wise. However, the salva- 
tion of man lies not only in a right read- 
ing of the past, and a right use of the 
present, but in the will to go forward 
in new and untried ways. 

Next they enter the azure palace of 
the Kingdom of the Future, spacious, 
full of light, and radiant with color. 
There they see countless children, “wait- 
ing to be born.” They are symbols, most 
of them, of the new and better ideas 
which, with the passing of the Dominion 


of Darkness, are to come into the life 
of humanity. All the children of the 
Kingdom of the Future are not, how- 
ever, of this kind. Ignorance and evil 
will not suddenly cease. Amongst those 
waiting to be born are many who are to 
be workers for the good, but there is 
also the child who, as he fights against 
being born too soon, exclaims, “I have 
forgotten the box containing the two 
crimes which I shall have to commit.” 
There is something threatening in the 
aspect of Time, and as Tyltyl and Mytyl 
run away from his presence, Light cries 
out, “I have the Blue Bird; it is under 
my Cloak!” Alas, when it is examined. 
it is found to be pink—not the Blue 
Bird, but the promise of it. Such is the 
ministry of illusion, by which we are 
lured on and on in our great quest. 

With this scene the play, as first writ- 
ten, closed. Happily the author added 
another act—the Palace of Happiness. 
There wrong aims of life are sharply 
contrasted with right aims, false joys 
with true; the gospel of duty is affirmed, 
and still more the gospel of love. In- 
deed, the act might have been called the 
Great Joy of Loving. By contrast we 
are shown the feast of the Luxuries, to 
which the searchers are pressingly in- 
vited. Some of them yield, despite the 
warning of Light that it is dangerous 
and will break the power of will. Even 
the dog, so true hitherto, falls, for the 
moment, under the evil spell of the Lux- 
ury of Being Rich. For once Tyltyl be- 
thought him of his diamond-light, and 
when its piercing ray falls on the scene 
of riot and Fat Laughter, what had 
seemed enchanting becomes ghastly. Aye, 
if only our young people could once see 
the Luxuries in that light—how cheap, 
and tawdry and empty they are, and 
how unsatisfying—they would seek the 
things that are simple and real and have 
some power to give us joy. No soonér 
is the light turned on the feast than the 
Luxuries, revealed in all their ugliness, 
rush off to the Cave of the Miseries— 
to which, alas, they drag all whom they 
can lure. No wonder Tyltyl asks what 
has happened; and Light replies: 

“We have not moved; it is only 
your eyes that see differently. We 
now behold the truth of things; and 
we shall perceive the souls of the 
Joys that can endure the brightness of 
the Diamond-light.” 


Finally comes the Awakening, and the 
boy and girl find themselves at home 
again from dreamland—but how differ- 
ent, how much more beautiful is the 
home. ‘T'yltyl is asked to give his pet 
bird to the sick child of a neighbor. It 
is only a turtle dove, and he hesitates, 
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stroking its head the while—but at last 
gives it. Only, just as he does so, he 
again draws back, and the dove gets 
away. So flies the world away. e go 
in quest of happiness, pursuing it the 
earth around and seeking it in the sky, 
only to find it at last, so far as we ever 
find it, at home. What is this but the 
old, old story, told by Jesus, of seeking 
the Kingdom of Heaven—which, in fact, 
is within us? Is this, then, the meaning 
of the Blue Bird? Is Happiness what 
we are seeking, and what all the world 
is seeking? If so, we shall never find 
it. No, no; those who do good in order 
to be happy do little good and find less 
happiness. 

This at least is true: he who starts 
out, deliberately and of set purpose, to 
find happiness, will never come in sight 
of it. Happiness comes by the way, or 
never at all. “Happy, my brother?” ex- 
claims Carlyle. “First of all, what dif- 
ference is it whether thou art happy or 
not? ‘To-day becomes yesterday so fast; 
all to-morrows become yesterdays; and 
then there is no question whatever of the 
happiness, but quite another question.” 
No, the meat of the matter has never 
been better stated than in these unfor- 
gettable words, now to be read in an 
open marble book on the top of a mod- 
est slab marking the grave of Meredith: 


“Life is but a little holding, 
Lent to do a mighty labor.” 


We know now, from his Letters, what 
a sad life Meredith lived. Death, and 
things worse than death, pursued him 
through the years. But he was no 
whiner, no grumbler, and he seems to 
have consumed his own smoke. As he 
wrote to the Countess of Lython: 
“Whatever the heart clings to lays it 
open to grief, of necessity in such a 
world as ours; but what the soul em- 
braces gives peace and is permanent. 
But that comes to us after many battles, 
or only to the strong mind which does 
not require them for its enlightenment.” 
He saw that evils, ills, troubles, trage- 
dies are here, and here for a purpose, 
and that there is something in life great- 
er than being happy. For that greater 
thing he aimed, knowing that what our 
lot is does not greatly matter; what mat- 
ters is how we take it and what we do 
with it. Small wonder that at eighty 
the birds were still singing in his heart. 
and that he knew not the “set grey life 
and its apathetic end.” 

Indeed, the men who have done most 
for their race were not the men who 
sought happiness, but those who pro- 
posed for themselves some duty or des- 


tiny which required hardship, suffering, 
self-denial, and high toil. Was Lincoln 
a happy man? Humor he had, but who 
will say that he was happy, or that he 
ever thought of happiness as an aim? 
No more did Shakespeare, who sounded 
the depths of the dark tragic world in 
quest of truth. Sorrow, struggle, and 
loss tortured these mighty men, and the 
works they left behind show perhaps 
more than did their faces that happiness 
was never a constant, much less the 
reigning, goddess of their hearts. But 
they had something higher than happi- 
ness. Something fine, noble, and shining 
did dwell with them, glowing in all they 
wrought, and drawing our hearts to the 
heights along with theirs. If they did 
not find the “cathedral of gladness” told 
of in the play, they found a great peace, 
as we are made to feel by Shakespeare 
in The Tempest, and by Lincoln in those 
solemn last months of his life when an 
awful sense of the Unseen covered him 
like a mantle. 

No; the Blue Bird is not happiness, as 
some seem to think. The Blue Bird, as 
its color tells us, is a symbol of heaven- 
ly truth, as “the grass that sings” is of 
scientific truth. As between the two, the 
Fairy said that she could, in a pinch, do 
without the grass that sings, but that she 
must find the Blue Bird. Such happi- 
ness as we may know upon earth comes 
when we forget all about happiness, and 
go in quest of Divine truth, intent to 
know it, and still more to do it. Hap- 
piness is incidental, like the fragrance 
of a rose, or the bloom on the peach. 
It has never been the quest of great 
souls. For them not the attainment, 
but the attaining, is the great satisfac- 
tion. To love the Truth, to seek the 
Ideal, to be loving and loyal to the 
Right, to keep the wings by which we 
are lifted above flats to the hills, and, 
above all, to give ourselves to Him who 
is the Way and the Life—these are the 
things that matter most. 

At last, there seems to fulfill itself 
for every man that adage of Goethe 
which, when we first see it, appears to 
be a paradox: “Of that which a man 
desires in youth, of that he shall have 
in age as much as he will.” If only 
youth would take heed, and let its first 
care be for that good part which can- 
not be taken away, and which not even 
the rust of time can mar, the eventide 
would be awhir with happy wings. 
Those who seek shall find, if not here, 
then otherwhither—and the grass that 
covers them at the end will be “the 
grass that sings.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 26, 1914—THE COST OF PRICELESS THINGS 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, our poor minds, dim- 
ly lighted as they are, and peopled with 
mists and shadows of thought, cannot 
know Thee as Thou art. Cleanse our 
vision of the earthly dust that blinds; 
bid all evil depart from us that we may 
obtain unhindered access to the throne 
of Thy grace, and dwell for a little in 
the light of that which is the source of 
spiritual fruitfulness and power. Let 
this act of worship which we now make 
together be a renewal of our sense of 
unseen truth, and a revelation of those 
high realities always so near, yet so 
often unrealized. 

Thou knowest how strangely in us 
faith and fear are mingled, how we 
have to fight for our highest hope, and 
how sometimes our hold upon Thy truth 
is as a Cup of Trembling. Doubt as- 
sails us in hours of weariness, amidst 
feelings of futility, and we are left to 
be dwellers in an Inn of Wistful 
Thoughts. Lord, we bless Thee for this 
place of prayer; for here we reject the 
testimony of the world concerning itseli 
and us, and at Thy altar re-affirm our 
faith in Thy love ineffable beyond 
words, precious beyond price, and faith- 
ful unto the uttermost. 

Here are people harassed by busi- 
ness, pursued by care, beclouded by 
sorrow, tired, it may be, before the work 
of the day begins. They feel that there 
is something wrong in this life of wor- 
ry and strain, but they know not how to 
escape it, and all spirituality seems 
crushed within them by the conditions 
of their lot. O Thou whose very pres- 
ence is peace make entrance to our 
hearts this day, and deliver us utterly 
from our weariness and fear. We pray 
for those who have a heavy cross to 
bear, and have not learned that it is 
sacred and sent of Thee to their souls. 

Lord, there are those here, it may be, 
who have come in dire need to breathe 
into Thine ear one petition only, but a 
petition no mortal ear may hear; some 
one who is asking for light upon a dark 
problem, a desperate crisis, or a dismal 
grief. Speak to such an one, we be- 
seech Thee, a word of revealing in this 
hour of quiet and listening; and enable 
each of us to clasp his cross willingly, 
and to go forth bearing it bravely, un- 
dismayed, until Thou commandest him 
to lay it down. Let Thy truth stay our 
feet, and Thy presence stir our hearts. 
In His holy name; Amen. 


Sermon 
2 Sam. 23:13-17. Mark 14:3-9 


Here are two passages far apart in 
time, and different in scene and tone, 
yet linked together by a beauty as inef- 
fable as it is unforgetable—a certain 
chivalry of soul and the heroism of love. 
They show us a profound personal af- 
fection, and that complete disregard of 
consequences which lie at the root of all 
nobility of character. They disclose the 
capacity of human nature for high, un- 
selfish devotion. They reveal that 
spontaneous, impulsive, daring goodness, 
so often hidden in the rough ways of 
the world, but which, when the hour 
comes, flashes forth and lends such 
lustre and glory to the life of man. 

Also, both of these scenes remind 
us, each in its own vivid way, of that 
in human nature without which money 
were no better than mud—that unpur- 
chasable, imperishable beauty which 
gives to life its enduring value. Not to 
see this thing which money cannot buy, 
nor rust corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal, is to be heartblind. 
Not to live in the light of it is to go 
stumbling through a world of barter 
and bargain, trading life for a mess of 
potage, earth-fed and earth-filled. For 
the extravagance of the rich, equally 
with the thriftlessness of the poor, are 
ultimately to be accounted for by a 
blindness to the cost of priceless things. 
Let a man lose that vision and he will 
sell anything for a price, even his own 
soul. Look now upon this scene and 
upon that, and you will see that what is 
here shown us of the nature of man 
makes any merely materialistic reckon- 
ing of his life not only wrong, but a 
blasphemy. r 


Admit that David was an antique king 
in a barbaric age, none the less this scene 
from his early life shines like a dia- 
mond in a heap of stones. Beleaguered 
by hosts of foes, all day long he had 
planned, marched, and fought, and the 
eventide found him worn, weary, and 
athirst—such thirst as made even a 
Caesar weep like a sick child. On that 
arid field of war all the water to be 
had was that scooped out of limestone 
hollows, warm and unsatisfying, and its 
alkaline quality made the thirst even 
worse. Amidst his peril, David betook 
himself in dream to the long ago, to 
the old well sunk deep in the rock at 
the gate of Bethlehem, his native vil- 
lage, around whose curb he had gath- 
ered with the boys and girls in the days 
agone in the evening when they came 
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out to fill their urns, chatting and gos- 
siping blithely, just as if there was not 
one dark sorrow in all the world. 

Such moments come to us all> when 
of a sudden our hearts fill with mem- 
ories of the past, happy and sad. What 
is the secret of the charm that clings 
around old times, old places, and the 
things of long ago? No one can define 
it, though we all have felt it. Some day 
we visit with a friend the old home; 
we pass from room to room; we look 
out of the window upon the familiar 
scene of wood, or hill, or stream. Our 
friend sees the same things, but for him 
it has only a vague interest. Whereas, 
for us, the house is haunted by holy 
presences, and the hills are bird-en- 
chanted, as though seen through a gold- 
en mist. Like a tide come thoughts of 
other days, of the faith that was ours 
before knowledge had troubled the wa- 
ters of life, of the dear faces that have 
gone to join the white and silent people 
we call the dead. There are times when 
the fragrance of a flower, the wandering 
tone of an old, sweet song, a half-faded 
picture, or a stray memory flitting 
through the mind, will make a man live 
over long years of his life. 

Even the mask-like face of Napoleon 
melted, and his stern frame quivered, 
when, walking in the garden one day, 
he heard the distant tones of a church 
bell. Such was the spell that fell over 
David that day, and he cried out: “Oh, 
that one would give me to drink of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem that is 
by the gate.” Seeing the distress of 
their idolized leader, three mighty men 
set forth to get for him a drink of the 
cool water from the well by the gate. 
They broke through the battle-line, drew 
the water, and brought it to David; but 
he could not drink it, could not lift it 
to his lips. For him the vessel gleamed 
crimson with the blood it might have 
cost. Instead, he offered it as a gift 
unto God, as being too precious for 
common use. ‘There we see the soul of 
the poet, and the secret of his success— 
he had an eye to see and a heart to un- 
derstand what was tender and noble. 


What a parable it is to remind us, 
lest we forget, of the price of truth. 
Indeed, all the blessings we enjoy this 
day—liberty, law, domestic love, art, sci- 
ence, religion—were purchased for us 
by the blood and sorrow of times gone 
by. “Thoughts that great hearts broke 
for, we breathe cheaply in the common 
air,” is a line in which Lowell tells of 
the pathos of human forgetfulness. The 
great ideas of our republic, the high 
truths of our faith, the books we read, 
the pictures that look down upon us 


from the walls, the flag of our nation— 
these things we take as matters of 
course, yet at what a great cost they 
were brought to us. It has never been 
possible for me to walk through a great 
library without seeing behind the books 
on the shelves the shining faces, so often 
pain-drawn with grief, of those whose 
sensitiveness of genius made them heirs 
of all the woes of life, and out of whose 
sorrow has come so much of beauty 
and of truth. 

As a lad it was my joy to read the 
story of the Jesuits in North America, 
by Francis Parkman, and it is a story 
of the heroism of faith unsurpassed in 
any land. How my blood tingled as I 
followed those black-robed men of the 
Society of Jesus in their wanderings 
through ice and snow, plague and peril, 
to the Huron villages along the great 
lakes, and even into the blood-stained 
dens of the Iroquois to the south—all 
to tell the red men the story of Christ. 
But later, when I read the story of 
Parkman himself, of his semi-invalid 
years, of the difficulties which beset his 
labor, and the valor with which he car- 
ried on his research, it seemed to me 
that the man who wrote the book was 
hardly less heroic than the men of whom 
he wrote. He had broken through the 
ranks of besieging difficulties and 
brought me a sacramental cup from the 
wells of genius; thereafter the book had 
a new sanctity for me. 

It is said that Victor Hugo wrote 
Les Miserables to open the eyes of men 
to the cost in pain and toil of the small- 
est things. But we do not need to go 
to any book to learn that truth comes 
as a pearl of great price, or that we 
soon forget the hands that brought it. 
The mother who slept with death that 
we might live; the teacher who wrestled 
with our ignorance and sullen brutish- 
ness ; the many hands worn thin in help- 
ing us to where we are—these are wit- 
nesses. Let us drink of the waters of 
life, reverently, and never without first 
pouring out an offering of gratitude, 
nor yet without a prayer like unto that 
of the poet-king of old: 

“My God, forbid it that, in thought- 
less levity, or dull forgetfulness, or 
crass selfishness, I should drink the 
blood of these men and women that have 
put their lives in jeopardy for me. - For 
with the jeopardy of their lives they 
brought it.” 

II 


Still, it is not from days of old, how- 
ever tender their associations, that we 
are to draw the draught that satisfies 
our deepest thirst, but, rather, from Him 
who fills the past, the present, and the 
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future, and who has said: “He that 
drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst.” Look now at 
the second passage, a scene from the 
life of Him who has brought to this 
earth more priceless things than all 
other givers of gifts to men. It is at 
Bethany in the house of Simon who 
had been healed of the leprosy, and 
the friends of Jesus had gathered to 
do Him honor. Look at the picture— 
the Master and His disciples near Him, 
Martha waiting at table, Lazarus look- 
ing upon the scene with the light of his 
second life, Mary reading in the face of 
her Friend a shadow of things to come. 
It was indeed a sacrament of friendship, 
and the group has tempted more than 
one artist. 


Then followed an act so artless in its 
beauty, so spontaneous in its uncalculat- 
ing, love-ladened devotion, that the 
Master said it would be remembered 
forever. Mary entered with an alabaster 
box of spikenard, very costly, and an- 
nointed the head of Jesus, kneeling at 
His feet while the perfume filled the 
room. It was one of those rare moments 
when the veil of the prosaic was drawn 
aside, and the pure and holy things that 
are always present, albeit unseen, were 
made manifest. Such a scene is inef- 
fable, and when we come near it in 
life, we are judged by it. Silence fell 
over the group, and the first man to 
speak was the man to whom the silence 
had said nothing. It was Judas, and his 
words are among the most vulgar of 
which we have record: “Why was the 
waste of the ointment made? It might 
have been sold.” 


At once we feel that vandal feet have 
trampled the vase into the dust, and the 
roar of the market has swept into the 
sanctuary of worshipping love. More 
than bad taste, more than a lack of re- 
finement, it was a brutal blindness to 
the cost of priceless things. There spoke 
the cynic, for a cynic is the man who 
knows the price of everything, and the 
value of nothing. Blinded by a coarse 
and grovelling greed, he did not see 
what was passing before his eyes. Hav- 
ing lost sight of life at the point where 
it was most worth seeing, he sat re- 
vealed in his true character, as of the 
earth earthy. This man had journeyed 
with Jesus for more than two years. 
He had heard the Master say that Sol- 
omon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like a wild flower, that the mite dropped 
by a widow in the temple treasury meant 
more than the gifts of the rich, that the 
gift of a cup of cold water was worthy 
of heaven: he had heard, but did not 
understand. No wonder he set a price 


upon the Master himself. We cannot 
look upon this scene in the house of 
Simon and forget the thirty pieces of 
silver, for they were part of the same 
calculation. The blindness in the first 
instance is linked, by an awful logic, 
with the bargain with the chief priests; 
for the man who cannot see the price- 
less is quite capable of selling anything: 


“Tt might have been sold.” 


Let us not be hypocrites in denouncing 
Judas, when, as is too often the case, 
we simply lack his brutal frankness. 
Here we are made to feel the frightful 
falseness of the material estimate of life, 
but it is a peril never far from the 
hearts of men. How often we hear 
echoes of it when a man is estimated by 
his worth in money, or when a high 
cause is left to languish because it is 
costly. There are men today who put 
a price on everything—honor, love, vir- 
tue, heaven. That is the tragedy of 
materialism, to which we are peculiarly 
exposed in our day, especially we who 
live in cities. If Judas sold his soul, 
his honor, his great trust in life, and 
the very love of God, he did no more 
than many other men do with far less 
remorse. Little do men think of what 
impieties, what treacheries, what abys- 
mal shame and degredation lurk in the 
habit of appraising life in dollars and 
cents. 

Life has its value by virtue of the 
priceless things. All the best things are 
precious beyond all power of numbers 
to compute, and must be given away. 
No man can buy a poem. He may pur- 
chase a book of poetry, with soft bind- 
ing, gilt edges, and handmade paper; 
but if a poem is ever to be his, it will 
be an unpurchasable gift of God to his 
soul. No man can buy a home. He 
can buy a lot, build a house, and furnish 
it with every device of comfort and 
convenience. But the things that hu- 
manize a house and make it a home can- 
not be bought and paid for. What 
would not a man give for “a faith that 
will not shrink on the brink of any 
earthly woe!” Who would not give 
every cent he has or ever hopes to have 
for a victorious hope in which there is 
no fear of life or death, and rises tri- 
umphant above every tragedy! Aye, 
there are men in our age who would 
gladly give all their millions for treas- 
ures such as these, but they are not to 
be bought. No, they are given away to 
those who ask in faith, and seek in sin- 
cerity, with pure and honest hearts. 

If it be true, as many think, that 
Mary of Bethany was none other than 
Mary Magdelene, what gift was too 
costly for her to offer to her Savior! 
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Rossetti has a drawing of the Magda- 
lene in her unwise, unhappy days pass- 
ing down a street, wild, unkept, excit- 
ed. Looking up, she sees a face in a 
~indow, looking at her with a kindness 
not of earth. It is the face of Jesus. 
At sight of it, something was struck 
dead within her; and something came 
to life. Seven devils were cast out, and 
from that hour she lived a life of de- 
votion to Him who had rescued her 
from a living hell, and called her to 
His service. How could she set a price 
on the love of One who had made life 
a thing of worth! Whether or not this 
Mary was the Magdalene does not mat- 
ter; the beauty is the same. There sat 
at meat her brother whom the Master 
had brought back from the land of 
shadows. Would you count the cost 
of a token of love to One who had let 
you see once more the loved and lost? 

Note this also, whatever else you may 
forget of this unforgetable scene. 
Waste! Mary did not deem the alabaster 
box of love too precious a thing to be 
broken at a quiet meal, or its perfume 
too rich and rare to be lost on a com- 
mon day. She did not reserve her ap- 
preciation, as we so often do, for a 
great occasion—some crushing sorrow, 
some crowning tragely. That is ever a 
double delusion and mistake. She did 
not keep it locked away until, amid the 
blasphemous scorn of His enemies, or 
the lonely, heart-breaking hour when 
He wrestled for the souls of those who 
despised and rejected Him. Still less 
did she hide it until after He was cru- 
cified and dead and bring it to anoint 
His body. God forgive us—that is what 
we are doing, waiting till our friends 
are dead to let them know we love 
them! Alas, our friends do not come 
back to greet us beside the grave in 
the garden, as Jesus greeted Mary. No, 
they go and return no more—go be- 


yond our sight and hearing, and we 
have kept the alabaste.. box unopened! 

Why indeed this stupid waste, keep- 
ing our love locked up and letting our 
friends go through life even unto death 
without telling them of it! Suck 
thoughtless, thriftless selfishness is thc 
worst waste, since in the long last we 
can keep only what we give away! 
Sympathy is a nard never wasted. There 
is a whole world of pain and need and 
dull heart-ache all about us and we know 
it not. Every day is heavy with unre- 
vealed tragedy, and the seeming silence 
or careless word of those we meet in 
passing are often ladened with unut- 
tered, if not unutterable, woe. In a 
world where life goes hard with most 
of us it were a sin to speak of wasted 
love and sympathy. How many a heart 
a little love would help, how many a 
hurt a drop of ointment would heal! 
What a pitiable mistake it is to count 
the alabaster box of pity and of love 
too precious to be opened every day. 

Waste! Did not God give His Son 
to a wicked world, even unto the utter- 
most tragedy, and was His love wasted? 
Despised, rejected, crucified as a crim- 
inal, but for that uncalculating, unstint- 
ed, unspeakable gift how poor would 
this world be! How dare we talk of 
the waste of love, of the vanity of un- 
selfishness, of the futility of kindness! 
When a man comes to die the only 
things he does not regret, and would 
not recall if he could, are the words 
spoken and the deeds done from pure, 
disinterested, joyous love! At that hour 
an empty alabaster box, with the odor 
of spikenard clinging to it, counts for 
more than all the gold in all the hills! 
And the sweetest words are the old, 
familiar words of Him who said, “In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, my little ones, ye did it 
unto Me.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 3, 1914—THE GENIUS OF WAITING 


Prayer 

Infinite Father, whose Truth is light, 
whose Love is warmth, we would rest in 
Thee as a seed sown in the field, whence it 
comes forth to flower and fruit; and, 
resting in Thee, the infinitely more than 
Wwe can know or dream, we would become 
the more than we are that Thou meanest 
us to be. How lovely is this world of 
Thine, rich in the beauty of the hills 
evoked by the Spring; but Thou hast set 
a world in our hearts of higher degree 
and fairer vision. May it be spring 
also in the country of the soul, with the 
bloom and bird-song of a new life of 
faith. 

Thou hast made us restless with any- 
thing less than Thyself, lest we be found 
following broken lights, or making some 
image of Thee from base desire; but let 
not our longing become a fevered, fret- 
ful haste that would hurry the dawn, 
and outrun Thy will. Rebuke our fren- 
zied, ineffectual strivings, our fitful ef- 
forts born of lack of wisdom, our fear 
that comes of want of faith that the 
truth will be made clear. Forgive our 
impatience with Thy patience, and let 
Thy rest flow round our restlessness, that 
we may seek Thee with unhasting, un- 
resting hearts. 

Often we seem to know everything ex- 
cept the truth, trying to do everything 
save the duty before us in which Thou 
art hidden while we dally, and revealed 
when we do it. Make us to know that 
duty is more than it seems, and that 
Thou art nearer than we dream, even in 
our hearts, if we but listen and obey, 
and in the hard task if we are faithful. 
Teach us that fidelity is not only the 
chief duty of our days, but the sweetest 
joy of life; and whatever else we may 
fail to achieve, keep us true, without 
faltering, to the highest truth Thou hast 
shown us. 

Give us Thyself for Thou art our great 
need, and make Thyself known to us in 
the struggles of daily life when the light 
burns low and our hearts are heavy. 
Help any who may be in deep trouble, 
sorrow, or perplexity, any who are dis- 
couraged or defeated, and whose feet 
have well nigh slipped. Set them upon 
the Rock and establish their goings, that 
so they may be led out of shadow into 
light and order and victory. Make the 
way plain to the young and smooth for 
the aged, that all may find in Thee their 
life and joy and peace, forever more. 
In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


‘Let patience have her perfect work.’’ 
—James 1:4, 


‘The trial of your faith worketh pa- 
tience.’’— James 1:3. 

‘‘They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.’’—Isa. 40:31. 


‘‘Sound in charity, in patience.’’— 

Titus 2:2. 

Of all these texts, surely the last is 
the most striking in that it asks us to 
test the soundness of our faith not by 
our dogmas, but by our tempers. It es- 
timates the worth of a creed less by its 
length than by the influence upon the 
life, as much by the spirit in which it is 
held as by what it holds. Other tests 
than this have been applied in times 
past, but this goes to the root of the 
matter. Often men have argued for their 
isms in waspish words, proving them- 
selves orthodox in doctrine but heterodox 
of heart. Very wise is the warning of 
the apostle when he diverts attention to 
the temper of our teaching as a thing 
quite as important as its truth. 

If you ask for a commentary on this 
text, look into the life of the Apostle 
himself. He was buffeted by ill health, 
pursued by foes, his plans thwarted, his 
course twisted this way and that by 
busy mischief-makers, and he carried 
upon his heart the care of a great cause. 
The little churches he founded, when not 
infested with error and feud, were in a 
chronic state of unrest. Often unruly, 
they questioned his authority, and went 
off after strange fads, yet how sound 
and noble was his patience. With what 
fruitful tenderness he worked and wait- 
ed. Even his reproofs were given, not 
as blows, but more like the strokes of a 
quiet, discriminating surgeon, This man, 
more than most, had learned the strength 
and wisdom of patience, and he is com- 
petent to counsel us in the art. 


I 


Let me tell you the history of a word. 
Among the French guilds of artisans, 
the skilled metal-smiths of the Middle 
Ages, the apprentice worked seven years 
at his tasks. When, at last, he had 
wrought out some beautiful thing, per- 
haps in beaten silver, he brought it to 
the master of guild, and said, ‘‘ Behold 
my experience!’’ By experience he 
meant the sum of his experiments. No 
doubt he had spoiled many a piece of 
metal, and dulled the edge of many a 
tool, and all he had to show was a tiny 
bit of ore. Thereafter he might take his 
kit of tools and go out as a journeyman 
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smith, master of the craft. Just so 
there are bits of truth wrought out by 
the trials of many lives, and the resulis 
of myriad of errors—gems so rare that 
they are set in the sky as stars to guide 
our pilgrim race. Such was that saying 
of an ancient king given to his courtier 
who asked for a maxim equally applic- 
able to all occasions, that he might for- 
tify himself against the caprice of for- 
tune. For a moment the king pondered, 
and then gave him, in these few words, 
the maxim he sought: 
‘¢This, too, shall pass away.’’ 


At first the courtier was puzzled, but 
after thinking for a time he saw the 
profound truth hidden in the simple 
words, and that it was as large as life 
itself. Are you afflicted? Be not mo- 
rose or rash, this, too, will pass away. 
Are you happy? Beware of carelessness 
and vanity, for this, too, shall pass away. 
Are you in danger? in temptation? on 
the high tide of success? Still, in every 
diversity of situation, remember; this, 
too, shall pass away. Restraint, en- 
couragement, consolation are in that 
simple maxim, if only we have the wise 
faith to wait till the clouds roll by. 
Everything, it is said, comes to the man 
who waits, except the things he is wait- 
ing for. Nevertheless, it may be the 
waiting, more than the thing waited for, 
that makes the man. Even if ,the thing 
never comes, the discipline of waiting 
is valuable beyond reckoning if it has 
made us sound in patience. 

‘‘Patience and shuffle the cards,’’ was 
the motto of the sorely-tried Cervantes, 
who waited for years while the game 
went against him and he had never taken 
a single literary trick. Yet what.a pack 
of cards he had all the while up the 
sleeve of that mighty brain! Every 
time some fop trumped over him, but, 
knowing that it was of no use to fret, 
he shuffled his cards and waited for 
something to turn up. At last Don 
Quixote turned up smiling, and he won 
the prize of literary immortality. Really, 
is there such a thing as luck, some vague, 
elusive, uncapturable genius which so 
many of us seek in vain? Often it seems 
so, but that is only seeming. Look at 
Cervantes as he sat waiting for just the 
right word to fit his thought, refusing a 
dictionary full of words and waiting for 
the inevitable phrase. Had he taken the 
first word that came skipping along, none 
of us would know his name today. Was 
it chance? No, it was genius and pa- 
tience, if indeed we may not say the 
genius of patience. 

Some go so far as to say that genius 
is nothing else than patience. If that 


be true, why is it that men of genius, as 
a rule, are the most impatient of mor- 
tals? Carlyle had no patience with ideas 
other than his own, though he had an 
infinite patience with folks. Others, like 
Emerson, have scant patience with peo- 
ple, but seem to have unlimited tolerance 
for ideas. When Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood, he kept the fact 
hidden for twelve years. Darwin, it is 
said, waited twenty years to announce 
his world-shaking thesis, working the 
while, with an august love of truth, to 
make sure that he was right. Owing to 
illness, he could work only fifteen min- 
utes at a time, but he never hurried. 
Now the truth is that men of genius are 
impatient only with the things that in- 
terfere with the task set for them to do. 
With their appointed task they have a 
patience truly amazing, and it is there- 
fore that they achieve such rich results. 

There is no need that any one tell us 
the evils of impatience. ‘‘It turns an 
ague into a fever, a fever into a plague, 
fear into despair, anger into rage, and 
love into madness,’’ wrote the picturesque 
Jeremy Taylor. Nevertheless, no word 
in our vocabulary so works our minds up 
to such a pitch of impatience as the very 
mention of the word patience! If a vir- 
tue at all, often enough we despise it as 
the mere virtue of the inert, the slavish, 
the timid and tame. Far from it. Was 
it inertness in Milton when, smitten with 
blindness, he had to sit still and learn 
that ‘‘they also serve who only stand 
and wait’’? Not at all. How grand is 
the man who plants himself upon a prin- 
ciple and there abides till the big world 
comes round to him! All the while he 
is exerting a force which, if let loose, 
would suffice to capture a city, and he 
learns, besides, the hygienic value of en- 
durance. No, the really weak ones are 
those who, in a fit of impatience, fly 
wild and fret at every gibe of ill-for- 
tune, wasting power by folly. 


II 


First of all, we need to be patient in 
the presence of the great mysteries in 
the midst of which we live. There is no 
man who does any thinking at all who 
does not, soon or late, find himself facing 
dark, inscrutable riddles. They may 
come in the shape of intellectual difficul- 
ties, or in the more palpable form of 
suffering or pain, but for most of us 
they come early and stay late. The mys- 
tery of God, of providence, of loss and 
misery, of sin and moral defeat, of death 
—what shall we do with these? Or, 
rather, what shall we not do with them? 
Shall we put them out of mind and take 
refuge in indifference or agnosticism, 
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just because we cannot solve them all at 
once? Because we cannot find the other 
shore, shall we burn our boats and re- 
fuse to set sail on those vast, mysterious, 
glorious seas? 

No; let patience have her perfect 
work, for she is one of the instruments 
of exploration. Surely it was a blunder 
for George Eliot to let her vital faith 
slip from her in the course of eleven 
days, as we are told she did. So did 
Robert Elsmere; but it is ill-advised to 
decide such issues so hastily, much less 
to stake our spiritual destiny on the 
throw of a dice. Once a man told me 
how he had thrown Christian faith to the 
winds, all because he had read a little 
pamphlet of not more than fifty pages! 
No doubt the old dogmas were crude, 
but not more so than his glib denial ; 
and if he had listened to them he would 
have found that they were voices from 
the past trying to tell him great and 
holy truths. Alas, having lost patience, 
he lost the truth. Irritated, he became 
irritable and turned his back upon the 
undiscovered glories of the spiritual 
world. When the fire of such a mood 
is burning, much valuable furniture is 
in danger of destruction. ‘‘In patience 
ye shall win your souls,’’ for patience is 
spiritual power, both perceptive and re- 
ceptive, and he who has it may hope to 
find the truth. 

Also, we need to know how to wait 
when the crushing, desolating disappoint- 
ments of life fall upon us. Often that 
is all we can do. There are times when 
everything, all our plans, purposes, and 
hopes, go awry, leaving us in the thick 
of the battle without ammunition. Some 
one whom we love is ill, and the ailment 
is beyond human ministry. Or some one 
near to us has suffered moral defeat, and 
we are unable to do anything to recover 
him. If we could do something it would 
reduce the tension and bring relief, but 
action is impossible. We can only wait, 
compelled to sit still and see ruin run 
its course, powerless to stay it. How 
easy to fall into dull indifference, or give 
way to dark melancholy; and how futile! 
Even in action we must have patience, 
for a hasty deed may easily spoil itself 
and do as much harm as good. Always 
it is patience which endows a man with 
power, and makes his life, whether in 
working or waiting, fruitful and effec- 
tive. 

Then, too, the loitering progress of hu- 
manity toward the ideal tries our faith, 
but does not always work patience. 
Things are walking, and we want them 
to run. Or, what is nearer the truth, 
they are running, and we are impatient 
because they do not fly. Humanity 


moves forward with slow and leaden 
feet, stumbling and groping, and ardent 
spirits lose patience and rail at it. As 
Theodore Parker said, ‘‘The trouble is 
that God is not in a hurry, and I am.’’ 
Exactly; and many a reformer wrecks 
his happiness and mars his usefulness by 
trying to outrun the Almighty. Not so 
Lincoln. He felt as deeply as Parker 
ever did the wrong they were both fight- 
ing, but he knew how to wait. ‘‘He 
that believeth shall not make haste.’’ 
Lack of faith lies at the root of all our 
impatience, and a certain feverish, for- 
lorn hopelessness, if we only knew it: 


‘‘One moment in annihilation’s waste, 
One moment of the well of life to taste, 
The stars are setting and the caravan 
Starts for the dawn of Nothing— 

Oh make haste.’’ 


III 


How can we learn patience? Today 
we are told that if we want anything we 
must stop waiting, and go after it. No 
doubt; but the higher things of life re- 
fuse to be run down in that way. Pur- 
sue love, and you will never see her face; 
hunt happiness, and she is on the other 
side of the moon. The one law for se- 
curing anything lovely is to make a 
highway for it in the soul, and let it 
find its way to us. Be somehow fit for 
happiness, and even that most elusive 
and capricious of all the genii of life 
may come near and peep into your heart. 
It must be that God intends that our 
own shall come to us, and that the fret 
we make only delays it. Wherefore run 
up and down the weary earth chasing the 
stars, when, if we sit down by the hedge- 
way, they will come round to us in their 
stately order! 


‘Of itself will nothing come, 
That we must still be fretting?’’ 


What a strange gospel to preach amid 
the rush and hurry of this age, when 
men seem smitten with the St. Vitus’s 
dance of doing things, often without 
knowing whether what they do is worth 
doing or not. Today, as in the time of 
wise old Izaak Walton, it is hard to in- 
duce men to ‘‘trust God’s providence, 
be quiet, and go a-fishing.’’ Maybe this 
is why the deeper life, the finer tints of 
art and the loftier moods of faith are so 
rare among us. If only the angel of 
Abou Ben Adhem, with his book of gold, 
would write down just the things we 
ought to strive for, and the things we 
should leave alone, what a right-about 
facing there would be in the tumultuous 
ranks; and what a vast amount of en- 
ergy, to say nothing of heart-burning, 
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would be saved. Alas, such is the mad- 
ness of our unbelief, that we are afraid 
to try it. How far off sound those great 
and wise words: . 


‘‘Hast thou not known? Hast thou 
not heard, that the everlasting God 
fainteth not, neither is weary? He 
giveth power to the faint; and to them 
that have no might he increaseth 
strength. They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run and not be weary; and 
they shall walk, and not be faint.’’ 


Better still in the beautiful Hebrew, 
“‘They who are still before the Lord re- 
new their strength,’’ and in patience at- 
tain to power; and to this truth the 
great souls bear witness. David was 
never more saintly in his life than when 
he just waited for God. All the way 
along from Milonos to Woolman, the 
quietists have been right. They sit by 
the permanent fountains of power, 
knowing the strength that comes of be- 


ing still, while we run hither and yon” 


seeking without finding. Today the 
Means of enjoyment are so many, and 
the music of the world so sweet, that 
duty becomes monotonous, and waiting is 
irksome. Nevertheless, he who waits be- 
fore God has eagle wings, and his work 
has a gesture of serenity and power 
which the wit of the world cannot give. 
For one thing, his power is reserved for 
the time when it is needed, not frittered 
away by fretting. Also, having learned 
to trust, he never stops, never tarries, 
and though unresting never makes haste. 


‘‘So, to my day’s extremity 
May I in patience infinite, 
Attend the beauty that must be, 
And though it slay me, welcome it.’’ 


Patience, said Aristotle, is so like for- 
titude that she must be her daughter. 
How heroic was the patience of Jesus, 
and how rewarding! What quiet power 
of waiting did He show in his dealings 
with Peter and James and John, and 
even with Pilate. He was leisurely, just 
because He trusted the eternal processes 
that never hurry and therefore are never 
defeated. He did not despair of men 
when they were backward, did not reject 
them when they were slow of heart. He 
had the genius of waiting! Let us learn 
of Him the deep truth that want of 
quiet has its root in want of trust, and 
give our hearts to the keeping of one 
greater than ourselves. Even when 
pushed to the wall and sorely beset, like 
The Fire-Bringer we may learn the dark 
paradox that he who goes down at last 
may be the truest victor. 


“‘Of wounds and sore defeat 
I made my battle stay, 
Winged sandals for my feet 
I wove of my delay. 
Of weariness and fear 
I made a shouting spear, 
Of loss and doubt and dread 
And swift on-coming doom 
I made a helmet for my head, 
And a waving plume. 
From the shutting 
From failure of the breath 
I made a battle horn, to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow.’’ 
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Prayer 


Infinite Father, we would invoke Thy 
presence to fill and refresh our drooping 
spirits, while we wait in quietness upon 
Thy will. Flesh and heart fail, and 
even the most valiant soul grows weary, 
but Thou art our strength and portion 
forever. Lift us up during this hour of 
holy fellowship, far above all earthly 
strife and din, though we well know that 
we must go back to it on the morrow 
and take up our task. Make us to realize 
that however solitary life may seem, even 
in the loneliest hour, when most aloof 
and agitated, we are never utterly alone. 

Lord, that we might receive our sight, 
even a vision of the unseen in which our 
real life lies, though we so often forget 
it. Every bush may be aflame with Thy 
beauty, but we are too busy to turn aside 
and worship, and our feet know not that 
the ground is holy. The heavens tell 
Thy awful glory, but our eyes are earth- 
bound and read not their story of infin- 
ity and peace. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, but our ears are deaf with in- 
ward din, and we hear not nor under- 
stand. Open our eyes that we see the 
tokens of Thy nearness, and know that 
we live in Thee. 

With shame we confess our weariness 
in well doing and our turning aside, in 
wilful folly, from the duty appointed us 
to do, because it seemed hard. False 
values, the cares of the world, and the 
rush for riches have made us blind until 
the things that are seen have become our 
all. Forgive us, Lord, and plague us 
with perplexity until our bitter need 
shall drive us to Thee, who art not far 
from any one of us. Is this the reason 
why we are baffled with dark questions, 
and hast Thou hidden the answers in Thy 
heart till we find Thee and know the 
truth? 

Only our blindness hides Thee, only 
our dullness dims Thee, only our forget- 
fulness keeps Thee out of mind. O de- 
liver us from the unheeding life, lest we 
be of those who sit down at the foot of 
the eternal cross on which humanity is 


nailed, and feel no drops of blood. May 
we be of those who are ‘‘as sorrowful 
yet rejoicing,’’ walking in the light all 
the day long, as Thou art in the light. 
Let it be Christ for us to live, not in 
word only, but in the depths of our heart 
may we yield ourselves to His spirit in 
whom Thou art revealed. In His name, 
Amen, 


Sermon 


‘*O that I knew where I might find 
Him.’’—Job 23:3. 


‘«Though He be not far from every 
one of us.’’—Acts 17:27. 


‘¢Verily Thou art a God that hidest 
Thyself.’’—Isa. 45:15. 


Of old Job uttered his ery for God in 
the desert, and it has found echo in ev- 
ery age and every land. Even in the 
grey dawn of time we see human hands 
stretched out to heaven in quest of God; 
and all along the dark and tangled path 
of history, in 


‘<The night-time when nations wander 
From Eden past to Paradise to be,”’ 


the search goes on. Today, at noontide, 
not less than in the twilight of the world, 
on the peaks of thought, in the shadowy 
labyrinths of metaphysics, in the temple 
and in the field, in the library and lab- 
oratory, at the end of the long marches 
of the intellect, in the valley of sorrow, 
and at the gates of the grave—evermore 
the same cry is heard. 

Unconscious oft, unsatisfied ever, we 
are all engaged in this one great quest. 
Though he may not know it, and would 
perhaps demur, the man of science, not 
less than the saint, each in his own way 
is trying to find God in His works; and 
the physician equally with the farmer. 
Not all men are conscious of the nature 
of the unrest which makes them seekers 
and pilgrims, but when they become 
aware of the path which leads thither 
where they want to go, they know that 
the goal is God. This is the one great 
human adventure. Taking nothing with 
us which does not belong to us, leaving 
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behind nothing that is of our true selves, 
we shall find in the great attainment 
that all our fellow mortals have been our 
comrades. Ever the quest goes on, and 
ever shall the study of the ways which 
have been followed by those who have 
passed in front of us be a help on our 
own path. : 

Worse than idle is the effort of the 
skeptic to stop this quest by saying that 
it is a useless one. It is not useless, as 
a glance back over the way our race has 
journeyed will show. The first word for 
God meant, literally, the dreadful One. 
Later men thought of Him as a white- 
haired patriarch dwelling in a sky-tent, 
leading a flock of stars; then as a mon- 
arch sitting on a dazzling throne. Still 
later they saw a big Man who made the 
world, set it going, and left it to run, 
manifesting Himself in occasional mir- 
acles. In our age we think of God as 
the all-pervading, sustaining, indwelling 
Spirit, greater, wiser and better than 
we know how to think, and therefore 
worthy of worship. But it was only by 
untiring search, by rising on stepping 
stones of old dead faiths, that we at- 
tained to this larger, nobler faith. Those 
who seek find, not because God is far 
off, but because the discipline of the 
quest makes us worthy of a more reveal- 
ing vision. 

Underlying this perpetual quest is the 
feeling, the faith, that God is the begin- 
ning, the inspiration, and the end of hnu- 
man life; and that intuition is true. The 
great thinker was right when he refused 
to believe in the reality of anything un- 
til he had satisfied himself of the reality 
of God. He saw that without God all is 
dream and shadow here below, as futile 
as fleeting. Still, such is the elusiveness 
of God, that we search in the far-away 
sky, and in the dark tower of specula- 
tion, for One who is nearer than hands 
and feet. All men, except the most dim- 
souled, feel at times an awful yet gra- 
cious Presence haunting the world, giv- 
ing to nature a strange and solemn beau- 
ty. It is the self-concealing, invisible 
God, at once inescapable and uncaptur- 
able. Listen reverently, and He whis- 
pers to us; invade His silence, and He 
vanishes. Nothing is more impressive, 
more alluring, than this hiding of God, 
whereby He leads us after Him in end- 
less quest and ‘‘draws out the lines of 
life from living knowledge hid.’’ 

Not far from every one of us—but 
man always fails to see what is nearest 
to him. Great truths peep out at us 
from nearby facts, but we do not see 
them. Apples had been falling since the 


days of Adam, but it was ages before 
man saw in the fall of an apple the law 
that holds all things to the earth. It 
seems that we must actually trip and fall 
over a truth before we find it. The 
prophet is the man who sees the obvious 
truths which we overlook, and that is 
why we get angry at him and call him a 
mystic. It was the great and simple 
word of Jesus that God is found not in 
the sky above, nor in the wandering 
stars, but in the soul of man. He is 
ever telling us that the pure in heart see 
God, that the kingdom of heaven is with- 
in, and that the highest reality is hid- 
den from the learned and wise and re- 
vealed to the simple, and child-like of 
soul. Of a truth, God hides himself, but 
only because we are slow of heart and 
have not eyes to see. 

He is hidden in Nature, and it is the 
perfection of His work conceals Him. 
Often nature is almost transparent and 
we seem to be in the very presence of the 
Eternal, with but a filmy veil to ob- 
scure. There are scenes so ineffably 
lovely that they turn our hearts into 
homes of silent prayer; but if we drink 
of her tenderness we must also taste of 
her terror. Between man and Nature 
there is a gigantic struggle, and often 
she seems heartless and cruel. What 
then? If God is in such hours of wild 
storm, He is hidden by a thick and heavy 
drapery. At best, even when Nature 
displays her beauty and sweetness in all 
their fullness, she is only the fringe of 
His garment, and we must go further to 
find Him. Yet how wonderful is that 
garment of God, how exquisitely woven, 
half-conecealing and half-revealing Him 
who wears it. 

If you ever saw the Autobiography of 
Houdin, the famous French conjuror, you 
know the story of the wonderful auto- 
maton figure of a man which he made. 
Wishing to imitate Nature, he set great 
store on the fact that the clock-work was 
noiseless, but he wrought too well. Peo- 
ple said: ‘‘Very ingenious, but prob- 
ably simple, since often a slight change 
will effect great results.’? Then he ac- 
tually made it less perfect, so that a 
whizzing sound was heard within, and 
the worthy public exclaimed: ‘‘ Won- 
derful! What talent, what ingenuity!’’ 
Happily he repented having injured his 
machine to please the public, and re- 
stored it to its first perfection. But God 
does not mar His work to win the ap- 
plause of those who judge things by the 
noise they make. He is calm, and his 
vast plan moves on its way in silence, 
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even if we fail to see its wonder and its 
mystery. 

Think of the good ship Earth on which 
we ride spinning through space at such 
rapid speed, and how quietly. Thistle- 
down does not float more softly on the 
breeze, nor a moth in the sunbeam more 
lightly, than this vast orb sweeps its 
orbit. Even when the wind dies and 
no single leaf stirs, we hear no slightest 
sound made by this mighty Ship of the 
Skies, no ripple dashing on her prow, no 
murmur in her wake. If the seasons 
were made by some gigantic lever hoist- 
ing the earth up on down with start and 
jolt, men would find God in the noise. 
If the world were turned on its axis by 
a stupendous crank that hurt our ears 
with its jar, how men would stand 
aghast at the power of God. As it is, 
poised in free space it sweeps its mighty 
round in silence, and some there are who, 
hearing no noise and seeing no lever, 
doubt whether or not there is a God at 
all. 

God conceals Himself in the life of 
man, hiding in so many forms of beauty, 
joy and sorrow that we often fail to 
find Him. What a testimony to His 
ever-present goodness is the playfulness 
of young animals in the spring sunshine, 
and their sheer glee at being alive. Lay 
your ear to the heart of a child and you 
will hear the same note of joy, of sweet 
and rippling gladness. Ever in unbroken 
silence the eternal Bounty pours out its 
treasures. Happy the child who, when 
the soul awakes, as it did in Samuel, has 
a teacher wise enough to show him who it 
is that stirs within, and how to say: 
‘Speak, Lord; for Thy servant hear- 
eth.’’ Aye, and happy is such a teacher; 
for through him the Spirit of the hidden 
God passes, as melody through a harp, 
into the soul of a child. Even so the 
Divine life passes from heart to heart, 
from age to age, in the true apostolic 
succession, as the breeze, blowing over 
a field of grain, bows each head at its 
touch. 

What man can look into his heart and 
trace the genealogy of those mystic 
moods that come over us betimes and 
melt our minds to prayer and praise? 
One moment life seems as bare as a win- 
ter wood, and the next it is bathed in a 
beauty not of earth, as if a window of 
heaven had been opened and we heard 
the great song of triumph! When temp- 
tation strives within, tugging at our 
senses, who is it pulls the other way 
seeking to hold us back from evil? Even 
in the most careless soul there is some 
bit of earnestness, and the harlot has a 
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fleeting memory of a day when life was 
stainless. Whence our glimpse of the 
Ideal, our sense of the Infinite which will 
not let us rest, and shames our perform- 
ance in the presence of our promise? 
Wherefore a slowly increasing insight, 
a gradually developing character, and a 
longing for intellectual and _ spiritual 
erowth? George Eliot has a noble page 
in Adam Bede on which she sees the 
spirit of God moving in the mind of the 
inventor, and the lonely vigil of the 
thinker. Truly ‘‘God comes to us with- 
out a bell,’’ and so mingles with our 
lives that we hardly know He is near: 


‘‘Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly His from thine, 
Which is human, which Divine! ’’ 


There are souls so great and pure and 
noble that in them the hidden God seems 
to take human form and walk beside us, 
hallowing all our way. One such spirit 
can sweeten the air of a whole age, as 
St. Francis did in his day, and to know 
them is a kind of religion. Also, in ob- 
scure, unexpected lives we meet this same 
wonder. Heine, the German poet, con- 
fessed surprise that, ‘‘after dancing 
nearly half a lifetime over the waxen 
floors of philosophy,’’ he had to come at 
last and sit at the feet of Uncle Tom in 
his cabin to learn the meaning of the 
word God. Heine knew logic; he knew 
philosophy; he was a poet and a wit; 
but no one ever found God by climbing 
the bright stairway of the intellect. He 
who ascends from a Godless earth will 
find himself in a Godless heaven. Verily 
the old slave was wiser than the famous 
wit, having learned in sorrow and stripes, 
in poverty and bruisings of spirit the 
secret which makes it worth while to live, 
and which lends lustre to the hardest, 
dingiest human lot. The spot where God 
is nearest to us is a human soul animated 
and aglow with His spirit. 

God is hidden in history, in its epochs 
of advance, its awful eras of decay, and 
even in its frightful scenes that make 
the heart of man stand still. As Froude 
said, history is a voice that thunders 
through the ages the laws of right and 
wrong. Slowly the dawn gains upon the 
dark, from seeming evil good emerges, 
and the mighty will of God is done. 
Carlyle, in an hour of anguish, exclaime¢, 
‘*Tf God would only speak again! ’’ echo- 
ing the old cry of Job. It was a cry 
for light, for assurance that the things 
believed in are true, for certainty amidst 
the mutations of time. Apparently he 
found it easy to think that God spoke 
to men in days of old, but that was an 
illusion, in so far as it implied that He 


does not speak to men today. If God 
has ever spoken to humanity, He speaks 
to it in this age. It is incredible that, 
in the distant past, the soul of man was 
nearer God than it is now. 

Carlyle himself, despite his limits of 
insight and sympathy, was a prophet of 
the Most High. His passion for right- 
eousness, his protest against the author- 
ity of mere numbers or mere wealth, his 
appeal for justice and mercy for the 
poor, his affirmation of the supremacy of 
duty and the dignity of the soul, be- 
trayed his seer-like genius. Other voices, 
more melting than his, spoke for God in 
that troublous time of transition. Every 
age has its witnesses of the God who, as 
Jesus said, is not the God of the dead 
but of the living. Those who speak of 
God as though His name were I Was, in- 
stead of the great I Am, are the victims 
of that ilusion of distance whereby the 
past seems beautiful because its ugly 
features are erased. Yet even this il- 
lusion may have its ministry, in that it 
forces us to seek in the present for Him 
who is the same yesterday, today, and 
forever. 

Why does God hide Himself in Nature, 
in Humanity, in History, eluding the 
eager quest of man? Surely the reason 
must be obvious in the very nature of 
things. The thinkers of Egypt were wise 
when they wrote over the temple of Isis 
the words of warning, ‘‘I am what was, 
is, and is to be, and my veil no man may 
lift and live.’? Merciful is the obscurity 
which hides the Eternal from us, lest 
we be like the artist in the legend who, 
longing for beauty, prayed to see the 
ultimate Beauty. For a. moment the veil 
was parted, and it broke his heart. 
Thereafter, even his noblest work seemed 
but a pitiful daub, and he had no will 
to try again. This is but a feeble illus- 
tration of what would happen if the In- 
finite were suddenly to unveil Himself to 
man. Pascal wisely said: ‘‘God wishes 
to render Himself reeognizable to such 
as seek Him with their whole heart, and 
hidden to those who do not.’’ 

Those who cry out that the Eternal 
drop His veil know not what they ask. 
If God were to reveal Himself as a hu- 
man personality reveals itself, not only 
by spiritual influences, but by a tangible 
presence, every man would be struck 


dumb, every will would be subjugated, 
freedom would vanish like a dream, and 
the moral life would end. The activity 
of the moral world, with liberty of choice, 
the chief function of which is to de- 
velop character, would be instantly an- 
nihilated, and men would be as puppets. 
Nothing in the Divine education of man 
is more striking than the respect which 
the Infinite pays the soul of man, and 
that wise vagueness in which God hides, 
while hovering near us. By His with- 
drawal we are able to share His thought, 
not merely receive it, and such goodness 
as we attain is ours, not merely His. As 
it is, He comes to us by a thousand by- 
ways instead of standing in the highway; 
and heaven, so far from being forced 
upon us, is for our seeking. 

Wisely, then, a veil is drawn between 
us and a Reality which would be unen- 
durable, and never yet has it been lifted. 
Even in the life of Jesus where, as all 
admit, the Divine Spirit wore our hu- 
man form, with a voice that used our 
homely human speech, it was veiled in a 
personality, and its power was expressed, 
as human power is ever expressed, chief- 
ly by nobility of teaching, by words of 
beauty and works of mercy which made 
its path through life bloom with flowers 
of kindness, helpfulness, and good cheer; 
in a spirit warm with love and radiant 
with sweetness and a heavenly light. Yet 
there were some who doubted, and others 
who sneered and denied. Tell us plainly, 
said His foes; show us the Father, asked 
His friends; while at that very moment 
He walked beside them, sat with them 
at table, and uttered words that can 
never die. 

Thus God hides Himself from us, that 
we may taste the joy of discovering that 
He is everywhere and in everything: that 
‘‘in Him we live and move and have our 
being.’’ Yea, He hides within us, though 
few know how to find Him. The man 
who sacrifices his base desires and works 
by the will of Him who lives within, and 
whose law is written in his heart, attains 
to the truth that makes him free of soul. 
‘Great God and Father of us all, 

Forgive our faith in cruel lies, 

Forgive the blindness that denies. 

Cast down our idols—overturn 

Our bloody altars—make us see 

Thyself in Thy Humanity.’’ 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 17, 1914—THE SWASTIKA 


Prayer 


Eternal Father, we bow before Thee 
at the morning hour when from oldest 
time men have always turned aside to 
seek Thy face, when the day was new 
and unstained. With strange rites, by 
different names, beside rude altars they 
made their prayer, and though more 
light of truth may have come to us, and 
we may have grown wiser than they, 
still is our need of Thee the same. 
While the soul of man remains the 
same, our deep need of Thee continues, 
and only Thou who hast inspired it can 
satisfy it to the healing and purifying 
of our hearts. 

Rich beyond all words hast thou made 
this our mortal life, touched with glints 
of beauty no human eye has seen, and 
radiant with glimpses of that far City 
of the Spirit whither our way leads. 
We would offer our morning thanks- 
giving for the glory of the world, for 
the health of our spirits, for sacred 
memories and thoughts of holiness, for 
the old sweet melodies of song, for the 
communion of prayer, and for a day of 
rest made solemn by Thy peace. At- 
tune our hearts to the spirit of this day 
of praise, and teach us to worship at 
Thy feet with pure hearts. 

There haunt us at this hour mem- 
ories of duties unperformed, holy 
promptings disobeyed, deeds of kind- 
ness and pity left too late; words un- 
kind, acts unfaithful, thoughts unjust. 
Lord, the stain of these is on us all, and 
as the sense of Thy awful purity and 
long-suffering steals over us, we are 
bowed low with shame. If this is Thy 
coming to us, O come nearer still, till 
evil be cleansed from our hearts, till 
our minds are purged of error, yea, till 
our faltering wills are healed of their 
weakness in union with Thy will so 
just, and wise, and true. 

Of a truth, we have learned the de- 
ceitfulness of the world, how it offers 
a peace it cannot give, alluring us by 
false hopes, and wounding us through 
our foolish desires. Yet forbid us to 
see the evil of life more plainly than 
its good, lest we see only what is ugly 
and sordid and miss its loveliness. Let 
us not grow poorer of heart as we grow 
older, but richer, truer, purer, and more 
able to see a soul of goodness even in 
things evil. Despite grim reality, may 
it be easier every day for us to trust 
Thy love and care, and to follow Him 
in whose name we pray. Amen. 


Sermon 


“Say ye to the righteous, that 
it shall be well with him.”—Isa. 
3:10. 


“We have seen His star in 
the East.”—Matt. 2:2. 


Never were truer words than those of 
Goethe in the last lines of Faust, and 
they echo one of the oldest instincts 
of humanity: “All things transitory 
but as symbols are sent.” From the be- 
ginning man has divined that the things 
open to his senses are more than mere 
facts, having other and hidden meanings. 
The world was close to him as an in- 
finite parable, and everything was so 
made as to convey a sense of double- 
ness, of high truths hinted in nearby 
things. No smallest thing but had its 
skyey aspect which his quick-sighted 
thought and fancy sought to surprise 
and grasp. 

Let us confess that man was born a 
poet, his mind a chamber of imagery, 
his world a gallery of art. Nor has he 
been able, despite his utmost effort, to 
strip his thought of the flowers and 
fruits which cling to it, withered though 
they often are. As a fact, he has ever 
been a citizen of two worlds, using the 
scenery of the visible to make vivid 
the realities of the world Unseen. What 
wonder, then, that trees grew in his 
fancy, flowers bloomed in his faith, and 
the victory of spring over winter gave 
him hope of life after death, while the 
sun and the great stars invited him to 
“thoughts that wander through eter- 
nity.” Such is the fact, and even the 
language in which it is stated is a dic- 
tionary of faded metaphors, the fossil 
poetry of ages ago. 

Symbol, then, was the first form of 
human speech, as it is the last, for our 
highest thought, not less than the dim 
gropings of the earliest thinker, must 
needs be in parables and pictures. If only 
this fact had been realized, how many 
black and bitter pages of history would 
never have been written. Alas, men 
mistook the symbol for the reality, and 
set about by force to make others think 
in the same way. ‘Thus the poetry of 
faith, frozen into hard dogma, lost its 
beauty and power, and men went to war 
about words. Our dogmas, did we but 
know it, are only picture-conceptions of 
truths, parables attempting to express 
and body forth a great object of insight, 
not decrees dictated by absolute truth. 
Losing the faith of poetry, men forgot 
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that creeds are but symbols and that 
charity is the soul of religion. 

“By symbols,” said Carlyle, “is man 
guided and commanded. He everywhere 
finds himself encompassed with Sym- 
bols, recognized as such or not. The 
Universe is but one vast symbol of God; 
nay, if thou wilt have it, what is man 
himself but a symbol of God? Is not 
all that he does symbolical; a revelation 
to sense of the mystic God-given force 
that is in him; a gospel of freedom, 
which he, the Messiah of Nature, 
preaches, as he can, by word and act? 
Not a hut he builds but is the visible 
embodiment of a thought, but bears vis- 
ible record of invisible things; but is, in 
fact, symbolical as well as real.” 

Few studies are more fascinating than 
to look into the signs and symbols of 
primordial man. There you will find, 
often in startling foregleam, the begin- 
nings of every philosophy man _ has 
wrought out in history; for the story of 
thought seems but an elaboration and 
exposition of what man felt and hinted 
in his myths and symbols in the hush 
and awe of the morning of the world. 
Even Bergson, if his genealogy were 
traced, is only giving formal and rea- 
soned statement of an insight as old as 
human thought. For this reason the 
old emblems of the race are rich in 
prophetic beauty and suggestion, and he 
who cares to know the truth will not 
pass them by. Also, certain symbols are 
as universal as they are ancient, and be- 
tray not only the comradeship of men 
in the search for truth, but the unity 
of the human mind. 

Some of these symbols take us back 
to an antiquity so remote that we seem 
to be walking in the shadow of pre- 
historic time. Of these, the mysterious 
Swastika is the oldest, the most univer- 
sal, and one of the most eloquent. As 
much a talisman as a symbol, it has been 
found on Chaldean bricks, among the 
ruins of the city of Troy, in Egypt, on 
Hittite remains, in the cave-temples of 
India, on Roman altars and Runic mon- 
uments of Britain, in China and Peru, 
and among the burial-grounds of the 
American Indians. Akin to the Swas- 
tika, if not an evolution from it, was 
the Cross, made forever holy for us by 
the highest heroism of Love. When 
man climbed up out of the primeval 
night, with his face to heaven upturned, 
he had a Cross in his hand. Where he 
got it, why he held it, and what he meant 
by it, no one knows. Itself a paradox, 
its arms pointing to the four corners of 
the earth, it is found carved on altars, 


coins, and tombs wherever man has 
lived. Ages before our era, among the 
Cliff-dwellers, the Cross seems to have 
been a symbol of Life. More often it 
was an emblem of eternal life, especially 
when inclosed within a Circle, which 
ends not nor begins—the type of Eter- 
nity. Hence the Ank Cross of Egypt, 
scepter of the Lord of the Dead who 
never die. 

What does the Swastika mean? Of 
the many interpretations of the symbol, 
two appeal to me as both beautiful and 
true. The first is suggested by the wife 
of Watts, the artist, in her little book 
The Word in the Pattern, where she 
traces it back to an old Sanskrit word 
meaning Jt is well. As such, she holds 
it to have been a sign indicating that 
while “the maze of life may bewilder, a 
path of light runs through it. It is well 
is the name of the path, and the key to 
life eternal is in the strange labyrinth 
for those whom God leadeth.” That is 
to say, the first adventure of the human 
mind met with the discovery that life 
is good, and of that first faith, which 
may well be the last, the Swastika was 
a symbol. Hence the air of genial, joy- 
ous, courageous comradeship which 
clings to it, making it a talisman of good 
luck, of good heart, of good hope for 
the mysterious journey of man. Facing 
the world, man tried to read the riddle 
of things, and his intuitive insight 
oe him that love is at the heart of 
life! 

Not unnaturally, then, the Swastika 
became, not only a token of the benefi- 
cence of life, but a sign, a signal, where- 
by man wished his fellow good hap 
along the human way. Now a wish, 
when it is given wings by the will, be- 
comes a prayer, for one of the oldest 
meanings of the word prayer is that it 
is a wish directed Godward. Canon 
Mozley has a remarkable sermon on 
The Strength of Wishing, in which he 
points out that the Bible teaches us 
that, if a man wishes for any great 
spiritual gift, sooner or later the gift 
will be his, provided it be the supreme 
wish of his heart. That was what Em- 
erson meant when he said that all men 
pray, and that every prayer is answered 
after its kind; therefore be careful what 
you pray for. Because the will is al- 
ways sending out requests to the uni- 
verse, all the powers of your being 
gather force to accomplish your desire. 
That is, our supreme wish demands of 
life what we want, and life sends it. 

For all men live by faith, whether they 
are aware of it or not—only, alas, too 
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often they have faith in the wrong 
things. Thus we have a facile fa‘th in 
the power of misfortune, or calamity, 
or sorrow to crush the mind and par- 
alyze the soul. That is faith, but faith 
in an error, and it needs to be changed 
to faith in the might of the soul to tri- 
umph over the calamities that come up 
against us. Or a man may have a great 
faith in the power of money, and take 
every advantage of his fellows, by fraud 
and lying, to secure his ends. That is 
faith misdirected, turned awry, pervert- 
ed. He will not believe those who tell 
him that such a faith is folly, that he 
will be the loser and not the gainer by 
it, and that it will end in ruin. If men 
had that kind of faith in the truth, it 
would be easy to set things right in this 
world. Everything depends, not only 
upon how a man believes, but what he 
believes, what idea of life he lays to 
heart and acts upon—for that is ever his 
real religion. 

Truly, the old Swastika may teach us 
something which we need to lay to 
heart and never let slip from us. Once 
a man has learned to trust the truth 
that, at heart, and no matter what may 
come, life is good, there will be a still 
singing in his soul along the dusty way. 
As Coleridge said, in his Aids to Reflec- 
tion, if you would restore an old truth 
to its first lustre, translate it into action. 
Now the Swastika asks us to act upon 
the insight that life is sweet and sane 
and true, and that it will show itself to 
be so. Whoso does this will find that 
path of light running through the maze 
of things, and, if he will follow it, he 
will be led out of the labyrinth. Like 
the little girl in The Servant in the 
House, who had such firm faith in wish- 
ing, his supreme wish will come true at 
last, and his prayer will be answered. 
By this law, those who live for eternal 
things come to know the eternal life, 
even while they walk on the dim shores 
of time. 

There is, however, yet another truth 
hinted to us by the ancient Swastika. 
Others hold it to have been an emblem 
of the Polar Star whose stability in the 
sky, and the procession of the Ursa 
Major around it, so impressed the olden 
world. Men saw the sun rise at dawn 
and vanish at dusk. They beheld it 
journeying across the heavens every day 
in a slightly different track, then stand- 
ing still, as it were, at the solstice, and 
returning on its path. They saw the 
moon changing not only its orbit, but 
its size and shape and time of appear- 
ing. Only the Polar Star remained 


fixed and stable, and it is no wonder 
that it became a light of assurance and 
the footstool of the Most High. They 
knew what Whittier felt when he wrote 
the lines: 


“Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good!” 


Everything always in flux, sun and 
moon and stars ever on the march, the 
early men saw only one fixed point of 
light in the heavens. Of that faithful 
star and what it taught them of the 
changeless amid the ever-changing, the 
Swastika was a symbol. It is thus that 
the Swastika, by its very shape, repre- 
sents rotation and rest, change and sta- 
bility, motion and peace. It is a revolv- 
ing Cross, its arms turned to flanges, 
and as such forms the Cross within a 
Circle—emblem of a still center of light 
in the rush and whirl of life. So then, 
amidst all the thunder of silent, cease- 
less change, and the ebb and flow of 
things, there is something fixed and 
abiding, fixed even in its motion—some- 
thing to which the heart may anchor 
hope. That is not less a need today 
than it was to the first men who watched 
the sky for a token of sure and stead- 
fast faith; the more so just now when 
Bergson is telling us anew that life is 
motion, a stream ever flowing and never 
at rest. It sings in our sweet hymn of 
eventide, with its high, pathetic prayer: 


“Oh Thou who changest not, 
Abide with me.” 


If now we join these two truths to- 
gether, the faith in the sanity and sanc- 
tity of life with the assurance of a real- 
ity that abides through all change, we 
have a basis for life and love and hope. 
It is, no doubt, true, as a poet has well 
said, that “God never does nor suffers 
to be done, but that you would yourself, 
could you but see the end and all events 
as well as He.” But, having this sure 
word of faith wrought into the pattern 
of the world, we do not ask to see the 
distant scene. Our eyes are too dim and 
our minds too frail to follow, much less 
to comprehend, the vast sweep of des- 
tiny and all its intricate details. One 
step is enough, but we can take that 
step bravely, joyously, knowing that, 
while we cannot see all the way, there 
is ever a path through the labyrinth 
and a Kindly Light to lead us. Of 
this assurance the Swastika is the old- 
est emblem, telling us by what faith man 
dared to live in the morning of the 
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ages, and never yet have we found a bet- 
ter, wiser, truer trust. No wonder he 
carved this symbol on his temples and 
his tombs, aye, even upon his coins and 
tools, for it is a faith to take with us 
into the marts of trade and amid the din 
and litter of our labor, not less than in- 
to the place of prayer. : 

Also, the Swastika is a sign of the 
road, left by those who passed before, 
wishing us good luck in the great quest 
in which all men are engaged. From 
of old this tradition of an age-long 
Quest has come to us, taking many 
forms and phases, yet ever the same, 
and having these things in common. 
First, the sense of a great loss which 
has befallen humanity, by which the race 
is made a pilgrim host of seekers. Sec- 
ond, the intimation that what was lost 
still exists somewhere in time and the 
world, albeit deeply hidden. Third, the 
faith that ultimately it will be found 
and the vanished glory be _ restored. 
Fourth, the temporary substitution of 
something less than the best, though 
never in a way to adjourn the quest. 
Fifth, and more rarely, the felt pres- 
ence of that which was lost under veils 
and symbols close to the hands of all. 
Whether it be the Holy Grail, or a Lost 
Word, or the unfinished design of a 
Master-Builder; the pilgrimage of the 
Wandering Jew, or a journey to fairy- 
land in search of The Blue Bird; it is 
always and everywhere the same. These 
are but so many symbols of the truth 
that men are made of one blood and 
born to one need; that they should seek 
the Lord and find Him. And evermore 
the Swastika wishes us good luck both 
in the seeking and the finding, of which 
it is itself at once a token and a 
prophecy. 

Surely it is no mere fancy to link this 
oldest of all emblems with the great 
Cross outside the city gate, which has 
come to be, and rightly so, the supreme 
symbol of the race. He who suffered 
there, by a paradox deeper than we can 
fathom, by His very suffering made it 


a stroke of good luck for us to be alive 
in a world where Love rules, Himself 
the answer to the eager, expectant as- 
piration of the ages, and the fulfillment 
of the highest dream of humanity. At 
first it may seem a far cry from the 
Ank Cross of Egypt to the Cross of 
Christ, but it means much to realize 
how deeply that Cross is rooted in the 
need and nature of man, and how eter- 
nal it is. He also is the day-star from 
on high, fixed forever in the sky of our 
faith and hope, stable amidst the muta- 
tions of thought and time; the path of 
light through the dim labyrinth of this 
world, and the key to the eternal life 
for those whom God leadeth. 

There are those who affirm, with 
Browning, that, since God is in His 
heaven, all is well with the world. That 
is, in so far, true, but it is not the whole 
truth by many leagues. God is not only 
in His heaven, but in His earth, in all, 
over all, through all; but it is a daring 
optimism, if not more facile than daring, 
that can affirm, in face of the dark 
tragedies all about us, that all is well 
with the world. There are others who, 
taking heavy toll of dark fact, often 
feel, or fear, even when they do not 
affirm, that ‘all is ill, No; there is a 
nobler, ampler vision which, forgetting 
no darkest fact, sees through the shadow 
into the life and destiny of things, and 
dares to trust and say, not that all is 
well, nor yet that all is ill, but that all 
shall be well. 

Every tangle will be untangled at last, 
and every riddle unraveled. To this 
lofty and serene faith great souls come 
in the end, as Shakespeare did in The 
Tempest, after many heart-aches, many 
battles and bruises, and by its grace 
they sing their song of victory. In this 
faith Socrates died, affirming that no 
harm can come to a good man in this 
life or after death. Even so, “say ye 
to the righteous that it shall be well 
with him, for we have seen His star in 
the East.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 24, 1914—THE COSMIC CHRIST 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, may the hush of Thy 
presence quiet the clamor of our minds, 
and let all voices be stilled that Thine 
may be heard. Hide from ns the false 
glamor of things, the glitter and sem- 
blance of life, that Thy truth may dawn 
upon our souls with its healing and lib- 
erating power. Breathe upon us in the 
stillness of this moment, not as a rush- 
ing mighty wind, lest our dimly burning 
flax be quenched; but as a gentle breath 
that shall fan our smouldering faith to 
a flame, if so it may light the way of 
prayer and lead us nearer, our Father, 
to Thee. 

Without a sense of Thy nearness a 
great desolation comes over our hearts, 
as if we were lonely exiles in an eternity 
of time and space. Help us to know 
Thee, not only in the broadening pur- 
poses of history, but also, and much 
more, in this mystic hour of commun- 
ion and worship; not only in the vast 
and awful forces of the world, but in 
our little lives, inhabiting our narrow 
hearts, at work in our common days. 
Let it be so, that a knowledge of who 
and what Thou art may bring freedom, 
forgiveness, and a_ high and fearless 
faith. 

Unless we know Thee in our hearts, 
the sacred page of the past and the slow- 
ly traced Bible of today will alike be 
closed to us, alike hidden and untrans- 
lated. Not for forgiveness only, but for 
cleansing, do we pray—cleansing from 
the pettiness of our lives, the lust of 
our vanity, and the sins that stain and 
distort our souls. Aye, cleanse us of the 
things for which we can never forgive 
ourselves; those pages of life turned by 
a chance wind of memory, uncovering 
an old, cruel, and careless hour, and the 
unheeded fading of high and true ideals. 

Lord, we would be pure in heart, that 
Thy word may prosper in that whereto 
Thou hast assuredly sent it, even the 
redemption of our souls. Have mercy 
upon each of us, whatever may be our 
lot, our difficulties, our temptations, and 
help us to overcome the hindrances that 
come in our way when we seek to live 
holy and righteous lives; that we may 
put away all that holds us back from full 
surrender to Thy will and Thy love. 
All that we can offer Thee is already 
Thine own; O satisfy us with Thy re- 
vealing grace, in the name of Jesus, 
Amen. 


Sermon 


“All things have been created through 
Him and unto Him.” Col. 1: 16. 


Now, consider! The chapter from 
which this text is taken tells us calmly 
that He who walked in Galilee and 
Judea, clad in turban and tunic, was 
none other than He through whom and 
unto whom all things in heaven above, 
in the earth beneath, of whatever kind, 
whether principalities, or powers, or do- 
minions, were created. Obviously one 
of two things is true, either this is the 
most daring philosophy of life known 
hitherto, or it is the ultimate credulity 
and idolatry. Our task today is to make 
choice between the two and show the 
reason why. 

At the age of twenty-four the late F. 
W. Myers wrote a noble and beautiful 
poem entitled St. Paul, rich in all the 
vivid glow and power of a young poet 
under the spell of a mighty soul. No 
man at that age can fathom the mind 
of St. Paul, if indeed he can do so at 
any age, but the poem is aflame with a 
sense of the victorious and creative faith 
of that wonderful man. There are pass- 
ages of startling insight and of unfor- 
gettable beauty. After summing up the 
faith by which St. Paul lived so faith- 
fully, so fruitfully, and withal so joy- 
ously, the poem closes with these lines: 


“Christ is the end, for Christ was the 
beginning, 

Christ the beginning, for the end is 
Christ.” 


Afterwards, alas, the poet lost his 
Christian faith, or rather set out in quest 
of a surer ground than that faith seem- 
ed to offer for the hopes which that 
faith evokes. With his long search for 
a firmer footing we have not here to 
do, except to note that he gave as a 
reason for rejecting Christianity that it 
has no cosmic significance. For him the 
life and faith of Jesus were ineffably 
lovely, but too fair and frail to endure 
in this dark world save as an alluring 
vision, an enchanting dream. Its ideal- 
ism is exalting and the hopes’ which it 
enshrines are the highest man can know, 
but it is unrelated to the awful order oi 
the world and lacks a basis in stern 
reality. And this feeling, often uncon- 
fessed, underlies much of the religious 
discontent which marks our troubled 
time. 

Had this gifted poet read the Epistle 
to the Colossians more deeply he would 
have found that St. Paul, of whom he 
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sang so nobly, anticipated his difficulty 
long ago. For the purpose of that won- 
derful letter is to show that Christ, so 
far from being unrelated to the universe, 
is the clue, if not the key, to any satis- 
fying interpretation of it. Only, it is 
not asa proposition of philosophy, but as 
a revelation of religious experience, that 
St. Paul states the truth. Indeed, it’ was 
the vision of Christ as the meaning of 
the world that first brought harmony to 
his long divided heart, giving unity to 
the contending forces of his nature, fo- 
cus to his faith, and victory to his life. 
Christ upset all his theories, reversed 
his values, and reconciled him to himself, 
and to life. If thereafter he became a 
homeless wanderer, foregoing all the 
prizes of the world, he was happy and 
contented. Nor was he in any sense a 
fanatic, being a man of infinite pity 
and ‘patience, and lacking the hardness 
and cruelty that go with fanaticism. Yet 
he had such certainty of the truth as it 
is in Jesus as made him able to stand 
against overwhelming, but never over- 
awing, odds. 

What shall we say of the faith and 
vision of St. Paul? At first sight it 
seems to be utterly absurd, fantastic, 
and incredible. It asks us to think that 
a young Teacher in a distant time, in an 
obscure province, without learning, pres- 
tige, or success, was the Creator of all 
the worlds. It holds that He who once 
worked at a bench formed the starry 
heavens, and the ocean. It insists that 
the corn He plucked, the mountains on 
which He prayed, and even the wood of 
the ‘Cross on which He suffered, were 
made by His power. What could be 
more preposterous! Think of the vast- 
ness of the universe as science has un- 
veiled it, stretching away into distances 
so dim that they make the mind dizzy. 
Our earth is no longer the center of cre- 
ation, but only a tiny orb among a host 
of orbs in an infinite sky. Think of the 
vista of time now open before us. Ar- 
chaeology dates the dawn of human life 
ten thousand years in the past; anthro- 
pology a hundred thousand; and geology 
goes still further back, until we are lost 
in a mist. How then did any one ever 
come to think that at a certain date in 
endless time, in an obscure spot on one 
planet, a single life embodied the Power 
that made this mighty scheme of things? 
Could fancy go further or be more fa- 
cile and fantastic? 

Nevertheless, it may not be so absurd 
as it seems. After all, mere size, mass, 
weight, and distance may trick the mind 
and deceive it. Besides who fathomed 


those starry depths, measured those 
huge masses, and calculated those 
spaces? Was it not the mind of man 
that made a map of the sky, thinking 
the thoughts of God after Him? 
Wherefore use the sciences to belittle 
the mind that devised them? That mind 
does not sink under the sense of the in- 
finite. Wherever the line be drawn it 
overleaps it and asks, What is beyond? 
This little, infinite thing we call the soul 
is not dismayed by distance, but dares 
to claim kinship with the eternal. Also, 
the universe is intensive as well as ex- 
tensive, and the mind of man reduces 
the multiformity of life to a few elements 
and laws. This makes the complexity 
more simple. One does not have to 
empty the ocean to discover the quality 
of its water. No more than a bucket full 
is needed. Isolate any of the eighty ele- 
ments and we do not escape infinity; we 
analyze it. When so examined, it is 
found that the atoms in our bodies are 
of a kind with the atoms that form the 
stars. Distance may lend enchantment, 
but it does not destroy identity. It is 
possible then, as Blake wrote long ago, 
albeit in a far deeper way than he even 
dreamed of in his day, and with pro- 
founder meaning: 


“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of the hand, 
And eternity in an hour.” 


So, then, it was not so fanciful, after 
all, when St. Paul saw in a single in- 
comparable life a disclosure of what 
life is, what it prophesies, its spirit, its 
purpose, its process, and what lies at the 
heart of it. His insight was in accord 
with the possibilities, if not the realities, 
and it fills one with awe, revealing a 
depth and grasp and grandeur of con- 
ception which amazes while it satisfies. 
Of a truth, St. Paul was one of those 
eternal men, more modern than any of 
us, whose thought, being timeless, is as 
timely today as it will be long after we 
are fallen to dust and forgotten. When 
we climb slowly up toward a larger 
vision, we find that his winged insight 
has out-run us, having carried him to 
the height before us. Strangely enough, 
after long wandering, the deeper thought 
of our day comes round to his vision, 
or at least within sight of it. For he 
is still beyond us, having arrived at the 
haven of Truth, while we have been sail- 
ing mirage-haunted seas. 

Happily, the materialism of the last 
century which studied the world and 
found no trace of mind or spirit, has 
fallen to pieces by its own weight. There 
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must be mind to formulate a material- 
istic philosophy, much less to expound 
it. Besides, it left unexplained the fact 
that a non-moral and non-spiritual uni- 
verse has actually evolved a moral and 
Spiritual being. Such an amazing hiatus 
revealed its absurdity. In the same way, 
those who made so much ado about rea- 
son as the critic, if not the enemy, of 
faith, blundered. They forgot, appar- 
ently, that reason is also human, with 
many mistakes, many false analogies to 
its credit, and that it is absurd to take 
a single faculty of man and make it the 
sole arbiter of truth. If we are ever to 
know the truth, it must be as a trophy 
of all the powers of man in reaction up- 
on reality. It becomes evident that, by 
this process of thinking, the present cen- 
tury will reverse the verdict of the last 
century, and, instead of ignoring man, 
will find in him the key to the universe. 
That is why psychology and sociology 
are the reigning sciences of our day. 
When William James remarked that the 
soul has no place in psychology, a keen 
critic asked if we take Psyche out of 
Psychology how much is left? That ar- 
row hit the mark, and James had to ad- 
mit that his phrase was more jaunty 
than just. 

Long ago Aristotle said that we live 
in a realm of ends, and that the nature 
of a thing in known by its results, even 
as a tree is known by its fruits. There- 
fore, when evolution traces the history 
of life from the old dark backward and 
abysm of time, up the long climb from 
mud to mind, it finds in man the flower 
and fruit, so far at least, of the vast pro- 
cess. St. Paul saw this when he said 
the whole creation toiled in travail, with 
deep groaning of sorrow, bringing forth 
man, the son of the Most High. If this 
be so, then it is in man that we dis- 
cover what the universe is seeking to 
perfect, and he, as its final work, is a 
revelation of its nature and purpose. By 
the same token, man at his highest, pur- 
est, and noblest is an unveiling of the 
whole process. So that even science it- 
self leads us to the very front door of 
the faith of St. Paul, and we have only 
to go a little further to enter. 

For, whatever else is open to doubt, 
it is by all agreed that Jesus was man 
at his highest, his divinest, his ultimate 
nobility and grace. It is not possible to 
imagine a height of humanity beyond 
Him. My point is that, apart from the 
question of His deity, His humanity re- 
veals not only what man is, what he can 
be, what he is to be, but also, by that 
fact, what the world is and the spirit by 


which it was created and upheld. The 
world-order is at least equal to produc- 
ing Him, and therefore the ultimate 
reality cannot be less than He. As the 
crown of humanity, He is, as St. Paul 
said, the image of the invisible God, His 
life a focus of the fullness, the tender- 
ness, the unspeakable love of the Eter- 
nal. Instead of being fanciful, then, 
the vision of the Apostle is in accord 
not only with reason, but with the whole 
process of life, so far as we know it, 
and is the key to science itself. Who 
can any longer say that Christ has no 
cosmic meaning? Who does not now 
see what St. Paul meant by saying that 
through Christ and unto Him all things 
were created, as we are also told in the 
prologue of the Gospel of John? 

Fathom, if you can, the unfathomable 
depths of this faith! Think of what it 
means to the life of man, social, relig- 
ious, and in every imaginable aspect, to 
know that the spirit which initiates, 
moves, and controls the vast world-or- 
der is the spirit that shone upon us in 
the life of Christ. Aye, it lights up the 
dark universe like as sunrise, evolves 
meaning out of mystery, order out of 
chaos, and puts the substance of eternal 
reality beneath the great optimisms and 
idealisms of humanity. It brings out 
the color in our grey moral years, in- 
vesting these fleeting days with enduring 
significance and beauty. It gives va- 
lidity to the daring heroisms of hu- 
manity, its willingness to suffer for the 
right and to die for the truth. No won- 
der man has shown himself capable of 
enduring want, loneliness, despair, 
throwing away riches, comfort, and even 
life itself, for an ideal. Now we begin 
to see the deep reason and joy underly- 
ing the hard, homeless, tireless, victor- 
ious life of St. Paul himself, and of all 
the Saints. When all her efforts to 
purify the Church had failed, Catherine 
of Siena, in suffering of body and heart, 
yet found the only way, even the way of 
Tesus: 


“Then in her sacred saving hands, 
She took the sorrows of the lands; 
With maiden palms she lifted up 
The sick time’s blood-embittered cup, 
And in her virgin garments furled 
The faint limbs of a wounded world.” 


Evermore, in darkest times, this deep 
reality comes to the surface and lights 
the way of faith, and hope, and service. 
Consider some of its meanings to the en- 
terprise and aspiration of the world. It 
is now twenty-seven hundred years since 
the Hebrew prophets predicted the end 
of war, yet the nations are armed to the 
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teeth. It is almost as long since Plato 
dreamed of an ideal state in which wo- 
men would be absolutely on an’ equality 
with man, and the rule of reason® would 
reign. Yet how far away it all seems, as 
though one were reading a_ political 
economy for angels. Are these uneasy 
dreams, or divine inspirations? They 
must be one or the other, and it makes 
all the difference which they are as to 
how we labor for the good of mankind. 
If they are simply the result of material 
pressure, that pressure will crush them 
in the future as it has done in the past. 
If they are only the froth of an unap- 
peasable ferment and discontent in man, 
then we have open before us a vista of 
unceasing and increasing strife horrible 
to cc ntemplate. 

What hope have we that these divine 
dreams will ever come true upon earth? 
None at all, unless we lay hold of a 
faith like that of St. Paul, that the gen- 
ius of the earth and the light of the heav- 
ens are akin to the soul of Him who 
promised peace on earth among men of 
good-will, and who taught that men are 
brothers. Otherwise we are left to fol- 
low a forlorn hope to tragic defeat. 
But if, as history shows, there is a pro- 
found harmony between the life of Jesus 
and the increasing purpose of the uni- 
verse, whereby, while empires crash and 
fall, He abides and advances in power 
and dominion over men, then we do not 
labor in vain. Also, not only does He 
confirm the reality of our moral desires, 
but His life shows them to us actually 
realized in flesh and blood. So that, He 
is not only the way, but the goal; not 
only the aspiration, but the achievement. 
As Stuart Mill said, “He is the realized 
ideal of humanity,” and this it is that 
gives basis for our faith in all great 
ideals. By Him we have assurance that 
we are not the dupes of vague impossi- 
ble dreams, not the followers of lovely 
but delusive phantoms. 

Nor is that all. When we face the 
mystery of life, when we feel the old 
hurt and heartache of our race; when 
the stain of sin is more than we can 
bear; aye, when we come to the long 
last silence, and the dark—then the truth 
of God in Christ not only tells us what 
we most need to know, but it cleanses us 
and crowns us with gladness! At such 
times the relativity of science is not 
enough. There must be some sense of 
absolute reality if the soul is to main- 
tain its sanity, much less its health and 
its hope. And that reality is revealed 


in Christ, who is no other than the re- 
ality at the heart of the world, the 
Truth that cannot be transcended because 
it is the Transcendent! ‘Then we know 
in truth, not only that 


“In every ‘O my Father,’ : 
Slumbers deep a ‘Here, my Child,’” 


but that the cry of the heart finds an- 
swer in an ultimate Love which outlasts 
time and change and death! At the end 
of the day only God can satisfy these 
awful souls that dwell in clay, and once 
we know that He wore our flesh and 
bore our burden, the vision is complete. 

Let me add this one word more. The 
tragedy of the church called Liberal is 
that it has held firmly to the humanity of 
Christ, but has not seen what that hu- 
manity means in its height and depth. It 
has been over jealous for the greatness 
of God, as if some vast gulf divided Him 
from man. Surely this is what Hutton 
called “an irreligious solicitude for 
God,” which forgets that He is great 
enough to wear our human form with- 
out stain; greatest, indeed, when He 
stoops to share our bitterest cup and 
saddest tear. Over-fastidious, it has too 
often lost that truth which is the very 
heart of the gospel, its rhythm, its rad- 
iance, and its reason for joy. By the 
same token, the church called orthodox 
has as often set this truth forth unre- 
lated to the nobler thought of the age, 
thereby repelling minds who want to be- 
lieve but are baffled. Volumes cannot 
tell my indifference to the debate be- 
tween the two. My only interest lies in 
a more inclusive and revealing faith that 
shall hold both in grateful and rejoicing 
harmony. And this faith Alice Meynell 
set to music in her lines, Christ in the 
Universe: 


“With this ambiguous earth 

His dealings have been told us. 
abide: 

The signal to a maid, the human birth, 

The lesson, and the young Man crucified. 


These 


“But in the eternities, 

ee we shall compare together, 
ear 

A million alien Gospels, in what guise 

He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear. 


“O, be prepared, my soul! 

To read the inconceivable, to scan 

The million forms of God those stars 
unroll 

When, in our turn, we show to them a 
Man.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 31, 1914—A PATRIOTIC SABBATH 


Prayer 


Almighty Father, who art the desire 

of all nations, by whom the prophets 
spake, of whom the poets dream, for 
whom the people long, we would wor- 
ship Thee in the fellowship of human- 
ity, in the faith of our fathers, in the 
light of the vision of truth. Mighty 
and tender, heroic and prophetic is the 
spirit of this nation which Thou hast 
brought forth on this continent and ded- 
icated to the service of mankind. O 
teach us Thy law, write it in our hearts 
in letters of light, that we may be work- 
ers together with Thee in the fulfill- 
ment of Thy will for this republic. 
_ With solemn and subdued thanksgiv- 
ing we recall the past, its light of peace 
and its shadow of war, through which 
Thou hast led us to this hour. Today 
those vanished years fall over us a 
shadow of ‘Thy presence, as a 
revelation of Thy commandment, as a 
prophecy of Thy wise guidance in days 
to come. Let the history of our nation 
in which Thy power has been so visibly 
shown confirm our faith, rebuke our 
fear, and renew our assurance of Thy 
increasing purpose. Thou hast taught 
us by tragedy that only in truth and 
justice can a nation endure and be 
blessed of Thee. 

Reverently, O Lord, we would renew 
our vows of obligation to this republic 
as an instrument of Thy awful will, 
invoking Thy grace this day to purify 
our hearts and hands for Thy service. 
Cleanse us of sin, of vanity, of low and 
sordid ideals, and rekindle within us 
the faith and vision and prophecy of 
which this nation was born, and conse- 
crate us to its mission and destiny. De- 
liver us from the spirit of strife, the 
counsel of folly, and the bitter confu- 
sion of being led by those who seek, not 
Thy will, but their own selfish greed 
and lust for power. 

Make us a people worthy of Thy ben- 
ediction, faithful to the truth, sagacious 
in reading Thy will, and loyal to the 
right as Thou givest us to see it. En- 
dow us with a sense of real values, 
whereby we may know that unless our 
advance in righteousness outruns our 
growth in wealth and numbers, we have 
failed. Make of this republic a great 
redemptive brotherhood, a league of 
noble and free men enlisted in the radi- 
ant enterprise of working out in time 
the will of the Eternal. For the past 
we praise Thee, and for the present we 
beseech Thy help, in His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Thus saith the Lord: I made 
a covenant with your fathers.” 
—Jer. 34:13. 


How in accord with the fitness of 
things that out of the horror and woe 
of civil war there should have come a 
great patriotic Sabbath—Memorial Day. 
Although born of battle, it is a day of 
peace, rich in pathos and breathing a 
spirit of gentle good-will. As the flags 
were ruin up yesterday; as the old sol- 
diers marched along; as flowers were 
strewn upon the graves of the dead, 
there was no thought of strife. In the 
quietude of the vales of rest the emo- 
tions were those of tender seriousness, 
of kindliness and peace. Happy the 
land where the wounds of war can be 
healed so perfectly, and where men who 
were brothers before the battle resume 
that relation for all time when the 
smoke has cleared away. 

Every year this day returns with more 
eloquent suggestion, with thoughts of 
new graves to decorate and of ranks 
thinning faster than ever before. Since 
this day was here last a vast army of 
those who wore the blue or gray have 
vanished from among us, leaving the 
line shorter and its march less firm. 
That is the law of nature; and the vet- 
eran who faced death when his pulses 
thrilled with youth and vigor now calm- 
ly sees a host moving onward in the 
appointed way. Soon those long lines 
of blue and gray will have disappeared 
into the darkness where no color is 
known, and where all must trust the 
mercy of God. Who can look upon 
such a scene and not have his heart 
stirred to prayer that we may be worthy 
of our fathers, and keep our covenant 
with God! 

How rich in recollections must be 
the life of a man who dared to face 
death for his country, how sweet the 
sense of duty done. A man who has 
fought faithfully for a cause he be- 
lieved to be right has as an inheritance an 
immortal and conscious thought. He 
may live to change his first point of 
view, he may see principles and insti- 
tutions in new relations, but there is a 
perpetual joy, a solemn, sacred pride, 
in having risked life for what he hon- 
estly conceived to be truth and justice. 
Such is the heritage equally of the men 
who wore the blue and the men who 
wore the gray. The South may have 
been hasty in its impulse, and fatal in 
its error, but it was sincere, for men 
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do not go through long years of blood 
and fire for anything save what they 
hold to be true and right. It means 
everything that the men of this*nation 
are willing to lay aside all, leave home 
and fireside, and go forth to war in be- 
half of a principle, for this is the hope 
of the republic. 

So the glory of Memorial Day is the 
glory of the innate nobility of Amer- 
ican manhood—a _ glory imperishably 
_alive in past history, and which we must 
keep alive in the events of the present, 
and in the times to come. And of 
American womanhood, too, for he 
knows little of history who thinks that 
a war for principle would be fought at 
all but for the courage and devotion 
of women. High and holy qualities, 
which let us hope are undying in the 
hearts of our people, are the basis of 
this day of peace in memory of war. 
Whatever the emergency, the manhood 
of this nation has risen to the occasion. 
There are no Gettysburgs or Chicka- 
maugas today, but the standard of man- 
hood is the same, else we are on the way 
to ruin. There are the equivalents of 
Lincolns and Lees in country law of- 
fices and on our farms, and though they 
may never be heard of, the fiber is 
there. The crisis reveals the quality 
of our manhood, it does not create it. 

There are now more than twice as many 
people living under our flag as the coun- 
try contained when the first shots of 
the Civil War were heard. It is truly 
a country of which to be proud, the 
heritage equally of the men of the 
North, the South, the East, the West. 
Its destiny has grown to be something 
of the highest moment to the future of 
the world, and all now see that the 
preservation of the Union involved an 
issue of vital import to the history of 
mankind. Deep in the underlying 
forces of the war for the Union was 
the prophecy of the nation as it exists 
today, along with the seeds of world- 
power which developed when the sea- 
sons ripened. And this growth as it 
unfolds takes the form, not of conquest, 
but of ideas, of ideals which are trans- 
formed by conditions which shape them 
into duties. Since this is so, let me 
bring to your memory one of the deep- 
est, truest, noblest conceptions of the 
meaning of the state in the political lit- 
erature of the race. 

It was the great and simple saying 
of Edmund Burke, so often in the mind 
of Lincoln, that “a state is a contract 
in which three parties are involved, the 
Dead, the Living, and those yet Un- 
born.” There are those who think of 


a nation as a gigantic corporation de- 
signed to conduct the business of the 
people in their collective affairs. That 
is true as far as it goes, but it does 
not go to the depths of philosophy of 
government. Others hold that the state 
is a political organization whereby cer- 
tain principles are wrought out and the 
will of the people expressed in law and 
order. That, too, is true, but it is not 
the whole of the truth. The words of 
Burke add the element of sentiment, of 
spirituality, linking the past, the pres- 
ent, and future into one solemn and 
high compact, giving continuity and sub- 
limity to national life. Often the polit- 
ical scene is sordid with crass greed and 
petty self-seeking, but when we see it in 
the awful white light which the vision 
of Burke cast over it, we discern how 
deep the roots of duty run, and how 
true it is that our republic is a great 
spiritual communion. 

Every student of our history knows 
that the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, taken together, are 
the solemn Contract entered into by our 
fathers when the republic was founded. 
As such, they are revered as sacred and 
not on any account to be. violated, if 
we are to keep faith with the past. Un- 
happily there was disagreement as to 
the terms of that contract, and this mis- 
understanding, made acute by the slav- 
ery issue, provoked strife. Never have 
the events leading up to the Civil War 
been stated with surer insight, or with 
a severer economy of words, than by 
Woodrow Wilson in his History of the 
American People. It is plain from the 
facts that, however clouded with pas- 
sion, the debate was an honest dispute 
about an issue, left open by the fram- 
ers of the Constitution, as to the right 
of a state to withdraw from the com- 
pact. The North held that no state had 
a right to go out of the Union without 
the consent of the others, while the 
south held that it had. Owing to the 
bitterness of the hour, the highest court 
in the land became a debating society, 
and there was no appeal but to the aw- 
ful court of war. 

If you know the life of Lincoln, you 
need not be told that his plea was that 
the Constitution was a perpetual cov- 
enant, and that the preservation of the 
Union was a solemn, oath-bound obliga- 
tion of good faith with the fathers of 
the republic. From that position he 
could not be moved, feeling that he was 
sworn to keep trust with the dead and 
those yet unborn. Every speech of his 
life had in it this awful sense of an 
agreement with those who had gone 
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before to maintain the unity and or- 
ganic law of the nation, as if he had 
signed a contract with Washington and 
Adams, Jefferson and Jackson. Stand- 
ing on the battlefield of Gettysburg, bil- 
lowed by graves untouched by the heal- 
ing ministry of the seasons, he spoke 
for the dead, for the living, and for 
those of us then unborn, proclaiming 
the purpose of the war to be that “gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, 
by the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” Today those graves have sunk 
to the level of the turf; the men who 
fought there have tented together as 
comrades—and the Contract stands un- 
broken! 

When Lincoln uttered those simple, 
far-echoing words, at once his address 
began to be compared with the speech 
of Pericles as preserved by Thucydides. 
Under the spell of a like sense of ob- 
ligation, the great Greek had appealed 
to his nation to keep faith with its 
fathers, but he appealed in vain. They 
failed to keep that faith, and their re- 
public went down, as this republic would 
have gone down had our national con- 
tract been violated. The words of 
Plutarch, summing up the address of 
Pericles, suggests Lincoln, to whom this 
memory might well apply: 

“Those who, while he lived, were op- 
pressed with a sense of his power, and 
felt that it kept them in obscurity, 
straightway on his removal made trial 
of other orators and popular leaders, 
only to be led to the confession that a 
character more moderate then his, in 
its solemn dignity, and more august in 
its gentleness, had not been created. 
That objectionable power of his, which 
they had used to call tyranny, then 
seemed to them to have been a saving 
bulwark of the Constitution; so greatly 
afterward was the state afflicted by cor- 
ruption and manifold baseness—these 
he had kept down in weakness and ab- 
jectness, thereby covering them out of 
sight, and preventing their growing to 
incurable power.” 

Lincoln kept his Contract with the 
mighty dead, at what cost in tears and 
blood and woe we know, with what re- 
sults our history shows. Ay, he kept 
faith with the young men of today, 
foreseeing a time when two hundred 
millions of people would live under our 
flag! Looking into the future, he saw 
a vast human encampment, a republic 
united, free, and growing, cleansed of 
slavery and marching forward, giving 
shape to the history of the world! Here 
lies the meaning and destiny of our na- 
tional life. Our task is to show that 


the great common people, for which this 
nation was established, working togeth- 
er in a brotherly temper through in- 
stitutions devised to discover and make 
effective their collective will, can create 
and uphold a social order that is just 
and wise and free, and, furthermore, to 
demonstrate that no man by reason of 
birth or station is unfit to have a share 
in that vision and labor. By as much 
as we are true to that ideal, by so much 
do we keep faith with Lincoln, as he 
kept his contract with Washington. 

Fidelity to all that is holy in our his- 
tory requires that we here highly re- 
solve to keep inviolate our contract 
with the dead! Are we failing in this 
final test? If so, our growth in wealth, 
in population, in resources is but the 
dust which blinds us to the oncoming 
tragedy. If this republic fails it will 
be because we ourselves are false to 
the ideals of our fathers. Our trial 
today is in the region of idealism, and 
here we have reason for grave concern 
and searching of heart. What shall 
we say of men who carry the red rag 
of anarchy through the streets of our 
cities? What shall we say of men who 
urge us to go to war with Mexico, with 
all that war means in loss of life and 
burden of sorrow, in behalf of their 
property interests? What shall we say 
of the horror in Colorado where capital 
and labor, forgetting everything save 
their own interests, wage civil war? 
What means this persistent effort to 
undermire respect for the courts which, 
as Morley says, is “taking out the linch- 
pin” and preparing for wreck? Even 
today shallow publicists flippantly deny 
that all men are born equal before the 
law, strangely blind to the meaning of 
their cynicism. Our fathers had to vin- 
dicate their ideals and prove their faith 
by showing what kind of stuff they were 
made of. Today the danger is that our 
fat, ease-loving prosperity may deaden 
our idealism, and leave us a soft, self- 
pampered race, or, worse still, a blind 
tribe of money-grabbers. 

Also, there lies upon us the historic 
obligation to keep faith with those yet 
unborn, as Lincoln kept faith with us. 
There are seventeen million children 
now in the common schools of this na- 
tion, and he is a strange man who can 
listen to the foot-fall of that oncoming 
host, and not be moved to deep ponder- 
ing. Into their hands we are soon to 
entrust the history, tradition, and insti- 
tutions of this republic, with all the 
precious legacy of Washington and Lin- 
coln! What they will do with that leg- 
acy which has cost so much and is of 
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such .vital worth to the future of our 
nation and our race, will depend upon 
how they are trained, what ‘faith and 
vision by which they are led. Here lies 
the necessity for the everlasting enter- 
prise of education in which we are en- 
gaged. If it is decided to submit the 
degrees of our high courts to approval 
and reversal by popular ballot, what 
kind of a ballot must that be? Unless 
it be an intelligent, discriminating, 
patriotic ballot, aglow with the faith of 
Lincoln, chaos will come again! 

Formerly those who came to us from 
other lands were men akin to us in 
race and sympathetic with our national 
ideals. English, Irish, Scotch, Germans, 
Bohemians, men of Norway and 
Sweden—these, and others of like spirit, 
landed on our shores in quest of lib- 
erty and the rights of man. Having a 
deep affinity with the genius of our re- 
public, they added to its idealism, its 
faith, its hope, even as they contributed 
incalculably to its wholesome life and 
industrial advance. Today, however, 
our gates are crowded with folk of 
races alien to our ideals, in search of 
opportunity for wealth. Their presence 
makes the problem of patriotic educa- 
tion at once more difficult and more im- 
perative. We are compelled to educate 
not only the minds of the young by 
teaching them the facts of history, but 
also, and much more, their hearts—for 
out of the heart are the issues life both 
individual and national. 

For all these reasons Memorial Day 
should be observed with increasing sol- 
emnity and impressive beauty. It is a 
great Sabbath for the education of the 
heart in love of country, loyalty to the 
heroic past, and high faith in what Lin- 
coln called “the political religion” of 
this republic. When the old soldiers 
march by with tottering step, followed 
by their sons, and they in turn by the 
boys and girls of our schools—what 
a pageant, all keeping step to our na- 
tional anthem! Surely he is dead who 
does not feel his heart stirred by a 
scene so appealing, so fascinating, so 
prophetic! At once a picture, a par- 
able, an august allegory in which past, 
present and future march in proces- 


sion—he to whom it is not only a sym- 
bol but a sacrament, should pray God 
to forgive him and rebaptize his heart 
os a new love and loyalty to his coun- 
try! 

Soon the last old soldier will have 
fallen asleep, for the hand of Time will 
not be stayed. Each year the number 
of the living is fewer, and the lists of 
the dead longer. And then, what? 
What will be the future of Memorial 
Day? Already we begin to feel that 
the day is being encroached upon and 
degraded by our lust for sport. It is 
not kept as it was at first, as a Sabbath 
of the nation, but as a time of holiday, 
a day for games and journeyings and, 
too often, for revelings. Will it suffer 
the fate of the Fourth of July and be- 
come an annual nuisance of noise and 
vandalism? God forbid! Yet even 
that is a possibility, so unthinking are 
we, so forgetful of the past and those 
who with it depart. Let us take a still 
longer look into the future. At last 
the time will come when even the sons 
of the soldiers of the Civil War will 
have followed their fathers. What 
then? 

History will remain, and Gettysburg 
will live in its pages with Thermopylae 
and Marathon. Literature will endure, 
even when monumental stone has 
crumbled to dust or become so stained 
that its legend cannot be read. Whit- 
tier and Whitman, Lowell and Lincoln 
will still tell the deathless story of 
heroic courage and sacrifice. Aye, but 
will our republic live when, having for- 
gotten its solemn compact with the dead, 
it leaves their faith to die and their 
deeds unsung! No; it will have fallen 
into dust, or else will have changed in- 
to something utterly alien to the nation 
brought forth on this continent, con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
service of man! Once more let us vow 
anew to keep our compact with the dead 
and those yet unborn, if so that God 
may grant us His mercy and His kindly 
light to lead us in the future, as He led 
our fathers out of shadow into the 
light! “Thus saith the Lord: J made a 
covenant with your fathers.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 14, 1914—THE GREAT TEACHER 


Prayer 


Lord of Light, in whom is no dark- 
ness at all, we, Thy sons in time, bow 
before Thee in deep reverence and earn- 
est expectation. Lift all shadows from 
our minds, expel all evil from our hearts, 
and make Thy saving presence mani- 
fest to us while we worship in the peace 
of this hour. Humbly we beseech Thee 
to let Thy light shine within us, that our 
troubled hearts may be quieted, that all 
that is within us that lifts itself up 
against Thy will may be subdued, and 
that our desires after Thee may be deep- 
er, more intense, and more rewarding. 

Thou great Teacher of souls, how 
deep and wise, how tender yet how ter- 
rible withal are Thy lessons learned by 
living. With joy we offer thanks for 
the blessing we have discovered where 
we least thought to find it. Often we 
have resisted Thy leading and shrunk 
from what Thou didst appoint; and how 
often the best thing that could have 
happened to us was that against which 
we fought most fiercely. We praise 
Thee for the patient wisdom with which 
Thou hast ordered our goings, and for 
the firm kindness with which Thou hast 
over-ruled our self-will. 

Make this lesson plain to those whose 
lot is cast amidst difficulty, and who are 
isolated, mistrustful, and alone—that 
they may know that Thy great hand 
guideth them even when they cannot 
feel its touch. Draw near to those who 
see little of good in the world, and 
much of evil—that they may be re- 
deemed from mean purposes, base re- 
solves, and unworthy ideals. Comfort 
those who have had to give up what 
they most treasured; teach them that 
their good is not lost, but only with- 
drawn, and that they may claim it again 
on a higher level. 

Teach us, O Lord, Thy ways, we who 
find it so fatally easy to turn aside and 
wander in devious paths and live in 
shallows and in shadows. Grant us 
hearts to be brave, and true, and faith- 
ful, that the divine within us may be 


led forth in beauty of character, in no- 
bility of purpose, in richness of service 
to our fellows. Incline our hearts to 
love Thy truth alone, that so we may 
know Thee; give us to know of what 
spirit we are, that we may cleave to 
Thee alway, when the day is dark or 
when the sun is shining, till the night is 
gone. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“They shall all be taught of 
Thee.”—John 6:45. 

“Learn of Me; for I am meek 
ee lowly of heart.”—Matt. 


At this time of the year the idea of 
education is in the air and in the minds 
of the people. No one can see the host 
of young people pouring out of our 
schools and colleges without pausing to 
ponder as to whether we have done the 
best for them that could be done. Also, 
there is a new concern for the training 
of youth in the life of faith, and a new 
emphasis upon the teaching function of 
the church. Our new churches, so noble 
and imposing, have reference to the 
teaching of religion, and are arranged 
after the manner of a school. It is all 
the more appropriate, then, that we sit 
for an hour at the feet of the great 
Teacher, and learn of Him and the 
secret of His power. 

There is an eager desire on the part 
of religious people to impart to others 
that which means so much to their life, 
for truth that is not imparted grows 
dim and withers. And yet there is to- 
day a certain misgiving with regard to 
the possibility of giving to others that 
which we are sure God has given to us. 
Men who believe that history and polit- 
ical science may be taught in a class feel, 
somehow, that religion is unteachable. 
Some sense of the fineness and intense 
personalness of religion makes it seem 
incommunicable, and not to be passed 
from lip to ear. The same misgiving 
appears among the mystics, who feel 
that their vision can be reflected from 
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no jewel, however pure and precious. 
Thus extremes meet, and those who hold 
a high faith hesitate to teach what is 
most holy to themselves. 

Between these two extremes, so far 
apart, there is a constant search for a 
method of teaching religious truth. One 
thing is clear: if religion is capable. of 
being taught at all, it must be taught in 
a way peculiar to itself. There is noth- 
ing strange in that, since all teaching 
takes its character from the nature of 
what is taught. Of the three elements 
of teaching—the teacher, the pupil, and 
the truth taught—the last is the most 
important, and determines the method 
used. It is only natural that those who 
use the methods of teaching history or 
mathematics to impart religious truth 
should meet with failure, and conclude 
that religion is unteachable. This at 
least is fundamental—the method of 
teaching religion must depend upon the 
nature of religion, and no definition of 
religion satisfies except that which de- 
clares it to be the completeness of the 
life of man. 

If this be true, then we cannot teach 
religion by taking man apart and ap- 
pealing to one fragment or faculty, but 
only by the impress of the total nature 
of the teacher upon the pupil. Learning 
may be imparted to the intellect, strength 
to the body, and vision to the imagina- 
tion, but religion must reach and exalt 
the total man. This insight must dom- 
inate all our efforts to teach religion— 
that it belongs to the whole man in his 
unity, and hence the prayer of St. Paul 
that “the very God of peace sanctify 
you wholly.” By the same necessity, if 
religion is to reach the whole man it 
must issue from an entire life, and can- 
not be taught as a mere philosophy. 
That is to say, religion, because it is so 
intimately personal, can only be taught 
through personality. If we turn to the 
Bible we find that it is the book of a 
Person, and that faith is set forth not 
as a philosophy, but-as a friendship. 
All its grand invitations to a higher life 
are invitations to personal fellowship, 
and never as dogmas to be accepted by 
the mind. For religion is more than 
knowledge; it is a spirit, and a life. 

Stevenson, in speaking of the poetry 
of Wordsworth, says: “I do not know 
that you learn a lesson. You need not 
agree with any of his beliefs, and yet a 
spell is cast. Such are the best teachers. 
A dogma learnt may be only a new er- 
ror—the old one was perhaps as good. 
But a spirit communicated is a perpetual 
possession. ‘These best teachers climb 
beyond teaching to the plane of art; it 


is themselves and what is best in them- 
selves that they communicate.” Mark 
Rutherford gives a like testimony as to 
the profound influence of Wordsworth 
upon his life, and how his whole inner 
faith and history was altered, or rather 
revolutionized, by the lines upon which 
his eye fell one day in a tiny volume on 
a shelf in the dining room of his boy- 
hood home: 


“Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her.” 


Always the most important changes in 
life are not those of one belief for an- 
other, but of growth, in which something 
unexpected appears. What Wordsworth 
gave to Stevenson and Rutherford was 
not a new doctrine, but a new capacity. 
There woke in them, at his touch, an 
aptness for the love of natural beauty, 
a sense of fellowship with the solemn, 
haunting loveliness of the world, and 
it gave new date and direction to their 
lives. Not so much what the poet said 
as that he has evoked in them a hither- 
to unguessed wonder. ‘That is true 
teaching—a sacrament of communica- 
tion, the impartation of a new height 
and depth and splendor of life. Here 
is the whole matter in a nutshell. 
Knowledge is not all. Everything de- 
pends upon the spirit in which a truth 
is taught, its air, its aroma, and the 
creative power of the teacher. One man 
can teach more of faith in a lesson on 
grammar than another man can teach in 
a lesson from the Bible. 

Whatever men may hold with regard 
to the nature of Christ, it is all agreed 
that He is the supreme religious 
teacher both in matter and method of 
teaching. Many have been at pains to point 
out that what Jesus taught was not new. 
Even so, they thereby focus attention, 
without knowing it, upon the chief fact 
concerning Him as a Teacher—that His 
abiding and increasing spell over the 
souls of men is due to what He was. 
It was not solely nor chiefly the words 
of the Master that made Him the great 
opener of sleeping seeds, although He 
spake as never man spake. No, it was 
the fact that He was the “word made 
flesh,” who began “to doa and _ teach,” 
embodying and exemplifying the truth 
that He taught; the divine life lived un- 
der human conditions. It was not the 
admiration that He evoked that con- 
strained men to follow Him, nor the 
confidence that He won that compelled 
obedience, even unto “the last full meas- 
ure of devotion ;” not these alone, though 
these were elements in the total fact of 
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His influence. To these must be added 
that subtle, sweet power, which it is in 
vain that we try to trace or analyze, 
whereby He gave men the wish, the will, 
and the impulse to act. 


“And so the Word had breath, and 
wrought 

With human hands the creed of creeds 

In loveliness of perfect deeds 

More strong than all poetic thought.” 


One of the books that grows upon 
me every year is the story of Tom 
Brown at Rugby, a classic for young 
and old alike. Once it was the experi- 
ence of the boy that meant most to me, 
whereas now it is the pages which tell 
how the father lay awake all night 
thinking what parting advice he should 
give to his boy as he went away to 
school that hold me closely. One can- 
not explain how it was that Arnold, of 
Rugby, left his impress so indelibly up- 
on the souls of his boys that it was said 
that, if you had opened the heart of a 
Rugby boy, you would have seen his 
image. Yet he did it. Jesus also did it, 
but, unlike Arnold, He does it. still, 
though ages have come and gone since 
the days of His flesh. Here is the sov- 
ereign wonder of the great Teacher— 
that what He did of old He still can do 
with all classes and conditions of men, 
whether it be in the dives of the devil 
or in a place of prayer. This is the 
master fact in the light of which we 
must study the details of His method as 
a Teacher of men. This it is that sets 
Him apart from all other teachers of 
the race, so much so that the best that 
the greatest teacher can do is to lead 
men to His feet. For one who knows 
the Master, as He invites us to know 
Him, there is never any doubt about the 
truth as He taught it. That is to say, 
friendship with the Teacher authenti- 
cates His truth in ways far deeper and 
more revealing than argument—imparts 
it as profounder insight and experience. 

This is very far from saying that the 
ideas of Jesus are negligible, or that 
we cannot learn from the methods He 
used. His truth it is that sets us free 
indeed—free of fear, of narrowness, of 
hate, of self-obsession, aye, free of the 
tyranny of time and the shadow that 
beclouds both life and death. His use 
of questions, of parables, of apt illus- 
trations, of object-lessons, of persons 
and incidents—these are fruitful of sug- 
gestion to all who would know how to 
teach. A hen and her chicks, a wayside 
flower, boys at play, a farmer in his 
field. a lost coin, a bird with a broken 


wing—no simplest thing but became, at 
His touch, a parable and a picture of 
the ways of God, and His providence 
and love. With artless art He brushed 
aside the transient and incidental and 
set forth the eternal, universal saving 
truth in a form so simple that a little 
child could know it while revealing 
depths which no philosopher can fathom. 

There is an element of self-limitation 
in all teaching; but by a strange par- 
adox He who most easily and naturally 
places Himself on a level with us is the 
One who towers highest above us. More 
divine than all the gods of whom man 
has ever dreamed, He is yet more hu- 
man than any of us. Not only was it 
necessary, in order to perform His 
priestly function, that He should take 
upon Him our nature; it was necessary 
that He might be our perfect Teacher. 
There was once a missionary in the 
South Sea Islands who, finding himself 
out of touch with the slaves whom he 
sought to reach, because of the differ- 
ence between their lot and his, in order 
to bridge the chasm, sold himself into 
slavery and went down into the fields 
of toil, that, by sharing their poverty 
and bitter servitude, he might make 
known to them the gospel. Even so 
Jesus made Himself one with our frail 
humanity in its sorrow, its temptation, 
and its weariness, that men might see to 
what fine issue it ascends by living, lov- 
ing, filial trust in the eternal Father. 
Of all those who have pointed to heaven 
and led the way, He is highest above us, 
yet nearest to us in His sympathy, His 
understanding heart, His power to see 
through our eyes, realize our difficulties, 
and lift us above ourselves. 

Sharing our mortal flesh, He “knew 
what was in man,” and had no need that 
anyone should tell Him. Infallibly the 
thing He said and the way He said it 
went home to the heart of man—because 
He knew where He was sending it to. 
With that swift intuition which belongs 
to a little child and the pure in heart, 
He could see through the eyes of men 
into their hearts—passing over their thin 
disguise of words and answering the 
questions they dared not ask. He dis- 
cerned the guileless soul of Nathanael, 
and foresaw in the impulsiveness of 
Simon the hint of his ultimate fall. His 
general teaching shows how well he 
knew human nature in its heights and 
depths, and His dealings with individuals 
reveal His infinite tact, His amazing re- 
source, and His skill as a physician. 
The same hand that subdued John the 
Son of Thunder into a meditative mys- 
tic, took Peter, who was as shifting 
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sand and formed a man of granite pow- 
er. Only the art of the supreme Teach- 
er could have wrought our common hu- 
man clay into such shapes of béauty. 

Knowing our humanity, He yet be- 
lieved in it—here is one great secret of 
His power over men. Not only did He 
believe in men, but he loved them, and 
by His loving faith in them He induced 
them to become, in some measure, what 
He believed them to be. Lovey Mary, 
one of the heroines of The Cabbage 
Patch, said that people bluffed her into 
being a good girl; that is, by their con- 
fidence in her they helped her to be what 
they believed her to be. Only with 
Jesus it is not a bluff, for He knows 
what is in man. With a spiritual pen- 
etration which enabled Him to discover 
depths of iniquity which no eye but His 
could see, He cherished the largest hope 
for humanity, and predicted its return 
to God with a boldness of utterance 
which, even yet, seems rash. Be ye per- 
fect—was ever there such faith in our 
fickle, wayward, sin-bespattered human 
nature? Surely we are saved as much 
by His faith in us as by our faith in 
Him—aye, and far more, for it is His 
high faith in us that begets our faith 
in Him. Not only do we love Him be- 
cause He first loved us, but we believe 
in Him because He first believed in us, 
gave Himself for us and to us, that we 
may give ourselves to Him. 

Here is where all cynics fail; they are 
discouraged by a superficial view of hu- 
man nature, and lose heart and hope. 
Not so the Great Teacher. He saw the 
good with the evil in man, sought to 
nourish the good, and by so doing to 
cast out the evil. His method was to 
work from within, outward. He saw 
that the heart is the strategic point in 
human nature, and His plan was to win 
the heart of man by love, fill it with 
pure aims, holy ideals, lofty aspirations, 
and trust these to draw it upward to 
God. He did not minify the ills and 
misfortunes of life, but He magnified 
the value of the soul, its immortal des- 
tiny, and its power to rise above itself. 
This seemed incredible and impossible, 
but Jesus made men feel that God is not 
remote, inaccessible, “on heights too high 
for their aspiring,” but in their midst, 
even in their hearts, and that heaven 
and earth were at their feet. The great 
invincibilities, He said, are gentleness, 
humility, faith, hope, love—these over- 
come the world and make us masters of 
what men call fate. 

Such are some of the elements of the 
power of the great Teacher, and to His 
love that would not let men go, He add- 


ed the patience of faith. He knew the 
transfiguring mystery of memory. When 
Wordsworth looked upon a lovely scene 
of natural beauty he did not write about 
it until, years later, it came up in his 
memory and revealed its meaning in the 
clearer light of recollection. Just so, 
when Jesus was leaving His disciples, 
He told them that the Spirit would 
bring all things to their remembrance. 
And it was so. How often, after He 
went away, did His words, which they 
failed to understand at the time, come 
back and unfold their deep truth. Thus 
memory became for them a store-house 
of revelation, of inspiration, of guid- 
ance—just as each of us can testify how 
Bible texts, prayers, psalms, hymns, 
words of love and yearning spoken by 
lips long mute have returned, in hours 
of crisis or sorrow, to hallow, to re- 
strain, or to inspire. Let me press this 
aspect of truth home to your hearts, if 
so that it may be of help in a very prac- 
tical way. 

We tell our boys and girls the story 
of Jesus, of His words of truth and 
works of love, and often they seem not 
to hear it at all. Sometimes they are 
flippant and heedless, and we are dis- 
couraged. We are ready to give up. 
Never mind; look into your own heart, 
and if the cave of memory gives back 
its echo, you will have patience to wait. 
The soul of man is peopled, like a silent 
city, with a sleeping company of mem- 
ories, associations, impressions that may 
be wakened into activity at the slightest 
sound. Nothing is ever really forgot- 
ten. No sweet and tender word ever 
dies. If your boy seems heedless now 
to what means most to you, there will 
come a time when he will thank God 
that he learned the story of Jesus at 
your knee. Some shock of-conflict, some 
tender stroke of sorrow, some open 
grave, some fluttering page of memory 
will bring it all back to haunt, to bless, 
and, it may be, to redeem. It was the 
figure of an old man grey with grief, 
seen in the tender light of memory, that 
brought the prodigal home. 

For the rest, if we would be teachers 
of others, as the great Teacher has 
taught us, it must be through a life 
which enshrines His spirit in thought 
and word and act. No one knows what 
he does in this world, but he does most 
who lives most nobly. By as much as 
our impulses to goodness issue in acts 
of service to our fellows, by so much 
do we learn of Him who said that if we 
do his will we shall know of the truth, 
and find rest of heart. One is our mas- 
ter, even Christ—let us follow Him! 
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SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 21, 1914—CONVERSION 


Prayer 


O Thou who art ever near us even 
when we know it not, Shepherd of our 
souls in shadowed valleys, Companion of 
our lonely inner life when we think Thee 
far away, we would turn aside and keep 
tryst with Thee in this hour of prayer. 
Thy spirit moving within us hast drawn 
us here, begetting a tenderness for etern- 
al things, a feeling of homelessness away 
from Thee, and an eager, haunting wish 
for a nobler, truer life. Visit us with 
Thy mercy, Thou who lovest above all 
temples an humble and contrite heart, 
and bless us with Thy revealing grace. 

Full well do we know that Thy near 
presence will trouble us with a sense of 
unworthiness, of confusion of thought, 
of poverty of soul; but Thy awful touch 
can make us clean, and Thy love can 
save. Knowing that only to the pure of 
heart dost Thou grant a vision of Thy- 
self, we pray Thee to heal us of sin, of 
vanity, of every evil that hides Thee 
from us. Hear our broken words, Thou 
who art the inspiration and the answer 
of our prayer, and use us to do Thy will, 
else our labor will be in vain and our 
lives as the idle story of an empty day. 

Lord, we have but one offering, our 
poor, imperfect selves; accept it and 
make it Thine own by a rebirth into 
Thy likeness. We know but one way to 
Thee, even the way of the loving heart, 
of the loyal will, of the pure mind; help 
us to follow it unto the end. Iflumine 
the unknown depths of our natures, that 
new powers may leap to light and yield 
their service to Thy kingdom. Make 
our bodies Thy temples, our minds Thine 
altar-lights of truth, and our hearts 
shrines of Thy love and pity, that we 
may lead others to know Thee who art 
eternal life. 

For those who have come to this altar 
seeking relief from the pressure of heavy 
burdens, from the gnawing of great anx- 
ieties, we pray Thee to speak a life-giv- 
ing word in their hearts. Save those who 
are taking dark and distorted views of 
life, and lead them by Thy spirit to look 
upon it with clearer, kinder, wiser eyes. 
Make thyself known to all who are deso- 
late or afflicted, who have been visited 
by grief, or woe, or pain for which 
there is no human remedy, that they may 
find Thy grace sufficient for their ut- 
most need. In His name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except 
a man be born again he cannot see the 


kingdom of God.”—John 3:3. 


“Except ye be converted and become as 
little children, ye cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. 18:3. 


I 


One can see Nicodemus, a grave and 
kindly old man, wending his way by 
night to visit the young Teacher. He 
had heard His voice, felt His charm, 
and wished to know more of the secret 
of His power. Such a journey was an 
adventure in so quiet and well-ordered 
a life. Dignity and refinement were in 
all his ways, and a certain delicate cour- 
tesy gf address. Imagine, then, his 
shock at being told that he, an old man 
and a teacher of faith, needed to be born 
again in order to see the kingdom of 
God. No wonder he was amazed and 
bewildered, while the sweet voice told of 
another world than that in which he 
lived. 

Most of us share the bewilderment of 
Nicodemus in respect of the rebirth of 
the soul. Time has taught us that, after 
the fluid years of youth, men do not 
much change, except outwardly. Indeed, 
the permanence of character is one of 
the few things upon which we can count 
amid the chances and mutations of life. 
Such changes as occur tend rather to ac- 
centuate the natural or acquired traits. 
Maudsley and others affirm that there is 
a destiny made for man by his ances- 
tors, and that no one can elude, were he 
to attempt it, the tyranny of his tempera- 
ment; and their dogma has back of it a 
depressing array of facts. When we 
hear of a wicked man turning holy, of 
a sensualist becoming chaste, we hope 
for the best. iNot even the most hard- 
ened sceptic could wish otherwise than 
that it might be so; but we have our 
doubts. We may believe in miracles, 
but not many of us expect them. 

Nevertheless, the Teacher was right, 
and His simple words set forth the mas- 
ter fact upon which not only Christianity, 
but all our higher human life, rests, 
Think of what life would be were we 
doomed to be always the same, puppets 
of ancestry and environment, with never 
any hope of change. Life would be a 
poor farce, and pessimism the only con- 
sistent theory of the world. Happily a 
whole army of facts rise up to refute a 
dogma so fatal to moral initiative, so 
fertile of despair. Men are moved not 
only by causes, but by motives. Why did 
young Ceasar submit to loss and exile 
rather than yield to Sulla? Who could 
have predicted that Luther, jovial and 
wine-loving, would have become a great 
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moral force among men? Was Wesley 
the same man after his strange warming 
of the heart? 7 

Let those deny who will, the outstand- 
ing fact of life is the rebirth of the soul, 
its awakening to a spiritual environment 
always and everywhere present, and the 
possibility of climbing from the animal 
to the angel shape. If you have read 
that thrilling book, Twice-Born Men, 
you know what jewels are hidden in the 
human dump-heap. The author went 
down into the slums of London, and 
found men living in dingy hovels, in 
filth, squalor, and sin. It was a place of 
contagion and horror, where the games 
of little children taught them to be 
thieves. Yet when he came to know 
those whom he met there, he found that 
each one had a window looking out up- 
on the Unseen—a dirty window, may- 
hap, covered with cobwebs, yet not too 
dark for dim, vague longings to shine 
through. He saw that each soul, no mat- 
ter how vile, has a lonely solitude where 
it meets God and knows Him not. 

In a series of chapters he tells of the 
poor wretches he found in that human 
waste-basket. There are the Puncher, 
the slum prize-fighter; old Born Drunk, 
a man who began going to jail when a 
boy; and, lowest of all, the thief and 
bully who lived off the earnings of fal- 
len women. Science has no hope for 
such a class. Sociology is in despair, 
and men of state are haunted by it as 
by a shadow. Yet those things that once 
were men were lifted to clean and hap- 
py living by Christian conversion— not 
only saved, but filled with a tender, joy- 
ous passion for saving others. The au- 
thor does not explain how this was done, 
nor can we. Had he visited the West 
End of London, he might have written 
of the strange poverty of the rich, of 
the moral squalor of the cultured, of 
vice gilded by gold, of greed wearing 
the robes of piety. Sin in the slum may 
be more filthy, but it is not less sinful. 
Indeed, it may be less hopeless by rea- 
son of the fact that it is more miser- 
able, more sordid. Yet the same power 
can work its wonders in a palace, break- 
ing the crust of conceit and cleansing 
the soul. 


II 


Not only is conversion a fact, but it 
is a fact of no one age, no one faith, 
no one method. Wherever man has be- 
come aware of his soul, and has turned 
from the things of the flesh to the white 
realm of the spirit, it has been in obedi- 
ence to the same Divine Spirit. The 
man of India who, becoming solitary and 


agitated, renounces a kingdom and be-. 
takes himself to the forest to feel after 
God, if haply so, in the silence and 
aloofness, he may find Him, is moved 
by the same power that arrested St. 
Paul in his noon-day journey. Young 
Plato, of noble frame, of royal blood, 
of stately mind, a poet and an artist, 
stopped to hear Socrates discourse, and 
stayed to learn. Next day he came 
again, until his whole life was altered 
by a teacher who called himself “the 
one who brings souls to birth.” 

Soon thereafter the poet gave a feast 
to his friends, serving them with rich 
food, sweet music, and every luxury of 
wealth and fashion. They came in 
troops, and remained to revel far into 
the night. Toward morning, the host 
was asked to recite some of his poetry. 
Instead, he announced that it was a fare- 
well feast, and that he was giving up 
his old life to follow the teaching of 
Socrates, who had shown him that the 
True and the Good are diviner than the 
Beautiful. Whereupon he burned his 
poetry in the midst of protests, leaving 
us only one flaming, passion-lit line. 
After that day Plato devoted his life to 
the Divine philosophy, his whole aim be- 
ing to lead men to a sense of unseen 
reality. It was a high and lonely life, 
but even to this day when anyone would 
describe an idealist, it is enough to say 
that he “on the side of Plato and the 
angels.” 

Surely here was a real conversion—a 
turning about, for that is the meaning 
of the word, from one way of life to 
another and a higher. In every age and 
every land souls have been brought to 
divine birth by the touch upon them of 
the Spirit of God which moveth where 
it listeth, like the winds of heaven. 
Whether one follow the way of the 
Spirit in China, or India, or Egypt, it 
is the same power of awakening and 
renewal—for the ways of God are many. 
Never was the truth stated better than 
by the preacher of The Secret Sermon 
on the Mount, in the Hermetic lore of 
Greece: 

“What shall I say, my son? I can but 
tell thee this. Whenever I see within 
myself the Simple Vision brought to 
birth out of God’s mercy, I have passed 
through myself into a life that can never 
die. Then I am not what I was before. 
They who are thus born are children 
of a divine race. This race, my son, is 
never taught; but when He willeth it, its 
memory is restored by God. It is the 
way of Birth in God. Withdraw into 
thyself and it will come. Will, and it 
comes to pass.” 
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Ill 


Also, conversion is of many kinds and 
takes many forms. It may be intel- 
lectual, like that change of which we 
read in the Autobiography of Stuart 
Mill, whose father had taught him to be 
an atheist, but whose deeper nature 
craved a deeper truth. One day he 
asked himself the question: what if all 
my objects in life were realized, what 
then? Would this be a great happiness? 
He had to answer No, and his heart 
sank within him. Life seemed flat, stale, 
and unprofitable, and he came near fall- 
ing into a set grey sadness. From this 
he was saved by the poetry of Words- 
worth, who has been a helper of so many 
men vexed and baffled in soul. Some- 
thing in the clear, sweet voice of the 
poet, speaking from the depths, stirred 
the depths in Stuart Mill, gave him a 
deeper insight into what life is, satisfy- 
ing the hunger of a heart starved on the 
husks of denial. It may be said that 
this was an intellectual change, yet it 
was radical enough to affect his whole 
life, giving it, as by a flash, a clearer 
vision and a sweeter tone. 

Often it is a moral conversion, as all 
the world knows in the story of Car- 
lyle, told in Sartor Resartus. There was 
no rest for his soul until, by titanic 
struggle with foul mud gods, he won his 
way to the vision of a moral order an- 
swering, not merely echoing, the voice 
of conscience. So also the Confession 
of Tolstoi. At fifty he was rich, famous, 
honored, having a lovely wife, happy 
children, large estates, yet utterly miser- 
able. The questions that goaded him 
were these: What is the good of life? 
What does it lead to? Has it any value 
that death does not destroy? Rest there 
was none until he found an answer, 
and he did not find any until he came 
to faith in God. Then the clouds 
cleared, the sun shone, and he set about 
to serve his fellow man. Truly the 
Spirit of God wrestled with Tolstoi, as 
it did with Mazzini and Ruskin. They 
set before them a high end, lived for it, 
fought for it, soldiers of humanity; and 
the day when they first felt that call and 
answered it, was the day of new birth 
into a life outside their own. 

Let us be careful not to identify re- 
ligion with one state of mind, lest we 
limit the truth. Yet it must be said that 
religious conversion is not merely a 
change of view, or a reform in moral 
conduct or in temper, though these are 
fruits of it. Fruits, but not the conver- 
sion itself, which goes deeper and is a 
change of personal relation to God who 


is over all. “Against Thee and Thee 
only have I sinned,” is the classic phrase 
which strikes the deeper personal note. 
Augustine in the garden found no peace 
until he gave up his clinging sensual 
life, and surrendered his whole being to 
God. One misses this note in Carlyle 
and Mill, albeit the change wrought in 
them was very real. What the religious 
man is primarily concerned about is not 
his own mental’ state, but the fact that 
God is estranged. With him conversion 
is more than a reconciliation with the 
awful order of the world; it is the heal- 
ing of a quarrel with a Friend. 


IV 


Not a little injury has been done by 
the idea, which seems peculiar to-our 
land, that conversions are most frequent 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty, 
and that after forty they are few. Sta- 
tistics, in this field, have next to no value 
—as if one could follow the ways of the 
Spirit with note-book and pencil! The 
period of adolescence is indeed fluid, 
tender, and susceptible, and it is right 
to appeal to it to decide for the highest 
life. But he knows little of men who 
thinks the gates are only ajar after that 
time of life. Too much of our preach- 
ing is adapted to one period with intent 
to bring about a crisis, so much so that 
not many ministers know how to reach 
men of middle life. Men past forty are 
rarely won by appeals to emotion. Ur- 
gency is often wearisome, and touching 
stories do not touch them deeply. What 
they want is insight into the maze of 
things, light upon the way, and strength 
to walk a path no longer rosy with ro- 
mance. 

When the pulpit knows how to get at 
them, men of any period of life are 
moved deeply, quietly—so deeply that 
they dare not speak of it. They would 
not call themselves converted, so nar- 
row has the name become; but they 
know their lives are running in another 
channel, or stronger in the old channel. 
Are they only a few? Far from it. 
There was John Donne, the great Dean 
of St. Paul’s. In his youth he had much 
to be forgiven, being first foul, and then 
ignoble and worldly. Even after he en- 
tered the pulpit he was far from sanc- 
tity. But when he was forty-four his 
wife died, and as she entered the unseen 
its gates remained open to him. At that 
time, as Gosse says, he was converted in 
an intense and incandescent sense. In 
the first New England revival nearly all 
the converts were heads of families, and 
some of them old men. Men come to 
God at all ages, some suddenly, some 
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slowly, some by crisis, and some, as Ce- 
cil said he came, “by the way of con- 
templation.” 

Wallace was made a patriot in a mo- 
ment at the sight of a wrong done; so 
was Moses. Browning was right in his 
doctrine of the great, “eternal moments,” 
when the whole of life seems packed into 
a single hour of revelation and destiny. 
But not all men have such hours of in- 
sight and ecstasy. ‘Truth does not burst 
upon them, it dawns. Zinzendorf, one 
of the most saintly of men, could name 
no day when he gave himself to God— 
or, rather, no day when he had not done 
it. Nor could Emerson, in whom relig- 
ion was as natural as life itself, and as 
quiet. Such is the normal life of the 
soul no doubt, if only so many of us 
had not been turned aside from it and 
need to be turned back. It is true to 
say that the Divine Spirit enters the hu- 
man soul just as a human spirit may en- 
ter it. Out of these entrances of one 
friend after another we make up the 
story of our lives Only, the other 
friends come in the flesh, and He comes 
in spirit—yet He may be known as truly, 
and often more truly, than those around 
us who breathe and speak. Happy the 
soul that wakes to know Him early; 
thrice happy he who remains true to the 
voice heard in the morning! 


ve 


By the same token, this new life we 
call conversion may be wrought in us 
in myriad ways, the method depending 
largely on temperament, training, and 
the influences about us. The eternal 
Fisher of men is wise and skillful, using 
every kind of means to win wayward 
souls to Himself. Wentworth Webster 
tells, in his Gleanings in Church History, 
of a minister who asked an humble mem- 
ber of his flock how he was led into the 
new life. The man replied that it was 
through hearing, in the lesson of the 
day, the words: “As the Lord of Hosts 
liveth, before whom I stand.” The min- 
ister remarked that they were striking 
words, but he did not see how they could 
have made him a new man. “Don’t you 
see, sir,” was the reply, “Before whom 
I stand—I felt myself standing before 
God!” Thus an old text lifted the veil 
at a moment when he least expected it. 
At all such times much has been going 
on in the heart, and the right word, or 
event, will bring it to crisis—as in the 
Alps a shout will often set an avalanche 
in motion. 

Brother Lawrence, who has taught us 
The Practice of the Presence of God, 
tells how, at the age of sixteen, he was 


so stirred by the sight of a tree bare in 
the winter, and of the love that would 
soon clothe it with beauty, that there 
was kindled in him such a sense of the 
love of God that, after forty years, he 
could not say that it had increased. 
Louisa Alcott ran over the hills at dawn 
one summer morning, and paused to 
rest. Through an arch of trees she saw 
the sun rise, and with it there arose a 
new life in her which sustained her 
heroic soul through forty years of sad 
vicissitude. That sun had been rising 
for ages, but she saw it in a dross- 
drained moment. God has many gates 
by which He finds His way into the 
heart, and He speaks a various language. 
What does it matter how He comes, if 
so be that He does come, and then every 
sunrise and sunset is a sacrament. 
What then is conversion? It has been 
defined as “the process, gradual or sud- 
den, by which a soul hitherto divided, 
and consciously wrong, inferior and un- 
happy, becomes unified and consciously 


right, and happy, by its firmer hold upon: 


divine reality.” As such, it is none other 
than a return to our higher, purer, bet- 
ter nature, always within us though 
often obscured ; and this is nearly always 
wrought, be it noted, by the ministry of 
memory. Remembering his father, the 
prodigal came to himself, and then 
turned to go home. Aye, the old, far 
off days when life was new and the 
heart was pure, ’tis the memory of them 
that brings us back, by the grace of God, 
to purity of heart; and he who has the 
holiest memories is most easily won by 
the Divine lover of souls. 

Nor must we stop with one conversion. 
John Woolman dreamed that he was 
dead, and his dream puzzled him until 
he understood that it was the old Wool- 
man who was dead, and that a new man 
had been born out of the mercy of God. 
Even so it should be with us, only many 
times—our moral life a kind of trans- 
migration of soul, a mounting upward 
on stepping stones of our dead selves to 
better life and richer. ’Tis said that 
we die many deaths ere we are dead in- 
deed, and it may well be that we must 
be many times reborn before the eternal 
life flowers within us. The divine Spirit 
1s SO near to every soul, so manifold in 
its grace, so lovingly vigilant, that our 
growth in the life of the spirit ought to 
be natural, eager, and happy. 

If it be asked what part we have in 
conversion, it is enough to take as our 
own the words of a little girl who was 
troubled about this same matter. She 
felt that if God did all the work there 
would be no credit left to her, and yet 
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she felt that the work of becoming bet- 
ter was so difficult that some credit was 
due herself. Her final explanation was 
after this manner: “We must do most 
of the work ourselves, and God will do 
just that little bit we cannot manage— 


the little bit at the end. Any more help 
than this would be spoilings.” It is 
well for us to act as if this were true, 
knowing that it is He who saves us, 
not we ourselves; and yet that, in a 
sense, the work is our own. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 28, 1914—THE SUMMER 


Prayer 


Infinite Father, how full is the earth 
of Thy beauty; how rich are the tokens 
of Thy majesty and power shown us in 
the solemnity of morning, in the splen- 
dor of noon, in the hush and awe of 
evening. Thou givest rain from heavens 
and fruitful seasons, food for the body, 
truth for the mind, beauty for the soul 
—flowers that keep tryst with our in- 
nermost hearts, sunsets that invite us 
to prayer, and haunting shadows that 
linger in the grass like memories of 
those agone; all things lovely to culti- 
vate us to an inward loveliness and fine- 
ness of nature. 


Lord of all Beauty, we would worship 
Thee in the order and constancy of Na- 
ture, with a sense of the all-enfolding 
mystery of life, and the wonder of our 
souls emerging from it—these strange 
souls in which are such minglings of the 
earthly and the heavenly. We offer our 
morning prayer in the faith that looks 
upward to the better life that shall be, 
but is not yet revealed; with thankful 
hearts for what our eyes see of Thy 
glory, and what is hidden out of sight 
of things invisible; for the years of our 
life and the solemn benediction of death. 

With Thee, O Lord, we would always 
have to do, living in a calm sense of Thy 
presence—for where Thy spirit is, there 
is liberty, and the sweet air of peace, and 
songs in the house of our pilgrimage. 
Let us be so aware that Thou are with 
us in our hidden inner life, purifying 
and exalting us, that out of it may come 
only what is true, and noble, and fruit- 
ful of good. Inspire us for the brave 
and goodly life of which we have the 
vision in the Great Life, and so lift up 
in us a like purity and valor of soul that 
we may be victors over evil. 

Fulfill Thy holy will in our fleeting 
lives, enriching us by Thy grace that the 
Word planted in us in days of old may 
come forth in summer flower and fruit- 
fulness. Help us so to cultivate the little 
garden of our hearts that our acts may 
be as trees whose leaves are for heal- 
ing, and our spirits as a sweet fragrance; 
that we may come to the autumn of our 
years with the harvest of a pure life, 
tich in the fruits of the Spirit—Love, 
Joy, Peace. Let it be so, we humbly 
pray, and to the Lord of the harvest 
shall be praise forever more. In His 
name, Amen. 


Sermon 


“Thou hast made summer and 
winter.’"—Psalm 74:17. 


Surely it ought to be easy for all men 
to have faith in God in the summertime. 
There is something in “these broad ma- 
jestic days” that bespeaks not only the 
splendor of His power, but the richness 
and gentleness of His Spirit. The at- 
tributes of summer are Light, Beauty, 
and a prodigal profusion of Life—a 
cup brimming full of sparkling, multi- 
colored life; and these are also the at- 
tributes of God. Such a season is one 
long apocalypse, and it is no wonder that 
we are moved by a feeling, so deep that 
it defies analysis, that here is the handi- 
work of the Eternal. 

When the grass covers the earth like 
a soft robe; when the flowers, faithful 
to their tryst, meet us in shady forest or 
sunny field; when the birds chant a chor- 
us of song at the coming of dawn, as if 
in very glee to be alive; when the trees 
cover the hills like the shadow of God 
—aye, in days such as these “the earth 
is crammed with heaven,” and all the 
bright hours are one lovely revelation. 
ve wonder that Stevenson prayed that 
i : 
“Books, my food, and summer rain, 
Fall on my sullen heart in vain,” 


God would His most pointed pleasure 

take and stab his spirit broad awake. 

For he must be asleep who is not stirred 

when the whole round world becomes a 

vision of beauty and grace. 

“One moment now may give us more 
Than years of toiling reason, 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season.” 


I 


No one doubts that God made the 
summer, but there is the winter with its 
ice and snow, its sleet and slush, and 
its winds that cut like knives. What of 
its chill days and grim bareness? Ages 
ago men held that the world is ruled by 
two rival deities, always at war, and 
they read the changing seasons as tok- 
ens of their enmity. Only so could 
they explain the sharp antagonisms of 
nature, and the contrasts amid which 
they lived. When summer reigned in 
all its glory, making the days a ritual of 
light and color, Ormuzd was triumphant. 
When winter returned with swift wind 
and biting cold, Ahriman ruled. One 
Power shone in the light, another 
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lurked in the shadow. Not so the wise 
old Bible, with its vision of the unity of 
the world, and its faith in the God who 
made summer and winter, light and 
darkness, life and death. 

Yet how strangely that old dualism 
haunts us, equally in the moods of the 
heart and, apparently, in the facts of 
life. There are moods so mystic in their 
beauty, so exalting and revealing, so 
heaven-lit and luminous that we know 
they must have come from the very 
hand of God. While on other days the 
earth seems drab, dismal, and dingy, 
sicklied over with the pale cast of care, 
and swept clean of every footstep of 
Divinity. Hardly less radical, at times, 
are the fluctuations of fortune. What a 
summer-time of prosperity the patriarch 
Job enjoyed, with health, wealth, and 
happiness! Then came the winter blast, 
and he was left desolate and deadly cald. 
Everything swept away, his wife ad- 
vised him to curse God and die, while his 
friends tried to convict him of, hypoc- 
risy. But Job knew that the same God 
who had given, had taken away, and 
that he rules both winter and summer. 

Furthermore, our dear friend in his 
study of Some Winter Days in Iowa has 
taught us that winter, so far from be- 
ing a time of inertia and death, is 
atingle with life and aglow with pro- 
phecy. Nature is not dead, but sleepeth, 
and in her dreams she designs all the 
shapes which life and beauty take in 
the summer-time. For the winter is the 
loom on which summer life and loveli- 
ness is woven, and if in spring we see 
a softer tint of violet, and “a livelier 
iris on the burnished dove,” it is due to 
the artistry of winter. But for the gray 
November days, there would be no 
Spring with her delicious trouble in the 
ground, and no green fields turning 
golden with waving grain Truly, if we 
have eyes to see and a heart to under- 
stand, 


“One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach us more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.” 


Once again let us lift this truth of 
the ministry of winter into the higher 
sphere of the heart, and it will teach us 
much we need to know. Eternal sum- 
mer makes men selfish. Brilliant they 
may be, perhaps, but never deep. They 
do not understand. They cannot sym- 
pathize, but only condescend. Most of 
what is good in the lives of men and 
nations comes of those times when the 


trees are stripped bare, and the flowers 
are dead. Everywhere in life and lit- 
erature it is so, and naturally so. The 
repression of winter stores up power, its 
snow purifies, and its hardship puts a 
finer tone into the heart. Out of De- 
cember God fashions June, out of the 
Cross the Crown of rejoicing The 
coming of summer, to our sense of faith 
and poetry, explains the winter; never 
could the one be so fair, unless the other 
had gone before: 


“For the sweetest of all seasons 
Is that which follows pain, 
And the best of winter’s reasons, 
Is the summer here again.” 


Also, history has its seasons of sum- 
mer and winter, in which the mighty 
Sower plants and reaps His harvests. 
What a winter followed the Golden Age 
of Greece, when all that was noble and 
lovely in the classic world seemed to 
wither like autumn leaves—swept away 
by angry winds to rot. Night settled 
over the world, and but for the Star of 
Bethlehem it would have been utterly 
rayless; and it was a long dark night. 
With the revival of learning the spirit 
of spring began to stir, but the summer 
was long in coming. Even so it has 
been in our own age. After a period 
of doubt, of denial, of criticism and 
analysis, signs of spring are in the air, 
and portents of summer. ‘Twenty years 
ago was an Age of Doubt, but even then 
Watts-Dunton said that materialism 
would be succeeded by a great spiritual 
theory of life, and his prediction is 
coming true. That time of denial was 
trying, but fertilizing. Never, it would 
seem, can a larger, sweeter faith grow 
until the east wind of doubt has swept 
over the soul. Let us hope that the win- 
ter is ended and that the summer is at 
our door. 


II 


How can one best use the summer for 
the health alike of soul and body? If 
it be for him a time of rest and recrea- 
tion, he may very wisely not try to im- 
prove it at all, but let it improve him. 
Just to let go the hard task for a spell, 
while the annual Renascence of Wonder 
works its miracle of renewal in us, bap- 
tizing us with its beauty, is the wisest 
way. Going forth into a new season, 
Thoreau wrote in his diary these words, 
which are worthy of being framed and 
hung up in the heart to remember: 

“I go forth to make new demands on 
life I wish to begin this summer well; 
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to do something worthy and wise; to 
transcend my daily routine; to have my 
immortality now. I pray that this life 
of this summer may be fair in my mem- 
ory. May I dare as I have never done. 
May I purify myself anew as with fire 
and water, soul and body. May I guide 
myself to be a hunter of the beautiful, 
that nothing escape me. I am eager to 
report the glory of the universe. May if 
be worthy to do it; to have. gotten 
through with regarding human values, 
so as not to be distracted from regard- 
ing divine values. It is reasonable that 
a man should be something worthier at 
the end of the year than at the begin- 
ning.” 

What a beautiful prayer, how wise 
withal and worthy of a prophet of the 
religion of summer. Writing to @ 
friend who took no rest, Hamerton, in 
his Intellectual Life—a book of wise 
counsel—indicates the fault of his 
friend: “You have learned many things, 
my friend, but one thing you have not 
learned—the art of resting. Once in the 
ardour of youth there shone before me 
a golden star in heaven, and on the deep 
azure around it, ‘Without haste, with- 
out rest,’ in letters of flame, but now I 
see more frequently a plain little stone 
set in the earth, with the inscription, 
‘Rest, and be thankful.’” Not a few of 
us, your humble speaker among the rest, 
need this counsel, to which may be add- 
ed the words of Jowett to a friend: 
“T hope that you enjoy Rome, and do 
not try to improve yourself more than 
is absolutely necessary.” Effort is noble, 
but he errs who thinks that life will 
yield its best to the man who is. always 
busy. 

Never was the world at once so large 
and so small as it is today. No one 
may now take all knowledge for his 
province, as Bacon did. The field is 
too vast. No, we must be specialists if 
we know anything thoroughly and do 
anything well. By the same token, we 
must pay the penalty of our specialism, 
often losing in breadth what we gain in 
a certain intense and noble narrowness ; 
and therein lies our peril. For example, 
we see a man attain success in one field 
and become an authority, and he imag- 
ines that he is an authority in other 
fields—as when a man told me that he 
had no time or need to read Thomas a 
Kempis or St. Francis, now that he had 
the_religious views of Edison and Car- 
negie! No one doubts that Edison is 
a magician in electricity, but St. Fran- 
cis, though he never saw a bulb of 
electric light, knew “that light which 


never was on sea or land” without 
which our life is dark indeed. 

In the same way, a man of science 
turns philosopher over night and deals 
in dogmatisms which make the judicious 
grieve. He is sure of many things no 
philosopher would dare affirm. It is 
pitiful. The truth is that, though a 
master in his own domain, he is an 
amateur outside of it, having mistaken 
a segment for a circle. If a philoso- 
pher wishes to take a vacation and visit 
the world of science, it is well, and he 
will learn many things not dreamed of 
in his philosophy. Whether philosopher, 
man of science, lawyer, house-wife, we 
need to get away from our work be- 
times, if so that we may recapture a 
sense of the largeness and wholeness of 
life, and see things in a better perspec- 
tive—including ourselves. My, how the 
theologian needs to take an outing, 
merge his creed with the common life, 
mix his theories with the universe, and 
let mother nature teach him that 


“The world is full of a number of 
things, 

I am_sure we should all be as happy 
as kings.” 


Therefore, to escape the increasing 
and inevitable contraction of our pow- 
ers which modern life demands we need 
the freedom of the summer. Routine, 
no matter how noble and necessary, has 
also its subtle perils both to body and 
spirit, for we forget how big the world 
is if we are always doing one thing. 
Leaving the hot city street and losing 
ourselves in the woods, we learn that if 
we had no other proof of God than the 
mystery of beauty, it is enough. We can 
analyze a sunset and tell all the ele- 
ments of which it is composed. But 
when, in the hush of eventide, the west- 
ern sky is touched with an old-gold mel- 
lowness of beauty, and the soft light 
falls over the familiar scene, it is as if 
the door of another and fairer world 
had been opened for a moment — and 
bart be: our analysis as the vista un- 

olds. 


“Ah, once more ye stars, ye waters, 

On my heart your mighty charm re- 
new, 

Still, let me as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you.” 


Keats concluded that there is more 
beauty in the world than is needed for 
its own end; so also Plato. They felt 
that God has embosomed us in beauty 
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the better to entangle us in divine medi- 
tations, and thus draw us to Himself. 
Truly nature is made and governed 
more for bringing the soul home to its 
Lord, than for any material enrichment 
or intellectual gain. It is the net set by 
the Fisher of men, the lure spread by 
the eternal soul-winner. In the morn- 
ing of a given day a man may be in bit- 
ter, aggrieved rebellion; and before 
night has brought its hush over the 
scene, he may be asking with trembling 
lips, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” What sermons in stones, what 
books in running brooks to be read and 
loved and pondered in these summer 
days. God give us eyes to see, minds 
to know, and hearts to respond to the 
beauty of holiness, and the holiness of 
beauty. 

Finally, the summer is not an end in 
itself, but a means and a prophecy. It 
is fleeting, and looks ever toward the 
autumn harvest. For this the bird sings, 
the flowers bloom, and the sunlight falls 
aslant the trees and ripples in flowing 
waters. They live not for themselves— 
he that liveth for himself, as truly as he 
who lacks charity, is dead. Soon the 
flowers will fade, and the withered 
leaves will scurry hither and yon in the 
winds. What then? What handful of 
grain will my life bring to the Lord of 
the harvest? What will my days, fleet- 
ing and few, be worth to the world? 
Aye, there is a matter to be kept al- 
ways in heart, lest we come to the last 
scene of all, the summer ended and our 
lives wasted. 


There have been better men than Ern- 
est Henley, but none ever had a braver 
heart as he went limping through his 
days. Albeit, he was not lame of soul. 
Despite much of winter in his life, he 
kept always the sunny heart of summer. 
Right cheerily he bids us give our souls 
in royal greeting to 


“These glad, these great, these goodly 
days, 
Bewildering hope, outrunning praise, 
The earth, renewed by the great sun’s 
longing, 
Utters her joy in a million ways. 


“What is there left, sweet soul and 
true— 
What, for us and our dream to do? 
What but to take this mighty Summer 
As it were made for me and you?” 


Benediction 


Lord of our lives, take Thou the work 
of this year now come to a close, purify 
it of error, bless it and make it fruitful 
for Thy praise. Thou hast been with 
us in our work and workship; teach us 
now to rest, and be thankful. Bring 
us together again, if it may be so, with 
renewed zest for Thy service; but if any 
return not, make us to know that be- 
yond the white winter of death there is 
summer. At the end of the day, wheth- 
er it be long or short, let there remain 
in our hearts a wise faith nobly won, a 
sweet pity that never fails, and withal 
a quiet akin to Thy peace. Amen. 
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Sermons and lectures delivered at the Liberal 
Christian Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa [September 
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